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INTRODUCTION. 

» 

St. Bartholomew's Day, 1862, is to be kept with great solemnity 
by the political dissenters. On that day two hundred years ago, 
the Act of Uniformity took effect, and rather than comply with 
its requirements a large number of Ministers, — some dissenting 
authorities say as many as two thousand, — relinquished their ap- 
pointments in the Church, and either retired into private life, or 
set up as the rivals of the Conforming Clergy. These men are this 
year to be honoured by a grand commemoration throughout the 
length and breadth of the land ; they are held up to popular ad- 
miration, not merely as sufferers for conscience sake, but also as 
glorious martyrs and confessors ; and the Church is bitterly, and, 
we maintain, most slanderously, accused of an act of wanton and 
almost unparalleled persecution. 

This is a year of canonisations. The Pope, assisted by a large 
assembly of Cardinals, Bishops, and other dignitaries, has just 
made an important addition to the already enormous catalogue of 
Romish saints. Not to be behind him, and to afford another 
striking illustration that in religion as in everything else extremes 
meet, the ultra-Protestant sects are going to have their canonisa- 
tion ; and on the festival of " Black Bartholomew " the two thou- 
sand Nonconforming Ministers of 1662 will be duly installed in 
the dissenting calendar, and will begin to figure as one of the 
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highest and noblest companies in the great army of martyrs. It 
is tine they did not shed their blood and lay down their lives for 
the cause which they espoused ; but they vacated their parsonages 
and gave up their livings for it ; and to modern ideas that is the 
very height and perfection of martyrdom, and the men who could 
do it, rather than yield obedience to an Act of Parliament, have 
surely the best possible claim to be enrolled amongst tfce most 
illustrious of the saints. 

The unhappy part pf this canonisation, and that which forces 
us to enter our indignant protest against it, instead of calmly 
smiling at it as we have done at the Romish one, is that it brands 
the Church of England as an intolerant and persecuting Church. 
We should not have begrudged the " two thousand" any honour 
which those who sympathise with them can confer, if we had not 
felt that it was intended to be at our cost. The trophy which is 
to be set up to them is to be erected upon the ruins of our charac- 
ter. That they may be exalted tee must be debased ; that they 
may be praised we must be maligned ; that their cause may be 
magnified ours must be decried and stigmatised in every possible 
way. Yet surprise is expressed, and hands are held up in affec- 
tation of pious bewilderment, because we do not suflfer the in- 
vidious celebration to go on without interference, but think it 
necessary to put the whole question in what we consider to be 
the true light before the public. 

The idea of magnifying the " two thousand w at the expense of 
the character of the Church, and to the detriment of her interests, 
is by no means new or original. It is not the production of Mr. 
Miall's fertile brain. He is but the humble imitator of Dr. 
Edward Calamy. That bitter and unscrupulous writer, in the 
abridgment of his elaborate Life of Baxter, occupied an entire 
chapter with a most exaggerated account of the " Numbers, Suffer- 
ings, and Characters of the Ministers, Lecturers, Fellows of Col- 
leges, &c, who were silenced and ejected by the Act of Unifor- 
mity." This chapter he afterwards expanded to the dimensions 
of a three volume book, in which he deliberately set himself to 
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assail the Church of England with all his might, and with every 
variety of odious and damaging imputation. 

It was impossible that such an assault could go unnoticed and 
un repelled. Accordingly J ohn Walker, sometime Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford, and Rector of St. Mary's the More, Exeter, 
undertook the task of a reply. To make that reply as complete 
and as reliable as possible, he put himself in communication, 
through the Archdeacons, with the Clergy, Churchwardens, and 
others likely to be well informed and to have access to authentic 
documents, throughout the kingdom. In a printed address he 
announced the design which he had formed for the vindication of 
the Church, and stated that it was part of his scheme to publish 
an account of the Bufferings of the Clergy during the troubles of 
the great Rebellion, between 1640 and 1660. Along with this 
address he circulated a paper of queries carefully drawn up, which 
he requested his correspondents to return with answers containing 
nothing but what there were good reasons to believe to be true. 

In this way, at immense pains and much expense, Walker col- 
lected a vast amount of information respecting the troubled times 
of which he proposed to write. Ho had also the assistance of 
the valuable papers of Dr. Goodall, of the Charterhouse, who 
seems to have projected a work on the same subject, but died 
without executing it. From these sources, and from the most 
diligent and laborious researches in the great libraries, and in 
the various public offices in London, which he visited in person, 
he produced, after ten years of the most pains-taking application, 
his " Attempt towards Recovering an Account of the Numbers 
and Sufferings of the Clergy of the Church of England, Heads 
of Colleges, Fellows, Scholars, &c, who were Sequester'd, Har- 
rassed, &c, in the late Times of the Grand Rebellion,"— a book 
of which Dr. Bisse declares that it is a raartyrology that should 
be placed in every church. 

It is no wonder that so powerful and convincing a vindication 
of the Church, from the calumnies which had been heaped upon 
her, was received with great clamour by the Nonconformists. 
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They were not likely to welcome a work which so completely 
turned the tables upon them, and proved to demonstration that 
the real martyrs were the Clergy of the Church of England, and 
the true persecutors those very dissenters who raised such an 
outcry because they were not allowed to remain in possession of 
benefices in which for the most part they were intruders — the 
benefices of a Church to which they were at heart opposed, whose 
doctrines they could not teach, and whose constitution and disci- 
pline they utterly repudiated.* Accordingly, they did their best to 
discredit the book, and recklessly impeached both the honesty of 
the author and the correctness of his facts. And their successors in 
the present day are adopting the same tactics. They boldly assert 
that Walker is not to be trusted, and that his book is a mere 
tissue of falsehoods. It is a contemptible artifice, and can only 
recoil with damaging effect upon those who employ it. It may 
be confidently affirmed that never did any writer take more pains 
or exercise more scrupulous care, to be strictly and minutely cor- 
rect, than Walker. Some* errors he committed, no doubt; it was 
impossible for such a work to be executed without them ; but the 
wonder is that they were so few and so insignificant. He did not 
claim to be infallible, nor did he expect to escape imputations of 
falsehood. He too well knew the men with whom he had to 
deal. But he gave a substantial pledge of his own thorough 
honesty. With prescient and thoughtful caution, he not only 
announced that the vouchers for the facts which he had pub- 
lished were open to inspection, but he carefully provided that, 
after his decease, they should be lodged in some public repository 
where they would be duly preserved, and where they might at 
any time be appealed to in proof of his faithfulness. These 
vouchers form a most interesting collection, and are to be found 
among the Rawlinson manuscripts, in the Bodleian Library, 

* The "two thousand" are praised as men of "tender consciences." Yet, 
from the Restoration to the autumn of 1662. they continued to receive the 
emoluments of the Church, and to minister in her sanctuaries ; and only 
when they were required to swear to do what honest men should have 
done all along, viz., conform, did they reluctantly withdraw ! 
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Oxford. It is vain, therefore, for unscrupulous lecturers to pour 
forth their "round abuse" upon this worthy man: with all their 
" keen hatred" of him, they will not succeed in throwing discredit 
upon his book. He has put that out of their power. It would be 
more honourable to themselves, and in the end more advantageous 
to their cause, if they would, however unwillingly, abstain from 
their unjust attacks. Even his bitter opponent Calamy, while 
he charges him with some errors, confesses that he was on the 
whole successful in his endeavours to get authentic facts, and 
says that he had assistance from " several persons of worth and 
eminence/' 

Walker's book appeared in 1714. It was a closely printed folio 
.volume of about 700 pages. It was only an instalment of a 
more comprehensive plan which he never lived to complete. 
What he actually accomplished is a history of the Church and the 
sufferings of her Clergy during the stormy period of the Rebellion. 
He intended, if spared, to give an account also of the horrible 
desecration of the cathedrals and churches ; to vindicate the Clergy 
from the calumnies which were heaped upon them in order to 
afford a pretext for expelling them from their livings; and to 
investigate the numbers and characters of the men who were 
silenced by the Act of Uniformity in 1662, whom Calamy 
describes as " two thousand preaching ministers, who were un- 
wearied in their endeavours to spread knowledge, faith, and 
holiness ;" but who were certainly nothing like so numerous, and 
were in many instances, as Walker declared with unquestionable 
proof in his possession, " persons of such character as partiality 
itself could not recommend." The materials which, with his 
wonted industry, he had collected with a view to these impor- 
tant objects, he was not able, probably through failing health 
and the cares of a large parish, to make use of; and it is not 
now known what became of them. Considering the character of 
the man, it is likely that he either confided his papers to some 
friend in the hope that he would undertake the task to which he 
was himself unequal, or else ordered them to be deposited in 
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some public library. It is greatly to be hoped that even yet they 
may come to light, and contribute to a fuller knowledge of the 
history of an epoch which seems destined to become again and 
again the subject of agitating controversy in the religious world. 

At the present moment it is thought desirable, as one of the 

preparing the public for an honest 
and intelligent view of the Bicentenary Commemoration, to issue 
in a cheap form an abridgement of Walker's book. It is pro- 
posed to publish it in weekly numbers, each number to contain 
16 pages, and to be charged one penny. The original work 
consists of two parts ; the first containing a general narrative of 
the persecutions of the Church, and the second an account of the 
sufferings of individual Clergymen. A portion of each part will 
appear in every weekly number, and the paging will be so 
managed that a separation of the two parts can easily be made 
on the completion of the book, and the whole be bound so as to 
be read consecutively. 

The Bicentenary celebration was projected for the furtherance 
of political dissent It has already been felt to be a grand mis- 
take. The agitation which has been created has covered its authors 
with confusion, and has everywhere redounded greatly to the 
advantage of the Church. And this advantage will be vastly 
increased, and turned into a complete triumph, if the public can 
only be induced to examine for themselves the results of the 
short reign of Puritanism in the seventeenth century. During 
her long tenure of power the Church has not always been free from 
blame ; for the Church, though a divine institution, is composed of 
human and therefore erring and fallible elements ; but with all 
her faults she is so immeasurably superior to what dissent showed 
itself to be in the brief period of its supremacy, that we can desire 
nothing: better than that the two should be fairly contrasted in 
their actual working. For twenty years dissent was uppermost 
in this country, and had unbridled sway ; and during that period 
greater intolerance was displayed, worse excesses were committed, 
more relentless persecutions were practised, than during all the 
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rest of the time between the commencement of Elizabeth's reign 
and the present day. Calamy accused the Church of persecution, 
and tried to elevate the seceders of 1662 into confessors and 
martyrs. Dissenters are repeating the accusation and renewing 
the attempt to-day* What Walker said in reply to Calamy, we 
can confidently say to his modern imitators—" If it can be made 
appear, that those who rtow complain so much of persecution, 
never had the power" in their hands but once, and that the loyal 
and episoopal Clergy did then suffer under them, in fat greater 
numbers, and in much greater degrees (and With many other 
grievous circumstances of aggravation) than themselves did under 
the Act df Uniformity ; and that a good part of their Bufferings 
was brought upon them under the influences, and at the instigation 
of some of those very persons, Whose sufferings are s6 much cdm- 
plained of in the Abridgment : I say, if this can be made appear, 
it will be plain enough, where the imputation of persecution ought 
to rest ; since the little finger of these men was evidently heavier 
than the loins of the Church : and it will perhaps administer some 
occasion of wonder to a considering person, that a charge of that 
nature should be produced against the Church of England from 
that quarter, and especially under the circumstances of such a 
time, as was immediately joined to those very years of tyranny 
and barbarity, which no other period of our histories can pretend 
to equal. And I am so very confident of what I have now affirmed, 
that I would gladly put the whole issue of the cause betwixt the 
Church and the dissenters upon this single point of persecution 
(however loud and clamorous they have made their complaints 
of this kind) being well assured, that the former would have the 
same bright and distinguished superiority over the latter in this 
case, as she plainly hath in all the others, on which the con- 
troversies betwixt them have hitherto lain. 

" But, with truth, it must be confessed, that neither the merits 
of this cause, nor of any other of such a nature, can be determined 
by a dispute of this kind. For could Dr. Calamy make good the 
heavy charge of persecution against the Church, neither her 
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apostolical government by Bishops, nor her primitive liturgy, nor 
the many other parts of her excellent constitution would in the least 
be affected by it. Nor would the maintenance of such a charge 
any more legitimate the separation, than the gunpowder plot would 
be an argument against transubstantiation, or the massacre of 
Paris would prove the unlawfulness of invocating the Virgin 
Mary; and, therefore, neither on the other hand do 1 direct 
the account of the Protestant barbarities, which are the subject 
of the following papers, and fall so little short of the popish ones 
now mentioned, to the support of the charge of schism against 
the dissenters, but to quite other purposes ; and among them to 
that of exposing a confidence plainly astonishing, which could 
prevail on those who differ from the Established Church, to accuse 
her in such a public manner, of a wickedness in which it was 
notorious themselves had so very much exceeded. 1 * 
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PART I. 

♦ 

CHAPTER I. 

Liott of the Narrative. — Animosity Against the Church. — 
Encouragement Given to the Factious. — Open Attacks. — Con- 
vocation and the Canons op 1640. — Petition on the Subject 
op Episcopacy. — Riotous Assemblies about the Houses of 
Parliament. — Assault upon the Lodgings and Persons of the 
Bishops. 

Before entering upon the history of the sufferings of the loyal 
Clergy in the time of the Great Rebellion, it seems proper to show 
the several steps by which the ruin of the Established Church was 
accomplished. First, however, the reader must be informed that 
no notice will be taken of preparatory discontents and factions, 
but attention will be confined to the period of that fatal Parlia- 
ment, commonly known as the Long Parliament, by which that 
t great wickedness was effected. 

I 

On the 3rd of November, 1640, Parliament assembled. Great 
numbers of petitions were immediately presented to the House of 
Commons (chiefly on the 9th of that month), some from indi- 
viduals, and some from multitudes, and brought by troops of 
horsemen from several counties, craving redress of grievances in 
Church and State. Such of them especially as related to the 
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former were received by the House with encouragement : but 
matters were not yet ripe enough, as Lord Clarendon says, for 
those "who had made in their hearts the most destructive vows 
against the Church," to "communicate their bloody wishes to 
their best friends, whose authority gave them their greatest 
credit;" insomuch that not a single leading man avowed any 
intentions of that kind ; and the majority were plainly of another 
mind. Nor were their own Clergy of one mind either as to the 
matter or manner of what they wished to be altered, "as 
appeared whenever they came before the House, or a committee, 
when any of them were asked questions they did not expect." 
(Clarendon, vol. i., p. 160.) 

But this modesty continued a very little while, for as the 
visible countenance which the Parliament gave to petitions from 
without encouraged and increased the party abroad, so that dis- 
position of the people manifestly emboldened and encouraged the 
faction in the House, And accordingly, as Lord Clarendon 
acquaints us, the first malignity that was apparent there was 
against the Church ; which showed itself in their Committee of 
Religion, in their cheerful reception of the Ministers' Remon- 
strance, and of Alderman Pennington's proposition for the total 
extirpation of episcopacy. It must be observed, however, that 
even then all that could be obtained in favour of this last famous 
petition was that it might not be rejected. And as for the 
Remonstrance, that part of it only which concerned the exercise 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction was insisted on. In fact the only 
effect of both together at that time seems to have been to produce 
a wish " that a bill might be framed to remove the Bishops from 
their votes in the Lords' House, and from any office in secular 
affairs." 

But though this might be the first direct and formal attempt 
upon the Church, yet there were other and earlier proceedings of 
the House which had the worst and most ominous aspect upon 
the ecclesiastical establishment; and among the chief of them 
may be reckoned that of restoring several stigmatized and other 
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infamous offenders against the Church, — particularly recalling 
Prynne, Burton, and Bast wick, from their banishment, and re- 
voking their sentences, as well as those of Mr. Peter Smart, Dr. 
Alexander Leighton, and others, who had all been censured in the 
High Commission Court, Sta* Chamber, and ecclesiastical courts. 

The three first had for several libels been first gently repre- 
manded ; then, for their incorrigibleness, imprisoned ; and at last, 
for a joint and " more pestilent and seditious libel than they had 
ever before vented," reflecting with great license on the " honour 
of the King and Queen, Councillors and Bishops," were brought to 
the Star Chamber, and behaving themselves with marvellous 
insolence, were upon a " very patient and solemn hearing, in as 
full a court," says Lord Clarendon, " as ever I saw in that place, 
without any difference of opinion or dissenting voice, censured as 
scandalous, seditious, and infamous persons, to lose their ears in 
the pillory, and to be imprisoned in several jails during the King's 
pleasure." This sentence, though executed with sufficient rigour 
(but not without the murmurs of several people), could not cure 
their itch of libelling; and, therefore, that they might not 
further infect the city, they were afterwards severally confined, 
the first to a castle in Jersey, the second to Guernsey, and the 
last to Scilly. 

But upon the encouragement which the faction had already 
met with in the House, the wives of Burton and Bastwick, on 
the 7th of November, 1640, and some friends of Prynne about the 
same time, petitioned the Commons that their sentences might be 
reviewed, and their persons removed from those remote places. 
This was granted, and the same day an order was made to remove 
Burton and Bastwick, and two days after an order for the 
removal of Prynne. They were received with acclamations in 
the various towns through which they passed, and were conducted 
into London by above ten thousand people with boughs and 
flowers in their hands. They were men of no esteem or interest 
with the worthy part of their several professions ; Prynne, the 
best of them, being a mere scholar; Bastwick a half-witted, 
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crack-brained fellow ; and Burton a clergyman, who, being dis- 
appointed in his hopes of becoming Clerk of the Closet to the King, 
turned lecturer, and preached against the whole order of Bishops, 
though without any learning or tolerable parts. 

It would be tedious to recount tfee several invectives of these 
three libellers, but those of Bastwick were so particularly mon- 
strous that a few passages shall be extracted, as well to let the 
reader see the justice of his sentence, as the black designs of those 
who could afterwards revoke it. 

In his answer to the information exhibited against him by the 
Attorney-general, he said : " Cardinals, Patriarchs, Primates, 
Metropolitans, Archbishops, Bishops, Deans, and innumerable 
such vermin, — a member of which monstrous body our hierarchy 
is, — never came from God, but rather from the Pope and the 
devil. • * * They are more disobedient and worse than the 
devils. * * * Enemies both by the law of God and the land, 
to God and the King." He closes what he calls his Litany with 
these words : — " From plague, pestilence, and famine, from 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, Good Lord deliver us." 

In his letter to the keeper of the Gatehouse he repeats the same 
thing, and further calls them "the little toes of Anti-Christ." 
He speaks of the two Archbishops as " the prior of Canterbury, 
William the dragon, and the Abbey lubber of York, that oracle of 
the North." And in another letter he says — " If we look upon 
the lives, actions, and manners of the Priests and Prelates of this 
age, and see their pride-fast, impudency, profaneness, unmerciful- 
ness, ungodliness, &c, one would think that hell were broken 
loose, and that the devils in surplices, in bands, in copes, in roch- 
ets, and in four-square upon their heads, were come among 

us. * * * * The Priests are a generation of vipers, proud, 
ungrateful, illiterate asses. * * As many Prelates as are in 
England, so many vipers in the bowels of the Church and State." 

And in another paper : " I will with a pen of iron, correspond 
dent to the iron age of Prelates, so plague the metropoliticality 
of York and Canterbury, and the hyperocality of all the other 
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Prelates, as I will never leave them, till I have sent them to the 
place where the two fulmina belli, Alexander the great cries mus- 
tard and green sauce, and where Julius Ctesar plays Plato's (I 
suppose Pluto's) rat-catcher." 

From this specimen, the reader will easily guess at the- crimes 
of Bastwick and his colleagues. Yet the House not only recalled 
these men from their banishment, but soon after resolved that the 
proceedings and the sentences were " against law and the liberty 
of the subject, and void;" and accordingly reversed them, dis- 

i 

charged the fines, voted that reparation ought to be made to them 
by those who were concerned in the censures, and passed the 
resolution into an order on several of the privy councillors, com- 
missioners, and other officers for that purpose. Besides which 
they ordered a charge to be drawn up against Dr. Heylin for pro- 
moting the suit against Prynne in the Star Chamber; restored 
Prynne to his former condition in Lincoln's Inn, and in 1644 
ordered an allowance for the maintenance of Bastwick and his 
wife. In a word they were all three acquitted, set at liberty, and 
encouraged to do as much further mischief as they could, which 
proved not a little. 

But though these were the principal, they were not the only 
offenders in this kind, who about that time found the same favour 
from the House. 

Mr. Peter Smart, one of the Prebendaries of Durham, had for a 
seditious sermon (preached in that cathedral and other churches, 
and afterwards printed) been censured in the High-Commission 
Court of York, and was committed to the King's Bench. The dis- 
course was wholly levelled against the Clergy and the orders of 
the Church, and came not very much short of what has been ex- 
tracted from Bastwick's libels : only in this respect it was more 
criminal, that it proceeded from a Clergyman and the pulpit. Yet a 
petition was received from him against Dr. Cosin, as the author of 
that prosecution in the Ecclesiastical Court ; and on the 22nd of 
January, 1641, it was resolved that the proceedings against him 
at York, and his fine and deprivation, were unjust, illegal, and 
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ought not to bind ; that he ought to be restored ; that Dr. Cosin 
and his other prosecutors ought to make him satisfaction; and 
that Dr. Cosin was guilty of superstition, &c, and unfit to be 
head or governor in either of the universities, or to hold any 
ecclesiastical promotion. On the loth of March following Dr. 
Cosin was impeached by Mr. lious in the House of Lords, at the 
instance of Smart, whom the Lords not only restored to his stall 
at Durham, but also ordered to be admitted to the vicarage of 
Aycliffe in that see, which had then become vacant by the death 
of Dr. Carr. 

Similar favours were also bestowed upon Dr. Alexander 
Leighton, a Scotchman, who in a book entitled " Sion's Plea," 
dedicated to the Parliament, had counselled them to " kill all the 
Bishops by smiting them under the fifth rib," and called the Queen 
a Canaanite and idolatress ; for which he had been punished by 
the Star Chamber, his ears being cut off, and his nose slit ; besides 
which he was also fined and sentenced to perpetual imprisonment 
in the Fleet. But on his petition to the Commons, the House 
resolved that his sentence was illegal, and ought to be revoked, 
and that he ought to have satisfaction made him ; pursuant to 
which he was soon after discharged from confinement, and after- 
wards promoted by the same persons to the suitable employment 
of prison-keeper of Lambeth, when that house was turned into a 
dungeon for the reception of the loyal Clergy and gentry, — an 
office which he filled with great severity. 

Besides these, Henry Wilkinson, B.D., of Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford; George Walker, another seditious minister ; one Smith, 
a third ; one Small, a fourth ; one Cooper, Rector of Alton, in 
Huntingdonshire, a fifth ; and even the infamous John Lilburn, 
who had been severally sentenced for factious practices against 
the Church, were all restored to favour by this Parliament. 

Dr. J. Williams, who was soon after made Archbishop of York, 
and Dr. Lambert Osbaldeston, one of the Prebendaries of West- 
minster, who had rendered themselves obnoxious and been 
condemned, about the same time, by the favour of the House, had 
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their sentences reversed in the courts. In a word, Sir Edward 
Peering moved, on the 21st of November, 1640, in the Grand 
Committee of Religion, that a select committee of a few should be 
appointed and empowered " to discover the number of oppressed 
Ministers under the Bishops' tyranny for these ten years last past." 

It is not easy to imagine the wound which the Church received 
from these proceedings. The triumphant entry of Prynne, Burton, 
&c, served both as a trial and a publication of the strength of 
the faction. The courts which were thus reproached, and indeed 
threatened (as the event afterwards manifested), were its chiefest 
protection in its outward condition. The sentences had been 
passed with the greatest deliberation, and on the fullest hearings ; 
and the crimes were so very flagitious, that it was now plain to 
every one that nothing could be undertaken against the ecclesi- 
astical constitution which would not, at least, go unpunished. The 
consequences may readily be imagined. With such encourage- 
ment every factious and disaffected Minister was prepared to 
disobey and insult his Bishop, and every schismatical or profligate 
parishioner was equally prepared to do the same by his Minister ; 
and thus the whole business of Church-government was reduced 
to utter confusion and disorder. 

Nor did the evil end here. A great impulse was in this way 
given to another plan for the subversion of the hierarchy, namely, 
that of reviling it in the most odious and abominable manner con- 
ceivable. It would be easy to fill volumes with the scandalous 
invectives that were poured forth against the Church, but those of 
Prynne, Burton, &c, already referred to, may suffice. The 
privilege of abuse was no longer confined to the House, but 
became universal. " From this time," says Lord Clarendon, " the 
license of preaching and printing increased to that degree that all 
pulpits were freely delivered to the schismatical and silenced 
preachers, who till then had lurked in corners, or lived in New 
England ; and the presses at liberty for the publishing the most 
invective, seditious, and scurrilous pamphlets that their wit and 
malice could invent." 
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The King, in a declaration issued on the 12th of August, 1642, 
makes a similar complaint. "AH license," he asserts, " was given 
to those lewd seditious pamphlets which despised the government 
both of Church and State ; which laid any imputations or scorns 
upon our person or office, and which filled the ears of all our good 
subjects with lies and monstrous discourses, to make them believe 
all the ill of the government and governors of Church and State ; 
books against the Book of Common Prayer, and the established 
laws of the land, were suffered without reprehension to be dedi- 
cated to both Houses of Parliament, whatsoever the rancour and 
venom of any infamous person could digest." 

So very much did this practice abound, that it is almost impos- 
sible to conceive the incessant reproaches which were cast upon 
the Church and the Clergy by speeches, petitions, lectures from the 
pulpits, printed libels by the preachers before the House, and by. 
the cries of the mob and the cant of their ordinary conversation. 
In fact there is more of historical truth than fiction in those lines 
of the poet — 

The oyster women locked their fish np, 
And trudged away to cry "No Bishop." 

If the reader be at all conversant with the history of those 
times, instances need not be given ; but it will suffice to say in 
general, that scarce a speech was made in Parliament but the 
Bishops and the Church were the chief, if not the only subject of 
it ; that hardly a petition was presented but ceremonies, innova- 
tions, superstition and popery filled the greater part of it ; that 
the same echo sounded from all the pulpits ; and that " Popery," 
" the mass in English," " Porridge" (the common term of reproach 
by which the Liturgy was then known) were in a manner the 
only cries in the mouth of the rabble. 

The next step toward pulling down the government of the 
Church was, condemning the new Canons, and offering to punish 
the compilers, that is, the whole Convocation, in a body. What 
had been done in the restoration of offenders concerned only the 
executive power of the Church, and that chiefly in its civil rights : 
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but this attempt was not merely an attack upon her legislative 
rights, but upon such of those rights as were internal and inherent. 

To understand this, we must take notice that when the previous 
Parliament was dissolved, the King, by a new writ, continued the 
Convocation, and by a special message required them to proceed 
in the making of Canons. This the Judges, upon a mature debate 
in the presence of the Council, declared, and gave it under their 
hands, they might legally do : whereupon they set themselves to 
the execution of his Majesty's commands, and framed a body of 
new Canons, not only with a general calm, but with such unani- 
mity among the Clergy, that not a single member of either 
House, with the exception of Dr. Godfrey Goodman, Bishop of 
Gloucester, who afterwards turned Papist, refused at last to sub- 
scribe them. These Canons, after being for several days reviewed 
and debated at the Council-table, were at length, " with the entire 
and unanimous advice of the Privy Council," regularly confirmed 
by the King, under the Great Seal of England, and published. At 
first they met with general approbation in all parts of the king- 
dom; but about a month after, murmurings against them, and 
especially against the oath which they enjoined, began to be 
heard among the London Ministers, and were soon followed by 
others in other parts, so that at last Archbishop Laud thought fit 
to suspend the imposition of that oath, and issued circular letters 
to the suffragans of his province for that purpose. 

It must be owned that Lord Clarendon observes on this occasion, 
that Convocation had no power to enjoin an oath, nor to grant 
any subsidy (which they had done) while Parliament was dissolved : 
I and therefore the clamour which the faction now raised, may seem 
better grounded than any of their other proceedings against the 
Church. It should be remembered, however, that though the 
Judges (with whose advice the Clergy prudently and wisely en- 
tered upon this affair) and the Lords of the Council (who had 
published and executed the Canons) were alike involved in the 
mistake, yet the whole storm fell upon the Churchmen. Indeed it is 
obvious to any one carefully studying the Canons, that other mis- 
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takes might have heen overlooked, if the unpardonable one had 
not been committed of providing for the honour and security of 
the King and the Church. 

But to proceed. Soon after the opening of Parliament, several 
leading members of the House made loud complaints against 
these Canons ; a committee was appointed to inspect the licenses, 
writs, and warrants of the Convocation ; and after some debate 
and strong resolutions condemnatory of the Canons, the Commons 
ordered a committee to draw up a charge against Archbishop 
Laud in particular, for his share in their enactment. 

After this they proceeded to a bill for punishing and fining the 
members of the Convocations of the two provinces. The fines 
proposed were, as it is said, £200,000 ; viz., the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, £20,000 ; the Archbishop of York, £10,000 ; Bishop 
Wren, £10,000; the Bishop of Chester, £3,000; the Dean .of 
Canterbury, £1,000; each Proctor, £1,000, &c. This bill was 
read a second time and committed, but seems to have been then 
dropped to make way for another, which was also allowed to fall 
to the ground ; probably because another method had been hit 
upon for punishing the Bishops (who possibly were to atone for 
all the rest) concerned in compiling those Constitutions ; and that 
was by an impeachment. In the debates which followed a great 
question arose as to what name this new (or rather no) crime of the 
Bishops should be called — it being, it seems, an offence as yet 
unknown to the laws of right reason, the Gospel, or those of the 
land. This proved a matter of so much difficulty that the 
Sergeant was sent to summon the lawyers and others in West- 
minster Hall to attend the House. Mr. Hollins was for making 
it treason ; but some of the most eminent of the long robe 
answered that it might as well be called adultery. 

The Bishops thus impeached were to the number of thirteen, 
viz., Winchester, Lichfield and Coventry, Gloucester, Exeter, St. 
Asaph, Bath and Wells, Hereford, Ely, Bangor, Bristol, 
Rochester, Peterborough, and LlandafF. At the appointed time, 
the 12th of November, 1641, they all delivered their answer in 
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writing (except the Bishop of Gloucester, who pleaded not guilty 
by word of mouth) consisting of a plea and demurrer, drawn up 
for them by their counsel, Mr. Chute, with such strength of argu- 
ment and learning, that this impeachment was no more heard of. 

The effect of these proceedings was to prevent the regular 
sittings of the Convocation which attended this rebellious 
Parliament of 1641. Upon the imprisonment of the president, 
and the seizure of certain members for various pretended crimes, 
the Bishops discontinued their meeting, and the Lower House 
gradually dwindled away. 

When the faction had thus begun to disarm the Church, and to 
bind both her hands, that is her executive and legislative power, it 
was easy to foresee, and was, no doubt, intended, that she must 
thenceforward lie at the mercy of every ruffian who was disposed 
to assault her ; or, to use the metaphor of the Psalmist, the hedges 
of God's vineyard being thus broken down, the natural conse- 
quence must be, that the wild boar of the forest should root it up. 

Accordingly, before the short remainder of the year expired, a 
petition was presented to the House, complaining of the govern- 
ment of the Church by Archbishops, Bishops, Beans, &c, and 
praying that the said government with all its dependencies, roots 
and branches, might be abolished. A bill was afterwards brought 
in, which from its object possibly, as well as from this, expression 
in the petition, received the name of the Root and Branch Bill. 

This petition was presented on the 11th of December, 1641, by 
Alderman Pennington, attended by some hundreds of the rabble, 
in the name of the city of London, and was alleged to be sub- 
scribed by twenty thousand hands. After a long debate it was 
determined that this petition " should not be rejected, but should 
be suffered to remain in the hands of the Clerk of the House." Pos- 
sibly we may trace its influence in the power which was given, the 
mouth following, to the Committee of Keligion to take into con- 
sideration the ecclesiastical courts and government of the Church, as 
then exercised ; but at any rate it became the subject of a resumed 
debate on the 8th and 9th of February, when several members 
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spoke long and largely, as well for as against the government of 
the Chnrch. In conclusion the petition was referred to a com- 
mittee. The hint thus given to the enemies of the establish- 
ment was vigorously acted npon ; from that time petitions of a 
similar nature flowed into the House from various parts of the 
kingdom. Even the apprentices of London prayed the King that 
Prelacy might be rooted up, and the very porters petitioned 
against it as a burden (says Fuller in his usual manner) too heavy 
even for their shoulders. In fact scarcely a day passed without 
one petition or another of this kind. 

Here it is well worth while to remark the manner in which 
these petitions were obtained. They were generally drawn up 
by Dr. Burgess and his cabal in London, whence they were 
forwarded to their correspondents, who by persuasion, and 
threatenings, and every imaginable artifice, procured signatures 
to them. The bulk of the subscribers are described as persons of 
the meanest capacity, as well as quality. " It was a strange dis- 
ingenuity," says Lord Clarendon (speaking of Pennington's 
Petition and the Ministers' Remonstrance) " that was practised 
in procuring those petitions, which continued ever after in 
the like addresses : the course was, first, to prepare a petition, 
very modest and dutiful for the form, and for the matter not very 
unreasonable, and to communicate it at some public meeting, 
where care was taken that it should be received with approbation. 
The subscription of a very few hands filled the paper itself where 
the petition was written ; and therefore many more sheets were 
annexed for the reception of the number which gave all the 
credit, and procured all the countenance to the undertaking; 
when a multitude of hands was procured, the petition itself was 
cut off, and a new one framed suitable to the design in hand, and 
annexed to the long list of names which were subscribed to the 
former. By this means many men found their hands subscribed 
to petitions of which they before Bad never heard; as several 
Ministers, whose hands were to the petition and declaration of the 
London Ministers before mentioned, have professed to many per- 
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SOUS t/ixQ>^ tilG \f never saw that petition or declaration before it was 
presented to the House ; but had signed another, the substance of 
which was, not to be compelled to take the oath enjoined by the 
new Canons : and when they found, instead of that, their names 
set to a desire of an alteration of the government of the Church, 
they with much trouble went to Mr. Marshall, with whom they 
had entrusted the petition and their hands, who gave them no 
other answer but that it was thought fit by those who understood 
business better than they, that the latter petition should rather 
be preserved than the former. And when he found they 
intended by some public act to vindicate themselves from that 
calumny, such persons, upon whom they had their greatest depen- 
dence, were engaged by threats and promises to prevail with them 
to sit still, and to pass by that indirect proceeding." 

These infamous practices are also mentioned by Dr. Heylin, who 
declares that the petitions presented against the Church at this 
time were for the most part " never either seen or heard of by the 
greatest and most considerable number of those in whose names 
they were subscribed." And the King, both in a speech to the two 
Houses and in his Declaration of the 12th of August, 1642, de- 
scribes and indignantly exposes the same unfairness. It is also 
complained of in some of the petitions which were presented in 
favour of Episcopacy ; and Sir Thomas Ashton got one Walker and 
some others reprimanded by the House for printing and dispersing 
a forged petition, as in the name of the County Palatine of Chester, 
against Episcopacy and the Liturgy as antichristian, &c. 

As to the contents of these petitions, to describe them would 
be an endless business. It may be observed, however, that they 
generally classed Popery and Prelacy together, and ranked both 
with everything else that was odious or detestable. Later on in 
the usurpation, Parliament itself actually resolved, with the 
utmost gravity, to allow liberty of conscience to all who should 
not " maintain atheism, popery, prelacy, profaneness, or any dam- 
nable heresy." 

But though the enemies of Episcopacy and the Church revenues 
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were thus doubly wicked, as well as busy ; yet there were not 
wanting very great efforts in favour of the Constitution. It is 
complained indeed that the Court Clergy were not so active as 
they might have been; but certain of the Cathedral Clergy 
appointed one in each Church to interest their friends in the 
matter. They also drew up a petition to each House of Parlia- 
ment, and retained counsel to plead for them. These, however, 
were not heard, it being declared to be a thing contrary to the 
orders of the House of Commons j but the petitioners themselves 
were allowed to appear and address the House. Accordingly on 
the 12th of May, 1641, Dr. (afterwards Bishop) Hackett, then 
Archdeacon of Bedford, and Dr. Isaac Bargrave, obtained a 
hearing. Dr. Hackett spoke with so much strength of reason and 
argument, with so much learning and courage, that his appeal was 
not without its effect upon the House, but seemed to bring the 
business to a stand for the present ,* and it was even thought by 
well informed people, that if the question had then been put, it 
would have been carried by a large majority in favour of the 
Cathedrals. In the afternoon Dr. Burgess spoke on the opposite 
side, and after a severe invective against those bodies, came to the 
same conclusion with Dr. Hackett, viz., that it was utterly unlaw- 
ful to convert those endowments to the uses of any private persons. 
It may be observed, however, that he afterwards laid out very 
many thousand pounds in the purchase of those very Cathedral 
lands (particularly the manor of Wells, belonging to the Bishop 
of that see, and the Dean's house there), and published a treatise 
to show that it was no sin or sacrilege to alienate them. 

These gentlemen were not the only friends whom the Church 
met with in this time of need. Great numbers of petitions were 
presented to his Majesty and both Houses of Parliament, on 
behalf of the Church government, revenues, and services ; some of 
which were marked by great learning and strength of argument, 
as well as by great earnestness. They were signed by about six 
thousand Lords, Baronets, Knights, Esquires, Clergy, and Gentle- 
men, and by nearly ninety thousand Freeholders. In the case of 
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the London petition the number of signatures was alleged as a 
strong argument in its favour ; but these vastly greater numbers 
could carry no weight, for instead of granting the petitioners any 
countenance, the House showed great displeasure against them, 
and passed an order to discourage any more attempts of that kind, 
and even remonstrated with the King for listening to them, 
asserting that they were mutinous aud malignant. The King's 
reply was very indignant, but well deserved. " Have so many 
petitions," he asked, " (even against the form and constitution of 
the kingdom, and the laws established) been joyfully received and 
accepted ; and shall petitions framed upon these grounds be called 
mutinous ? Hath a multitude of mean, unknown, inconsiderable, 
contemptible persons about the city and suburbs of London, had 
the liberty to petition against the government of the Church, 

against the Book of Common Prayer, and been thanked for 

it ? and shall it be called mutiny in the gravest and best citizens 
of London, in the gentry and commonalty of Kent, to frame 
petitions upon these grounds, and to desire to be governed by the 
known laws of the land, not by orders or votes of either, or both 
Houses ? To stir up men to a care of maintaining the discipline 
of the Church, upholding and continuing the reverence and 
solemnity of God's service, encouraging of learning, is mutiny ! 
Let heaven and earth, God and man, judge between us and these 
men." 

Besides the practice of getting up petitions already described, 
the factious had also another method of carrying on the root and 
branch designs. Multitudes of mean people were encouraged to 
flock about Westminster and the House of Lords, crying, "No 
Bishops! No Bishops!" The trained bands of Westminster and 
Middlesex were at that time appointed by his Majesty as a guard 
to the House of Commons, and when this rabble came down would 
not suffer them to disturb the Houses ; but some of them pressing 
very insolently to the door of the House of Lords, their Lordships 
ordered the guard to be called up, and the Earl of Dorset, then 
Lord Lieutenant of Middlesex, commanded them to fire ; where- 
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upon the mob immediately dispersed. Bat this was taken so 
heinously by the Commons that they talked of accusing Lord 
Dorset of high treason, or at least of impeaching him for some 
former misdemeanours, and sent to the Lords to have the trained 
bands discharged, which was accordingly done. This was a 
sufficient intimation how much the Commons approved that 
tumult, and therefore soon after the rabble came together in 
greater numbers about the House of Lords crying out "No 
Bishops ! No Popish Lords ! " and reviled several of the Lords as 
they passed by. Upon this the Lords desired a conference with 
the Commons, about joining in a declaration to suppress such dis- 
orders. The conference was granted and reported, but was soon 
laid aside ; and thereupon the tumults increased to such an extent, 
that an attempt was made to plunder Westminster Church. After 
this the Lords found themselves obliged to desire a second con- 
ference with the Commons ; but instead of granting it, speeches 
were made in defence of the rioters, some of the members alleging 
that they must not discourage their friends, and Mr. Pym actually 
declaring — " God forbid the House of Commons should proceed in 
any way to dishearten people to obtain their just designs in such 
a way." 

In the meantime, by the advice of the J udges, a writ was issued 
under the Great Seal of England to the Sheriff and Justices, to 
prevent those illegal assemblies, who accordingly appointed con- 
stables with strong watches for that purpose. But the Commons 
sent for the constables, and required them to discharge the 
watches : they also summoned the Justices, voted what they had 
done a breach of privilege, and sent one of them to the Tower. 

Thus encouraged all the factious and sehismatical people about 
the city and suburbs not only assembled together as often as they 
pleased, but held frequent public meetings, which were formally 
announced. At one of these assemblies a loyal constable, who 
seemed to be observing what was done, was beaten and dragged in 
so barbarous a manner, that he hardly escaped with his life. A 
writ was legally and regularly issued to the sheriff to empanel a 
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jury to inquire into this riot, which being complained of to the 
Commons, and it being alleged that they were only godly and 
well-affected men met together to prepare a petition against 
Bishops, the House immediately ordered that the under-sheriff of 
Surrey should not allow the investigation to proceed. 

By these steps the rabble were animated to the height of 
insolence : sometimes, on their way to Westminster, they would 
make a stand before Whitehall, and cry, " No Bishops ! No Bishops! 
No Popish Lords !" In fact they committed the greatest outrages, 
and their rage and fury against the Bishops grew so high, that 
they threatened to pull down the lodgings where they lay, offered 
to force the doors of Westminster Abbey, assaulted the persons of 
some of the Bishops in their coaches, and laid such violent hands 
upon the Archbishop of York that, if he had not been seasonably 
rescued, they would have murdered him. 

The Lord Mayor was so far from being able to put a stop to 
their proceedings, that his own house was attacked; two of the 
rioters were rescued from the sheriff's hands ; and, in fine, Captain 
Venn, one of the Members for London, and the person who had 
headed the mob for justice against the Earl of Strafford, wrote to 
his wife, as she herself confessed, " That in the House of Commons 
they were together by the ears, and the worser party were likely 
to get the better of the good party M (the Puritans of course), " and 
therefore he desired his friends to come with their army to West- 
minster to help the good party." Upon her urgent solicitation 
this was actually done ; yet when one of the members offered to 
prove the disgraceful facts, the witnesses for form's sake were 
ordered to attend, but after many days' waiting and the utmost 
importunity, they could never get a hearing. 
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Episcopacy Abolished— Ordinances por the Sale op the Bishops* 
Lands and the Cathedral Property. — Profanation and 
Threatened Destruction op the Cathedrals.— Ministers' Re- 
monstrance. — Factious Lecturers ; their Perversions op 
Scripture, Invectives against the Clergy, and Open Blas- 
phemy. 

The next step was to declare openly in favour of Presbytery. On 
the 17th of May, 1641, the Commons resolved— " That this House 
doth approve of the affection of their Brethren of Scotland, in 
their desire of a conformity in the Church Government between 
the two nations. ,r A few days after, on the Lords throwing out 
the bill to take away the votes of tfce Bishops in Parliament, 
they received, but did not at once proceed to read, a short bill " for 
the utter eradication of Bishops, Deans, and Chapters, with all 
Chancellors, officials, and all officers, and other persons belonging 
to cither of them." 

This bill was presented by Sir Edward Dering. He was in 
reality greatly opposed to any such measure, but was induced 
to introduce it by what he considered an apt quotation of the two 
well known verses of Ovid — 

Concta prioB tentanda, sed immedicabile vulnus 
Ease reddendum est, ne pars rincera trahatur. 

It so happened that he presented it in an irregular manner, and 
when this was urged as an argument against its being read, he 
confessed his ignorance of Parliamentary forms, declared that Sir 
Arthur Haslerigg had just put it into his hand, and owned that 
he had read no more than the title of it. After some discussion it 
was read a first time, and then laid aside for a while : but one 
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morning when no other business except that of the pacification 
was expected to come on, it was called for again, read a second 
time, and referred to a committee of the whole House. Mr. Hyde, 
afterwards Lord Clarendon, was made chairman of this committee, 
lest he should obstruct the proceedings by his frequent speeches. 
That excellent man found means, however, to make them heartily 
repent of this step, for by his good management in the chair the 
committee in the space of twenty days had made so little progress 
with the desired work, that it was given up for the present, and 
was not resumed until the war had actually begun. 

During those twenty days, however, the House had not lost ail 
their labour, for they had adopted the following resolutions — 
" That ecclesiastical power for the government of the Church be 
exercised by commissioners ;" " That Archiepiscopal and Episco- 
pal Jurisdiction should be exercised by themselves;" and as a 
fitting sequel to these two, the monstrous one, " That the members 
of every county should bring in the names of nine persons, who 
were to be ecclesiastical commissioners, upon whom the Church 
government should be devolved, and no Clergyman should be of 
the commission." On the 1st of September, 1642, it was further 
resolved, " That the government of the Church of England by 
Archbishops, Bishops, &c, is a great impediment to reformation, 
&c, and prejudicial to the State, &c., of the Kingdom, and that 
the same should be taken away. w They had before voted that 
Deans and Chapters should be utterly abolished. 

By various unworthy expedients, such as pretending to some 
that the government of the Church must be altered in order to 
conciliate the Scotch, without whom the King could not be over- 
powered ; and to others, that they were obliged to demand more 
from the King than they expected to obtain ; this bill was carried 
in the Commons. To get it through the Lords, its supporters 
obstinately resolved to send no proposals for peace to the King 
till it was passed. The King was at Oxford when it was presented 
for the royal assent. It was hoped that this would be secured by 
the provision contained in the bill that the lands of the Bishops 
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should be vested in his Majesty. Charles, however, was proof 
against this canning temptation, and resolutely refused his signa- 
ture to so sweeping a measure. He was ready, he professed, to 
agree to the largest measures of reform, but he would never be a 
a party to the destruction of the Church. 

But what they could not do with the consent of the King, they 
were quite content, and soon became strong enough, to do without 
it. On the 9th of October, 1646, by an ordinance of both Houses, 
" the name, title, style, and dignity " of Archbishops and Bishops 
were "wholly abolished and taken away;" and their " honours, 
manors, lordships, &c, with all their charters, deeds, books, 
writings, &c," were vested in trustees, " for the payment of the 
just and necessary debts of the Kingdom." By another ordinance, 
passed on the 16th of November, the same year, the sale of the 
Bishops' lands began to be effected. To encourage purchasers the 
utmost pains were taken to make the titles satisfactory, and it 
was even enacted that, in all cases where they were disputed, they 
should be defended at the public expense. But the greatest 
encouragement of all was the good bargains which were to be 
made, in many instances the mere materials of the houses and the 
timber of the estates being worth as much as was paid for the 
whole purchase. 

It was not till some years later that similar steps were taken 
against the Cathedral Clergy. Their titles and offices were 
abolished, and their lands vested in trustees for sale, by an 
ordinance of the Commons alone, which bares date the 30th of 
April, 1649. It is a remarkable feature of this ordinance that it 
revoked all the leases of Cathedral property granted after the 1st 
of December, 1641, that is, ten days before Pennington's petition 
was presented. This ex post facto legislation affords an excellent 
illustration of the notions of justice and freedom which were at 
this time in the ascendant. 

Before this sacrilegious seizure of the revenues and estates of 
the Cathedrals, those venerable structures had been shamefully 
plundered and profaned. So early as 1642 the Cathedral at Can- 
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terbury was ravaged and defaced, as also were the Cathedrals of 
Rochester, Chichester, Winchester, Worcester, Lincoln, Lichfield, 
and partly at least Bristol. About the same time those of 
Salisbury and Gloucester underwent the same fate ; and not long 
after St. Paul's, Peterborough, Westminster Abbey, and Exeter, 
were involved in the general desecration. The Deans and other 
dignitaries were mostly plundered and imprisoned, and the officers 
generally were dispersed ; so that only in a few instances could 
divine service continue to be performed in those stately fabrics, 
and even those were soon closed like the rest. 

Thus were the early structures of our ancestors and the 
memorable monuments of their piety defaced and profaned ; the 
patrimony of the Church, solemnly set apart and consecrated to 
God with such grievous execrations on those who should alienate 
them, and devoted to the honour of Christ and his holy religion, 
sacrilegiously torn from the Church, and employed to the vilest ends 
of a most execrable rebellion ; the daily sacrifices of morning and 
evening prayers throughout the several dioceses of the kingdom 
forcibly prevented ; the continual fountains from which such con- 
stant supplies flowed to so many thousands of the poor, stopped 
up ; and those very foundations which had encouraged and sup- 
ported more learned champions for the Reformed Religion than all 
other Protestant Churches in Europe, dug up as it were from the 
very bottom, under the pretence of destroying Popery and super- 
stition. 

Before dismissing this part of the subject it may be mentioned 
that on the 13th of July, 1652, it was referred to a committee 
to consider " what Cathedrals are to stand, or what to be 
pulled down ; and how such as shall be pulled down may be 
applied to the payment of the public faith." It is wonderful that 
they escaped, and was a circumstance deeply deplored by the 
successors of the predominant faction as the one great mistake of 
the times. " If ever we have the power again," they said, " we 
will level them all with the ground, for if we tear down the nests, 
the birds can never return." 



* 
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In tracing the campaign against Episcopacy from the opening 
of the attack in the London petition of December 11th, 1640, to 
its successful issue in the ordinances by which the Bishops were 
driven from the House of Lords, their titles abolished, their lands 
sold, and their Cathedrals plundered, profaned, and shut up, we 
hare been led on many years in our narrative. We must now 
return to the events which marked the commencement of the year 
1641. By this time the enemies of the Church were so much 
increased, both in number and power, that, shameless as such a 
proceeding was, it was not deemed unsafe for some of the Clergy 
themselves openly and avowedly to appear against her in a body. 
Accordingly ten or a dozen men, calling themselves Ministers of 
the Church of England, presented themselves at the bar of the 
House with a petition, accompanied by a long declaration, 
"against the whole government of the Church." This petition 
was pretended to be signed by several hundred Ministers of 
London and the counties adjacent, but in reality it was the con- 
trivance of a very few, and probably of Mr. Marshall* in par- 
ticular. The thing seems to have been managed in this way. A 
petition, " not to be compelled to take the oath enjoined by the 
new Canons," having been signed by a number of Ministers, was 
entrusted to Mr. Marshall, by whose act or connivance the names 
were cut off, and annexed to what was called the Remonstrance. 
From the debates which followed, this Remonstrance appears to 
have been directed against the government of the Church; 
the secular employment of the Clergy ; their sole control of 
ecclesiastical affairs, such as ordination and Church censures ; and 
the uselessness and large incomes of Deans and Chapters. 

After some discussion, spread over several days, it was at last 
resolved that the Bishops should be deprived of their votes in Par- 
liament ; that the Clergy should be put out of the Commission of 
the Peace; and that they should be disabled from serving as Privy 
Councillors, or in any temporal offices. 

The reformation, however, did not proceed as fast as was expec- 

* An active and well-known Puritau. 
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ted, and therefore certain Ministers appointed to promote this 
Remonstrance, with Dr. Burgess at their head, presented another 
petition to the House, in which, after having returned a great many 
fulsome thanks for all the mischiefs which had already been done 
to the Church, and particularly for sequestering and imprisoning 
so many of the principal Clergy (which they called discountenan- 
cing unworthy and scandalous Ministers), they prayed that the 
consideration of the Remonstrance might be resumed, that the 
use of the Liturgy, according to the rubrics, might be no longer 
enforced, and that an assembly might be called, to consider of 
these and such like matters. 

The gentlemen who presented the Remonstrance styled them- 
selves, as has been already noticed, Ministers of the Church of 
England, and certainly several, if not all, of them, held prefer- 
ments in it, so that the service which the faction received from 
them was doubtless of the highest use in carrying on their 
designs against the Church. When so many of the Clergy were 
concerned in any undertaking, suspicion of danger was naturally 
disarmed ; and in granting their requests the House acquired the 
reputation of friendliness to the Church. Thus it is plain that 
her worst wounds were inflicted by the hands of those who ought 
to have defended her. Men who held her orders, who were bound 
to her by the most solemn vows, who lived by her, and, in fact, 
were to all intents and purposes but those of their wicked hearts 
her Ministers, — -such were the men who both set on foot and 
pushed forward the worst designs against her, joined with her 
most implacable enemies, and proved in the event a tool without 
which it would have been altogether impossible to work her ruin. 

This is a most unpleasant topic, but what follows is of a piece 
with it. It is only a new scene of the same act, in which the 
Clergy of those times had likewise a principal part to play, — a 
part which very much helped forward the catastrophe ; the part, 
that is, of offering their services ix) preach up rebellion. In this 
way they enabled the party to fill every pulpit that was not sup- 
plied by such a one before with a schismatics! and factious 
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lecturer. This practice was first begun in and about London, but 
at last it expanded to various other parts of the kingdom, 
especially the greater cities and market towns. 

The whole Clergy of the faction were deeply engaged in this 
wicked undertaking. The account which Lord Clarendon gives 
of this matter is well worthy of notice. " I must not forget," he 
says, " though it cannot be remembered without much horror, that 
the strange wild-fire among the people was not so much and so 
furiously kindled by the breath of the Parliament as of their 
Clergy, who both administered fuel and blew the coals in the 
Houses too. These men having crept into, and at last driven all 
learned and orthodox men from the pulpits, had, from the begin- 
ning of this Parliament, under the notion of reformation and 
extirpating of Popery, infused seditious inclinations into the hearts 
of men, against the present government of the Church, with many 
libellous invectives against the State too ; but since the raising an 
array, and rejecting the King's last overture of a treaty, they con- 
tained themselves within no bounds, and as freely, and without 
control, inveighed against the person of the King, as they had 
before against the worst malignant ; profanely and blasphemously 
applying whatsoever had been spoken and declared by God Him- 
self, or the Prophets, against the most wicked and impious Kings, 
to incense and stir up the people against their Sovereign. 

" There are monuments enough in the seditious sermons at that 
time printed, and in the memories of men of others not printed, 
of such wresting and perverting of Scripture to the odious pur- 
poses of the Preacher, that pious men will not look over without 
trembling. One takes his text out of Moses' words, Exod. xxxii. 
29, ' Consecrate yourselves to the Lord, even every man upon his 
son, and upon his brother, that he may bestow upon you a blessing 
this day;' and from thence incites his auditory to the utmost 
persecution of those, under what relation soever of blood, neigh- 
bourhood, or dependence, who concurred not in the reformation 
proposed by the Parliament. Another makes as bold with David's 
words in 1 Chron. xxii. 16, c Arise, therefore, and be doing;' and 
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froni thence assures them it was not enough to wish well to the 
Parliament; if they brought not their purse as well as their 
prayers, and their hands as well as their hearts, to the assistance 
of it, the duty in the text was not performed. There were more 
than Mr. Marshall who, from Judges v. 23 ( 4 Curse ye Merez, said 
the angel of the Lord ; curse ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof; 
because they came not to the help of the Lord, to the help of the 
Lord against the mighty,') presumed to inveigh against, and in plain 
terms to pronounce God's own curse against, all those who came 
not, with their utmost power and strength, to destroy and root 
out all the malignant* who in any degree opposed the Parliament. 

" There was one who, from Jeremiah xlviii. 10, 4 Cursed be he 
that keepeth back his sword from blood,' reproved those who gave 
any quarter to the King's soldiers. And another, out of Proverbs 
xxv. 5, ' Take away the wicked from before tho King, and his 
throne shall be established in righteousness,' made it no less a 
case of conscience by force to remove the evil counsellors from the 
King, with bold intimation what might be done to the King 
himself, if he would not suffer them to be removed, than to per- 
form any Christian duty that is enjoined. It would till a volume 
to insert all the impious madness of this kind, so that the com- 
plaint of the Prophet Ezekiel might most truly and seasonably 
have been applied — 4 There is a conspiracy of her Prophets, in the 
midst thereof, like a roaring lion ravening the prey ; they have 
denounced souls, they have taken the treasure and precious 
things ; they have made her many widows in the midst thereof.' 

44 No good Christian can, without horror, tbink of these Minis- 
ters of the Church, who by their function being messengers of 
peace, were only the trumpets of war and incendiaries towards 
rebellion. How much more Christian was that Athenian nun in 
Plutarch, and how shall she rise up in judgment against those 
men, who, when Alcibiades was condemned by the public justice 
of the State, and a decree made that all the religious priests and 
women should ban and curse him, stoutly refused to perform that 
office ; answering that she was a professed religious, to pray and 
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to bless, not to curse and to ban ! And if the person and the 
place can aggravate the offence, as, without doubt, it doth, both 
before God and man, methinks the preaching treason and rebellion 
out of the pulpit should be worse than the advancing it in the 
market, as much as poisoning a man at the Communion would be 
worse than murdering him at a tavern. And, it may be, in that 
catalogue of sins which the zeal of some men hath thought to be 
the sin against the Holy Ghost, there may not any one be more 
reasonably thought to be such, than a Minister of Christ turning 
rebel against his Prince (which is a most notorious apostasy 
against his order), and his preaching rebellion to the people as a 
doctrine of Christ, which adding blasphemy and pertinacy to his 
apostasy, hath all the marks by which good men are taught to 
avoid that sin against the Holy Ghost." 

Examples of the same kind might be multiplied, but a few must 
suffice. Mr. Case, in his sermon before the Commons, 1644, tells 
them, " God is angry," and then makes Him thus expostulate with 
them, " Will you strike ? Will you execute judgment, or will you 
not ? Tell me, for if you will not I will. I will have the 
enemies' blood, and yours too." And Mr. Marshall to the Com- 
mons, in 1641, delivered this horrible paragraph: " What soldier's 
heart would not start, deliberately to come into a subdued city, 
and take the little ones upon the spear's point, to take them by the 
heels, and beat out their brains against the wall * * * yet if this 
work be to revenge God's Church against Babylon, he is a blessed 
man that takes and dashes the little ones against the stones." 
And Mr. Leech, another of their preachers, in 1644, inverts that 
blessed and peaceable prophecy of the Gospel times in this 
manner: "Turn your ploughshares into swords, to fight the 
Lord's battles." To which is fit to be added Mr. Case's profane 
invitation to the Sacrament : " You that have freely and liberally 
contributed to the Parliament" (that is, to a most bloody rebellion, 
notwithstanding what he further said) " for the defence of God's 
cause and the Gospel, draw near with faith," &c. 

And some few years after they particularly pointed out the 
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King for destruction. " Neither," said Mr. Hayrick to the Com- 
mons, in 1646, " let your eyes spare, though there are great ones 
that are guilty ; the highest court may reach the highest persona." 
And before that, in 1644, another, speaking of prayer, used these 
remarkable words to the Commons : " This arrow will find a joint 
in Ahab's armour : draw this arrow, as Jehu did against Jehoram, 
with your full strength, and doubt not but it will, in God's time, 
smite our Romish Jehoram at the heart, and sink him in his 
chariot and chair of pride." Such reason was there for the poet's 
representation in "Hudibras" that the alarms to these horrid 
scenes of war and bloodshed were sounded from the pulpit. 

As the instances above given only concern their exciting the 
people to war and blood, some others shall be added which more 
immediately regard the Church and her constitutions. Dr. 
Holmes, in his sermon in 1641, said, " The ecclesiastical officers, 
ceremonies, and discipline are set up by the Pope, and are an 
appendix or lail of Antichrist." Mr. Greenhill, in his discourse 
before the Commons in 1643, spoke thus : " If justice be at a 
stand, and cannot take hold of living delinquents, to keep the axe 
from rust, let justice be executed on lifeless delinquents : are there 
no altars, no high places, no crucifixes ? " 

Mr. Vicars calls the Church ceremonies "a stinking heap of 
atheistical and Roman rubbish." " Throw away the rubbish," he 
says; "out with the Lords enemies." "Vex the Midianites; 
abolish the Amalekites ; let Popery find no favour, * • * nor pre- 
lacy, because it is tyrannical," said Mr. Coleman to the Commons 
in 1643. And in the same sermon, he exclaimed : " The hierarchy 
is become a fretting gangrene, a spreading leprosy, an insupport- 
able tyranny; up with it; up with it to the bottom, root and 
branch, hip and thigh ; destroy these Amalekites, and let their 
place be no more found." "How many dumb devils are now 
casting out of many parishes in the land!" said Mr. Bond in his 
sermon before the Commons in 1644. " Down with Baal's 
altars, down with Baal's priests," said Mr. Salway in his sermon 
before the Commons in 1643. Mr. Marshall, preaching to both 
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Houses in 1643, spoke thus: " It is better to see people lie wallowing 
in their blood, rather than apostatising from God, and embracing 
idolatry and superstition. * * * Leave not a rag that belongs 
to Popery. * * • Away with it, root and branch, head and 
tail." And in 1644 Mr. Bond said: "Let us take hold of the 
pillars of the Church of Dagon, of the temple of Antichrist, and 
say, Now let me die with Antichrist, Rome, and Babylon." 

They were equally plentiful and liberal also in their invectives 
against the persons of the Clergy : indeed so strange was the 
vehemence of the enthusiastic spirit of rebellion which actuated 
these men, that it frequently hurried them into utter nonsense, 
and sometimes into open blasphemy, in recommending their 
wicked cause to their auditories. A few examples shall be here 
adduced. First, however, it may be observed that the frequent 
pulpit title for the House of Commons was, The House of Gods, 
or The House of mortal Gods. 

There was a sermon licensed and printed in 1645, in which is 
this triumph : " O give thanks unto the Lord ; for He is gracious 
and His mercy endureth for ever ; who remembered us at Naseby, 
for His mercy endureth for ever ; who remembered us in Pem- 
brokeshire, for His mercy, &c. ; who remembered us at Leicester, 
for His mercy, &c. ; who remembered us at Taunton, for His 
mercy, &c. ; who remembered us at Bristol, for His mercy, &c." 
"Honourable patriots, Christ is gone out with His triumphing 
army, conquering, and to conquer. And if you want arms, or 
money, or horse for their accommodation, God is the great land- 
lord of heaven and earth. Art thou then God's tenant, and dost 
owe Him Knight's service and plough service, and doth He want 
thine horse, and shall not He have it ? " said Mr. Teisdale to the 
Commons. One Robinson, in his prayer on a fast-day at South- 
ampton, in 1643, delivered himself thus : " O God, O God, many 
are the hands lift up against us, but there is one God ! It is Thou 
Thyself, O Father, who doest us more mischief than they all." 
And Mr. Evans, preacher at St. Clements, without Temple Bar, 
thus expostulated with God : "0 Lord, when wilt Thou take a 
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chair, and sit among the House of Peers ? And when, O God, 
when, I say, when wilt Thou vote among the honourable 
Commons?" And in his sermon of September 29th, 1643, before 
the Earl of Essex, he thus bespoke the people : " Beloved, can 
you forget the soldiers ? I say, the soldiers, who have spent their 
blood for Christ, as Christ did for them ; even their own precious 
blood in God's cause at Newbury !" A lay preacher at B rough ton, 
near Banbury, in his prayer, uttered this blasphemy : " We know, 
0 Lord, that Abraham made a covenant ; and Moses and David 
made a covenant; and our Saviour made a covenant; but Thy 
Parliaments' covenant is the greatest of all covenants." In which, 
however, he was exceeded by Mr. Bond at the Savoy ; who from 
the pnlpit exhorting the people to assist in bringing in the 
Scots, said, " I say, this is God's cause, and, if our God had 
any cause, this is it ; and if this be not God's cause, then God is 
no God for me, but the devil is got up into heaven." 

One would have thought that doctrines so blasphemous, and so 
abhorrent from the temper of the Gospel, would have created in 
their hearers a deep detestation of these men ; but in fact it was 
quite otherwise. Such was the infatuation of those times, that 
the influence which these ministers and lecturers had upon the 
people was scarcely less strange than the doctrines themselves. 
The women, as is well known, were persuaded by these harangues 
to part with their thimbles and bodkins in this righteous cause ; 
and in common discourse tho Parliament was usually called the 
"blessed Parliament." 

The confederacy was, as has been already observed, general 
among their Clergy ; but the lecturers were an engine which the 
Parliament did in a particular manner ply against the Church, 
with their own immediate hand. On the petition of the inhabi- 
tants of St. Peter's, in Norwich, the House resolved, on the 22nd 
February, 1641, " That the Bishop of Norwich's inhibition to Mr. 
Carter to preach in his own Parish Church is void," and that every 
Minister preach in his own Parish Church so often as he pleases." 
On the 13th of June, the same year, they ordered, "That the 
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Deans and Chapters of all Cathedrals in general be required and 
enjoined to suffer the inhabitants to have free liberty to have a 
sermon preached in their Cathedrals, every Sunday, in the after- 
noon." The month following it was ordered that in all parochial 
churches, where there is no preaching in the afternoon, " If the 
parishioners will maintain a conformable lecturer at their own 
charge, the Parson or Vicar shall give way, unless he will preach 
himself." And shortly after they ordered further, that it should 
be lawful for the parishioners of any parish " to set up a lecturer, 
and to maintain an orthodox" (that is, a seditious) " Minister at 
their own charge, to preach every Lord's day, where there is no 
preaching, and to preach one day in every week, where there is 
no monthly lecture." It is easy to guess what confusion and dis- 
order this would necessarily create at a time when people were by 
so many other means taught to disobey their spiritual guides. 
And not content with giving these general powers to their well- 
affected friends, Parliament proceeded themselves to nominate 
lecturers to very many places. It was the fashion to call these 
men godly, learned, and orthodox Ministers, though Lord Claren- 
don says of them, " I am confident there was not from the 
beginning of this Parliament one orthodox or learned man recom- 
mended by them to any Church in England ; " but on the con- 
trary, by this means all pulpits were supplied with their sedi- 
tious and schismatical preachers." That he was right in this 
opinion seems the more credible, when it is recollected that many 
of these lecturers were persons who either came, or returned, from 
New England. 

For any Minister to refuse to admit these men into his pulpit, 
or oppose their poisoning of his congregation with their pesti- 
lential doctrine, was to run the risk of being at least taken into 
custody, if not sequestered. Lord Clarendon mentions, and the 
journals of the House prove, that many Clergymen were required 
to appear before the committee, for not admitting into their 
churches the lecturers who were recommended to them. And not 
only so, but if any Minister was so happy as to have any of them 
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in his neighbourhood only, and not in his pulpit, and dissuaded 
his parishioners from flocking to hear them in the afternoon, it 
was thought just matter of complaint against him, and deemed 
by tho committee, when brought before them, one very good 
reason for his sequestration. Out of this sort of opposition to the 
lecturers arose the frequent charges which were made against the 
Clergy that they were enemies to preaching, and that they 
presented their people for going to hear a godly Minister, when 
they had no sermon at their own Church. 

It would be easy to adduce many passages from contemporary 
historians to show the mischief effected by this contrivance of 
intruding lecturers into Cathedrals and Parish Churches ; but the 
following from Dugdale must suffice. " To which purpose," he 
says, that is, for poisoning the people with anti-monarchical princi- 
ples, " under a seeming devout and holy pretence to advance and 
promote the preaching of the Gospel, they got a number of lec- 
turers into most of the corporate towns and populous places of 
this realm (according to the pattern of Geneva), especially into 
the city of London ; whom they maintained by voluntary contri- 
butions ; to the end they might be engaged to preach such doc- 
trine as should, upon occasion, prepare the people for any disloyal 
attempt, and dispose them to rebellion. * * Neither 

wanted they pulpits to advance their designs, their lecturers in 
several parts (being men neither of learning nor conscience) in- 
sinuating to the people all those falsehoods and scandals which 
might work in them a dislike towards his Majesty, depraving the 
conformable Clergy," &c. * * * " Nor were the lecturing 
preachers and others of that strain, less active everywhere in this 
desperate (and afterwards bloody) scene ; the chief of which 
throughout all England, were then got into London, West- 
minster, and the suburbs of both : it being very well known both 
by their public sermons and seditious pamphlets, what endeavours 
they sedulously used, to stir up all persons able of body to take 
up arms j and others to give aid with their purses, towards ad- 
vancing that glorious work, as they called it." 
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Suppression of the High Commission Court and Stj 
The Protestation.— Abolition op Ceremonies.— The Lituroy 
Superseded, and the Directory Established. 

The revocation of the sentences of the High Commission and 
other Ecclesiastical Courts, and the restoration of the worst and 
most daring offenders, as before related, could not but be looked 
upon as foreboding the utter destruction of all Church power ; 
and the sad confusion in Church matters, which immediately 
followed upon it, though all these courts were yet in being, and 
legally in as full power as ever, plainly showed that the faction 
understood as much thereby. But lest this should not be enough, 
the party in the House thought fit to give them authority, as well 
as power, for what they did ; and accordingly proceeded to pass 
an act for the taking away of the chief of these courts, namely, 
that of the High Commission ; and by a clause in that act did in 
effect put down all the others likewise. 

This court had been erected by an act of the first year of Queen 
Elizabeth, enabling her Highness, her heirs and successors, to 
authorise such persons as they should think meet, " to exercise, 
use, occupy, and execute all manner of jurisdictions, privileges, 
and pre-eminences, in any ways touching or concerning any 
spiritual and ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; and to visit, reform, re- 
dress, order, correct, and amend all such errors, heresies, schisms, 
abuses, offences, contempts and enormities whatsoever," belonging 
to spiritual or ecclesiastical power or jurisdiction. This power 
was given to the Queen instead of a larger one " which had been 
exercised under the Pope's authority, then abolished." 

Lord Clarendon confesses that this court had extended its 
jurisdiction to some matters which were not strictly cognisable by 
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it ; that it had assumed a questionable power of imposing fines ; 
and that its sentences were sometimes excessively severe. He 
also says that it had rendered itself very unpopular to the com- 
mon lawyers, by neglecting prohibitions from the superior courts : 
and for some years had managed its censures with more sharp- 
ness and less policy than so difficult a season required, though at 
the same time he declares himself unable to find a single instance 
in which " any innocent Clergyman suffered by any ecclesiastical 
censure under it. " 

On these accounts, and by the influence of those restless and 
factious Clergymen who, having formerly been obnoxious, had 
been silenced by the Bishops, the design of taking away this court 
was set on foot, and was easily consented to : for it was riot in 
accordance with the temper of those times to distinguish between 
the reform of abuses, and the destruction of the most necessary 
and excellent things. On the 3rd of November, 1C40, a com- 
mittee was appointed to report upon this court, together with 
that of the Star Chamber; and the following year an act was 
passed which not only abolished the High Commission Court, but 
in effect destroyed the whole external power of Church censures. 
This was not originally intended, but those who drew the measure 
up, observing how many enemies the court had, ventured to 
exceed their commission, and inserted clauses which utterly took 
away all ecclesiastical jurisdiction. For two days the King was 
unwilling to give his consent to the bill ; but such a fire was 
kindled against the Bishops, as the only obstacles to any reforma- 
tion, and so many threatenings to cut them off "root and branch" 
arose, that at last, at the request of some of their own body, he 
was compelled to yield. The party were much pleased to see how 
this sort of logic prevailed ; " little doubting," says Lord Claren- 
don, " but when they had taken away their jurisdiction in the 
Church by that bill, and their dignity in the State, by removing 
them out of the House of Peers, they should find it no hard 
matter to abolish their names and titles out of the kingdom, 
* * * and to enjoy their goodly lands and revenues, which could 
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only make the reformation complete." All this, as we have seen, 
was afterwards fully accomplished. 

At the same time also an act was passed for taking away 
the Star Chamber. This court sometimes took cognizance of 
ecclesiastical causes, Archbishop Whit gift having turned various 
things of that kind into it, as well to waive the dispute about the 
High Commission Court, as to avoid the more immediate burden 
of the odium raised by the party against himself and the other 
Bishops, for their censures in that Commission. However, as 
Church matters were not the direct business of that court, no fur- 
ther account of this bill will be given, except to say that it also 
regulated the Council Table, and that with the Star Chamber fell 
a prime branch of the royal prerogative. So plainly did the 
Church and the Crown go hand in-hand to ruin. 

While these measures were under discussion, another project 
was set on foot against the Church which ought not to be over- 
looked. Mr. Pym, by dexterously laying before the House of 
Commons some information respecting a plot which he professed 
to have discovered, contrived to carry a bill of attainder against 
the Earl of Strafford. Finding that this bill was not likely to get 
so easily through the House of Lords, he pretended to disclose a 
little more of this dangerous plot, alleging, at the same time, that 
it was not fit that the rest, which they were to believe was very 
monstrous indeed, should see the light. Under the pretext 
afforded by this discovery he also moved that, in order to defeat 
the designs of the supposed conspirators, " some protestation 
might be entered into by the members of both Houses." Accor- 
dingly it was resolved that all the members should, "in the 
presence of Almighty God, promise, vow, and protest, to maintain 
and defend * * * with their lives, power, and estates, the true 
Reformed Protestant religion, expressed in the doctrine of the 
Church of England, against all Popery and Popish innovations 
within this realm." This protestation seemed so honest and 
reasonable that it was immediately made by the Speaker and all 
the members then present, those who wished well to the Church 
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imagining that they had effectually defeated the new Reformers, 
in their project of altering the ecclesiastical government, by thus 
committing them to a declaration in favour of the doctrine of the 
Church of England, which so unequivocally insists upon the three 
orders of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons. The next day this 
protestation was sent up to the Lords, who all but two (the 
Bishops not excepted) took it likewise. The leaders of the faction 
were highly gratified with their success in this matter, for the 
oath was not altogether unlike the Covenant by which such great 
things had been effected in Scotland, and they knew that they 
could put upon it whatever sense they pleased. Indeed, only the 
day after the Lords had taken it, the Commons, being informed 
that some of their friends out of doors scrupled at it, under the 
apprehension that it obliged them to defend Bishops, proceeded to 
resolve that, " by the doctrine of the Church of England against 
all Popery and Popish innovations," &c, is meant 44 only the 
public doctrine professed in the said Church, so far as it is 
opposite to Popery and Popish innovations j" and that "the words 
arc not to be extended to the maintaining of any form of worship, 
discipline, or government ; nor of any rites or ceremonies of the 
said Church of England." An attempt was made to compel all 
subjects to take the protestation thus explained ; but the bill for 
this purpose was rejected by the House of Lords ; on which the 
Commons at once resolved, that whosoever should not take it, was 
unfit to bear office in the Church or Commonwealth. 

When such vile and flagitious methods were taken to draw the 
whole nation into a conspiracy against the Church, it could no 
longer be doubted that its utter ruin was intended, and that if it 
! were not plucked up root and branch at once, it was only because 
the country was not yet sufficiently misled to endure so complete a 
revolution. Hence the chief projectors of these proceedings were 
still obliged to move on cautiously, and to content themselves 
with assailing the outworks of the ecclesiastical fortress : and 
therefore set themselves first to the abolishing of ceremonies, and 
such other externals of worship, as they were pleased to call 
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superstition and idolatry; that is, every thing in it that was 
decent and comely. Accordingly early in 1641 they made an 
order " to deface, demolish, and quite take away all images, altars 
and tables turned altar-wise, crucifixes, superstitious pictures, 
monuments and relics of idolatry, out of all Churches and Chapels, 
&c." This order seems to have been committed to the care of Sir 
Robert Harlow for execution ; and that zealous knight (as Mr. 
Whitelock observes with a smile) took down the cross in Cheap- 
side, Charing-cross, and other like monuments impartially; though 
his commission reached only to such as were in churches. 

It was at this time probably, but certainly during the troubles 
of the Rebellion, that the famous monument, commonly known as 
Paul's Cross, was destroyed. It was a pulpit of wood, covered 
with lead, contrived in the form of a cross, and erected on several 
steps of stone, and placed about the centre of St. Paul's Church- 
yard. In this pulpit more learned men had appeared, and out of 
it more sound and good divinity had been delivered, than perhaps 
any one pulpit could boast of since the first preaching of the 
Gospel; and especially, under that banner of the cross, now 
stigmatised as idolatrous, more learning against Popery, and all 
real idolatry had been shown, than those new Reformers were 
ever masters of. 

It was ordered, on the 17th of February that year, that the 
statute of the University of Cambridge imposing the use of the 
surplice on all graduates and students, should not be enforced, " as 
being against the law, and the liberty of the subject." Three 
davs afterwards this order was extended to the Scholars of 
Westminster, Eton, and Winchester. On the 31st of August a 
resolution was passed "that the Churchwardens should forth- 
with remove the Communion tables from the East end of the 
Church, where they stand altar- wise, and take away the rails r and 
leave the chancels as before the late innovations." This resolu- 
tion was incorporated with another which was passed on the 8th 
of September, and which further enjoined that " all crucifixes, 
pictures of the Trinity, and images of the Virgin Mary, be taken 
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away ; that tapers, candlesticks, and basins be removed from the 
Commnnion tables; that all bowing at the name of Jesus, or 
towards the East end of the Church, be foreborne ;" and that " the 
Deans of the Cathedrals, the Vice-Chancellor, the Heads of Houses 
in the Universities, and the Churchwardens for parochial 
churches, do execute these orders, and certify the performance of 
them to the Parliament." The Lords not only refused to join in 
this ord # er, but, being offended at the factious and presumptuous 
proceedings of the Commons, directed the printing of the order 
of their own House, made on the 16th of February, 1641, "that 
the Divine Service should be performed as it is appointed by the 
acts of Parliament of this realm ; and that all such as shall dis- 
turb that wholesome order, shall be severely punished according 
to law." The Commons were asked to concur, but instead 
they published a declaration reciting their own order of the 
previous day, commanding all the Commons of England to submit 
to their direction, and remonstrating against the steps taken 
by the Lords. 

This declaration was passed on tlie very day of the recess, and 
though it had no sort of legislative force, was at once carried into 
execution. Mr. Pym, who was chairman of the committee which 
was to sit during the vacation t " immediately with his own hand 
signed the printed declarations, * * • and caused them to be 
so read in all Churches in London, and throughout the countries : 
whereupon the seditious and factious persons caused the windows 
to be broken down in Churches; broke down the rails and 
removed the Communion tables (which in many places had stood 
in that manner ever since the Reformation), and committed many 
insolent and scandalous disorders.** (Clarendon.) 

It was vain to oppose these illegal proceedings. If the Clergy 
and the more substantial parishioners offered any resistance, they 
were required to appear before the committee ; and if they could 
neither be threatened nor persuaded to submit, " their attendance 
was continued," says Clarendon, " from day to day, to their great 
charge and vexation." The address of any single sectary was 
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gladly received against the Churcft and the Clergy ; but the com- 
mittee would not hear the petition of the Churchwardens and 
parishioners of St. Giles's, Cripplegate, in favour of their rails and 
Communion table, though they pleaded the prescription of eighty 
years. 

It may be mentioned here that at a somewhat later period King 
James's Book of Sports was ordered to be " burnt by the hands of 
the common hangman in Cheapside, and other usual places ;" 
which was accordingly done under the inspection of the sheriffs of 
Middlesex and London. All May Poles were also commanded to 
be taken down, and constables and tithing-men were subjected to 
a penalty of five shillings weekly till the removal should be 
effected. Indeed such was the fanaticism of the times that the 
gravest Divines were not ashamed, in set and formal treatises, to 
attack these things as great idols and monuments of superstition. 

About the latter end of 1643 there was an order passed, which 

I 

appears in the journals of the House, for selling the copes, sur- 
plices, &c, in all Cathedral, Collegiate, and Parish Churches. By 
an ordinance of May 9th, 1644, the command to remove all images 
and pictures from Churches and Chapels, was extended to all open 
places whatsoever : the use of surplices, superstitious vestments, 
&c, was forbidden ; the cross was not permitted to continue upon 
any plate or other thing used about the worship of God ;" organs 
were ordered to be taken away ; and at the close it was directed 
that not only should copes, surplices, superstitious vestments, 
roods, fonts, and organs be taken away, but utterly defaced. 

It is remarkable that in this barbarous crusade against holy 
things, it was specially provided that the arms, statues, monu- 
ments, &'c, of the ancient nobility and gentry should be spared, 
and also the pictures and images of Kings and other dead persons 
who "had not been commonly reputed or taken for saints." It 
was, it seems, only a war against saints. So Ireton understood it, 
for we are told that in one of the places where he had his quar- 
ters — " In his zeal against the images of a church whose windows 
were very beautiful, he made all the twelve Apostles and other 
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saints suffer a second martyrdom ; only the picture of the Old 
Dragon vomiting the flames of hell out of his mouth, was spared, 
and, for old acquaintance, left entire which occasioned the 
inhabitants to whisper among themselves that it was plain who 
was Ircton's saint. Wood tells a similar story of Richard Culmer, 
one of Calamy's worthies. In the windows of Christ Church, 
Canterbury, was, among other things, a representation of the 
history of our Lord's temptation. In destroying these windows 
Culmer was careful to break down Christ, but left the devil 
standing. The reason he assigned for this strange proceeding 
was that " he had an order to take down Christ, but had no order 
to take down the devil." 

In cases in which the constables, tithing-men, justices of the 
peace, and deputy lieutenants, trembled to execute the orders of 
Parliament, the sacrilegious work was taken in hand by the 
rabble, or by the soldiers of the rebel army, and was carried out 
with such circumstances of outrage and profaneness as seem 
scarcely credible. For instance at Yaxley, some of Captain 
Beaumont's soldiers broke open the Church doors, shamefully 
defiled the font, and then baptized a horse, using over it the 
solemn words of that holy sacrament, and signing it with the sign 
of the cross. At Lichfield, as Dugdale tells us, the soldiers 
" demolished all the monuments, pulling down the curious carved 
work, battering in pieces the costly windows, and destroying the 
evidences and records belonging to that Church : which being 
done, they stabled their horses in the body of it ; kept courts of 
guard in the cross aisles ; broke up the pavement ; polluted the 
choir with their excrements ; every day hunted a cat with hounds 
throughout tte Church ; delighted themselves in the echo from 
the goodly vaulted roof; and, to add to their wickedness, brought 
a calf into it wrapped in linen, carried it to the font, sprinkled it 
with water, and gave it a name, in scorn and derision of that holy 
sacrament of baptism : and when Prince Rupert recovered that 
Church by force, Russel, the governor, carried away the Com- 
munion plate and linen, with whatsoever else was of value." 
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After holy places aud things, holy days and seasons were next 
attacked. Christmas-day, which the Church had always celebrated 
as a festival, was, in 1644, ordered to be observed as a great fast; 
and Mr. Calaray, a relation of the author of the " Abridgement," 
preaching before the Commons on that day, said, " This year God, 
by a providence, hath buried this festival in a fast, and I hope it 
will never rise again." In 1647 the Lords and Commoms 
ordained that the " feast of the nativity of Christ, Easter and 
"Whitsuntide, and all other festival days, commonly called holy 
days, be no longer observed." Instead of the festival seasons 
which had been immemorially kept, and which were dear to the 
people, it was directed that, for the ease of scholars, apprentices, 
and servants, the second Tuesday in every month should be a day 
of recreation and pastime. 

From the commencement of the troubles the Liturgy had been 
an object of special dislike and attack to the faction. As early as 
1640 attempts were made to alter it, and to change the rubrics 
regulating its use. The rabble also began to break into the 
Churches; they disturbed the service, called it "porridge," and 
poured contempt and scorn upon it. Dr. Heylin tells us that at 
St. Margaret's, Westminster, in 1641, when the Commons were 
assembled there, " as the priest began the second service at the 
holy table, some of the Puritans or Presbyterians began a Psalm, 
and were therein followed by the rest, in so loud a tune, that the 
minister was thereby forced to desist from his duty." 

The first open attempt made upon the Liturgy by the House of 
Commons was on the 7th of September, 1641, and is thus 
described by Lord Clarendon : — " Finding their numbers to be so 
thin, that they might by art or accident prevail with the major 
part to be of their mind ; and to gratify the more violent party of 
the Reformers (who with great impatience suffered themselves to 
be contained within any bounds or limits by those who knew 
better how to conduct their business), they entered upon debate 
of the Book of Common Prayer (which sure, at that time, was 
much reverenced throughout the kingdom), and proposed, in 
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regard (they said) many things in it gave offence, at least 
umbrage to tender consciences, that there might be liberty to dis- 
use it ; which proposition was so ungracious, that though it was 
made in a thin House, and pressed by those who were of the 
greatest power and authority, it was so far from being consented 
to, that by the major part (the House then consisting of about six 
score) it was voted, that it should be duly observed : however, the 
next day, contrary to all rules and orders of Parliament, very 
many being absent, who had been active in that debate, they sus- 
pended the order ;" and issued the order of September 8th, already 
described. 

Such was the attachment of the people to their ancient Liturgy, 
which had come down to them from men who had shed their 
blood for the truth, that it was necessary for some time longer to 
disguise the purpose of extirpating it. At leDgth, however, on the 
3rd of January, 1645, an ordinance was passed which repealed the 
statutes of the 2nd and 3rd of Edward VI.; the statute of the 5th 
and 6th of the same Prince; and as much of the 1st, 5th, and 8th 
of Queen Elizabeth as concerned the use of the Common Prayer ; 
and provided further, "that the said Book of Common Prayer 
shall not remain or be from henceforth used in any Church, 
Chapel, or place of public worship within the Kingdom of 
England or dominions of Wales; and that the Directory for 
public worship (annexed to the ordinance) shall be henceforth 
used, &c." 

By a subsequent ordinance it was provided that any Minister 
neglecting to use the Directory should, for every omission, forfeit 
forty shillings *, and that any one who should " deprave it by 
preaching, writing, or printing," Should be fined not less than five 
pounds. It seems the men who were so loud in their complaints 
against the imposition of the Book of Common Prayer, had no 
scruple about imposing the Directory as soon as they had the 
power. 

But, which is still more remarkable, the ordinance provided 
*' that if any person or persons whatsoever, shall at any time or 

G 
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times hereafter, use, or cause the aforesaid Book of Common 
Prayer to be used, in any Church, Chapel, or public place of wor- 
ship, or in any private place or family, within the Kingdom of 
England, &c, every such person so offending therein, shall, for 
the first offence, forfeit and pay the sum of five pounds of lawful 
English money ; for the second offence the sum of ten pounds ; 
and for the third offence, shall suffer one wlwle year* 8 imprisonment, 
without bail or mainprise"* It was also directed that all the 
Common Prayer Books of the Churches should be brought in to 
the committees of the several counties. And in 1647, when it was 
proposed to grant liberty of conscience to all Dissenters from 
Presbytery except Roman Catholics, the House of Commons care- 
fully provided that the indulgence should not extend to the Book 
of Common Prayer. 

It is a very noteworthy circumstance that the ordinance which 
prohibited the use of the Book of Common Prayer under such 
severe penalties, passed on the eve of St. Bartholomew's Day, — 
the very day on which that Act of Uniformity took effect, seven- 
teen years afterwards, in 1662, against which the Nonconformists 
raise such a clamour for its intolerance and persecution. Let the 
ordinance of a mere " rump of the legislature," and the solemn act 
of the three estates of the realm, be put side by side and honestly 
compared, and it will be abundantly manifest which breathes 
most of the true spirit of religious liberty. 

* How many of the "two thousand " who are this year to be commemo- 
rated as men of tender conscience and the pioneers of religious liberty, were 
consenting parties to this infamous ordinance ? 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Assembly. — Nomination of its Members.— Their Character. — 
First Meeting.— Obstacles to Success.— Declining Influence.— 
Dissolution. 

One of the engines employed in pulling down the Established 
Church was the Assembly. To give a complete history of that 
body would occupy too much space ; but the narrative requires a 
brief account of it to be put before the reader. 

It has been before mentioned that it had been declared, by a 
resolution of the House of Commons, that the regular Convocation 
of the Clergy had no power to make constitutions, &c, or to 
meddle in matters of discipline, &c, withqut consent of Parlia- 
ment. Of course, this body having been superseded, it was 
necessary that some substitute should be provided for attending to 
Church matters. Accordingly on the 15th of March, 1641, the 
Lords ordered that a committee of ten Earls, ten Bishops, and ten 
Barons should be nominated to settle the affairs of the Church. 
The same day this committee, known as the Committee of 
ReUgitny appointed a sub -committee to prepare matters for their 
consideration, and authorised it to call to its assistance various 
Bishops and Divines. Its principal members seem to have been 
Archbishop Usher, the Bishops of Durham and Exeter, Dr. 
Samuel Ward, Dr. Prideaux, Dr. William Twisse, Dr. Sanderson, 
Dr. Featly, Dr. Brownrigg, Dr. Holdsworth, Dr. Hackett, Dr. 
Corn. Burgess, Mr. John White, Mr. Stephen White, Mr. 
Edmund Calamy, and Mr. T. Hill. Their meetings were held in 
the Jerusalem Chamber, and the whole constitution of the Church, 
in its doctrine and discipline, its worship and government, appears 
to have been matter of debate at their sit tings, which only con- 
tinued till about the middle of May, when they were broken up 
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in consequence of the bringing of the bill into the House of Com- 
mons against Deans and Chapters. 

Laud, with the sagacity peculiar to him, saw how dangerous 
a body the Committee of Religion might prove, and soon after 
its appointment made this entry in his diary : "This committee 
(wherein the lay votes will be double to the Clergy) will meddle 
with doctrine as well as ceremonies, and will call some Divines to 
them to consider of the business. * * * Upon the whole 
matter, i" believe this committee will prove the National Synod of 
England, to the great dishonour of this Church ; and what else 
may follow upon it, God knoweth." 

The Committee itself did not prove to be the National Synod, 
but it prepared the way for it. During the latter part of 1641, and 
beginning of 1642, the appointment of such an assembly was a good 
deal talked of and asked for, and at length, on the 6th of October 
in the latter year, a bill for that purpose passed both Houses, but 
the King refused his assent to it. However, on the 12th of June, 
1643, the object was accomplished by an ordinance, in which the 
Lords and Commons declared that they thought it " fit and neces- 
sarj r to call an assembly of learned, godly, and judicious divines, 
to consult of such things " as both or either of the Houses " should 
"propose to them;" and to give them "atlvice and counsel, when 
required." 

The Clergy had no part in nominating the members of this 
Assembly, but the House of Commons appointed " the knights and 
burgesses," says Lord Clarendon, " to bring in the names of such 
divines for the several counties, as they thought fit, to constitute 
an assembly for the framing a new model for the government of 
the Church ; which was done accordingly ; those who were true 
sons of the Church uot so much as endeavouring the nomination 
of sober and learned men, abhorring such a reformation as began 
with the invasion and suppression of the Church's rights in a 
synod, as well known as Magna Charta. And if any well affected 
member, not enough considering the scandal and the consequence 
of thut violation, did name an orthodox and well-reputed divine to 
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assist in that assembly, it was argument enough against him, that 
he was nominated by a person in whom they had no confidence ; 
and they only had reputation enough to commend to this consulta- 
tion, who were known to desire the utter demolishing of the whole 
fabric of the Church." 

The Assembly consisted of 120 members, of whom ten were 
peers, and twenty were members of the House of Commons. The 
immense majority of the divines who were nominated to it, were 
men who favoured the Presbyterian discipline, but some few were 
Episcopalians, and five are said to have been Independents, who 
wore known by the name of the " dissenting brethren." Ultimately, 
a number of the Scotch Commissioners were added, some of whom 
were peers, and the rest Clergymen. 

It was to this strange and incongruous body that the important 
task of framing a new scheme of government for the Church was 
committed. Lord Clarendon gives it the following character : — 
" Of about 120, of whom that Assembly was to consist, there were 
not above twenty who were not declared and avowed enemies to 
the doctrine or discipline of the Church of England ; some of them 
infamous in their lives and conversations, and most of them of 
very mean parts in learning, if not of scandalous ignorance, and 
of no other reputation than of malice to the Church of England ; 
so that that convention hath not since produced anything that 
might not then have reasonably been expected from it." The 
King says, in one of his proclamations, that the members were 
neither men of " learning nor reputation, but were eminently dis- 
affected to the government of the Church of England, and such 
as had openly preached rebellion, by their exciting of the people 
to take arms against him." Laud, to whom it was as bad as mar- 
tyrdom to live to see this Assembly convened, declares, — "A great 
part, if not the greater part, of them were Brownists, or Indepen- 
dents, or New England Ministers, if not worse; or at best, 
refactory persons to the doctrine, or discipline, or both, of the 
Church of England, established by law, and now brought together 
to reform it. An excellent conclave ! — This, without God's mercy, 
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will bring forth schism fierce enough to rend and tear religion out 
of this kingdom." And even Milton himself, whose words are 
especially worthy of attention, asserts that they were " neither 
chosen by any rule or custom ecclesiastical ; nor eminent for either 
piety or knowledge, above others left out." " The most part of 
them," he continues, " were such as had preached and cried down 
with great show of zeal the avarice and pluralities of Bishops and 
Prelates ; and one cure of souls was a full employment for one 
spiritual pastor, how able soever, if not a charge rather above 
human strength. Yet these conscientious men (ere any part of 
the work done for which they came together, and that, on the 
public salary) wanted not boldness to the ignominy and scandal 
of their pastor-like profession, and especially of their boasted 
reformation, to seize into their hands, or not unwillingly 
to accept (besides one, sometimes two, or more of the best 
livings) Collegiate Masterships in the Universities, rich lectures 
in the City, setting sail to all winds that might blow gain 
into their covetous bosoms ; by which means these great rebukers 
of non-residence, among so many distant cures, were not ashamed 
to be seen so quickly pluralists and non-residents themselves, to a 
fearful condemnation doubtless by their own mouths. So that 
between them the teachers, and these the disciples, there hath 
not been a more ignominous and mortal wound to faith, to piety, 
to the work of reformation ; nor more cause of blaspheming given 
to the enemies of God's truth, since the first preaching of reforma- 
tion: 1 

It is obvious that a body so chosen, and composed of such 
elements, has no real claim to be regarded as a lawful synod of the 
English Church. Besides, according to the theory of our con- 
stitution, no synod, however constituted, can have any legitimate 
authority, unless it be convened by royal mandate ; which this 
Assembly was so far from being, that it was expressly inhibited 
by the King from meeting at the time appointed. However, the 
members, to the number of sixty-nine, came together on Saturday, 
July 1st, 1643, appearing, says Fuller in his quaint way, " in coats 
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and cloaks of several forms and fashions ; so that Dr. Westfield, 
and some few others, seemed the only nonconformists among them, 
for their conformity ; whose gowns and canonical habits differed 
from all the rest." 

The hopes which were conceived of this godly Assembly, and 
which no doubt they had conceived of themselves, were strangely 
blighted by the unexpected obstacles which they met with in 
carrying on the intended reformation. In the first place, the 
celebrated Mr. Selden, who was one of the lay assessors, having 
no particular affection for any Clergymen, and least of all for 
those of the Assembly, employed his vast learning " rather to pose 
than profit, perplex tffan inform the members; and especially 
opposed what Fuller calls the " jure-divino-ship n of Presbytery. 
Mr. Whitlock, himself one of the lay members, remarks with 
seeming pleasure, that " Mr. Selden spoke admirably, and con- 
futed divers of them in their own learning ; and sometimes, when 
they had cited a text of Scripture to prove their assertion, he 
would tell them, 4 Perhaps in your little pocket Bibles, with gilt 
leaves,' (which they would often pull out and read) 'the translation 
may be thus ; but the Greek or the Hebrew signifies this or that ; 
and so would totally silence them/ " 

A still greater obstruction was the conduct of the five dissenting 
brethren already mentioned. These men, being dissatisfied with 
the constitution of the English Church, had gone into voluntary 
exile with several wealthy merchants and their families, and 
settling part at Rotterdam, and part at Arnheim, set up a Con- 
gregational and Independent Church discipline of their own. Upon 
the breaking out of the rebellion, they returned to England, 
gathered congregations in London, and at length contrived to get 
themselves nominated to the Assembly. They seemed a con- 
temptible body at first, but like the little cloud, no bigger than a 
man's hand, which appeared to Elijah's servant, they grew at last 
into a blackness which overspread the whole hemisphere of 
Presbytery. Petitioning Parliament for toleration, they obtained 
such support among some of the leading members, that they 
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practically carried their point against all the opposition of the 
Assembly. Nor was this all ; for they became a principal obstacle 
to the settlement of the Presbyterian model ; and, as every one 
knows, acquired such influence in the army as ultimately enabled 
them to seize the reins of supreme power. 

The Presbyterians raised a loud outcry against the toleration 
claimed by the Independents, and did everything in their power 
to obtain from Parliament an ordinance restricting their liberty. 
Against that toleration the Assembly petitioned in a body ; the 
divines preached; and the printing presses were actively 
employed. In fact, as Fuller observes, " those who desired most 
ease and liberty for their sides, when bound with Episcopacy, now 
girt their own garment closest about the consciences of others." 

Parliament, though flattering the Assembly, and seeking to 
enhance their reputation with the people, took care to keep a very 
strict hand over them, and never permitted them to assume any 
coercive power in matters of Church government, or indeed to do 
anything else which was very material. "Once," says Fuller. 
" they stretched themselves beyond their own line, in meddling 
with what was not committed by Parliament to their cognizance 
and consultation ; for which they were afterwards staked down, 
and tied up with a short tether. For though the wise Parliament 
made use of the Presbyterian zeal and activity for the extirpation 
of Bishops, yet they discreetly resolved to hold a strict hand over 
them, as not coming by their own power to advise, but called to 
advise with the Parliament ; nor were they to cut out their own 
toork, but to make up what was cat to their own hands ; and 
seeing a Praemunire is a rod, as well for a Presbyter as a Prelate, 
* * • * though they felt not this rod, it was shown to them, 
and shaken over them." 

It was to settle a government agreeable to God's Word, and to 
make a nearer approach to the Church of Scotland, that the 
Assembly was appointed, but it never completely succeeded in that 
object. It had power to destroy Episcopacy, but not to set up 
anything else in its stead; for the House was as unwilling to 
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endure the yoke of Scotch Presbytery as what was called Pre- 
latical tyranny. So jealous were the Commons of this discipline 
that, hearing of a petition that was intended to be presented in its 
favour, they voted it scandalous even before they received it. 
And when the Common Council of London sent a petition to the 
same effect, they ordered a sharp answer to be returned ; in 
which, among other things, they said " they conceived the City 
and Common Council were informed falsely of their proceedings, 
or else they would not have precipitated on the judgment of the 
Parliament." Certain ministers, who presumed to address the 
House on the same subject, were told that they " need not wait for 
an answer, but might go home and look to their several congre- 
gations." 

Such success as the Assembly had in establishing their favourite 
discipline, seenis to have been in a great measure due to the 
influence of the Commissioners and Parliament of Scotland, 
whose support was the main stay of the English rebellion. It was 
for fear of offending them that the proposition to settle the Church 
Government upon the Presbyterian plan was entertained; and, as 
might have been expected, the work proceeded slowly and reluc- 
tantly. Divine right was claimed for Presbytery, but the House 
of Commons propounded nine questions on the subject to the 
Assembly, to which no answer appears to have been returned. 
However, on the 29th of August, 1648, an ordinance was passed, 
which, though it fell far short of expectation, provided " that all 
parishes and places whatsoever, in England and Wales, (except 
the chapels or places in the houses of the King and his children, 
and the Peers of the realm) should be brought under the govern- 
ment of congregational, classical, provincial, and national Assem- 
blies." This was a great step in advance ; but two most important 
points in the Presbyterian scheme were omitted, viz.: — the power 
of suspension from the sacrament, and of excommunication. This 
power the House could not be prevailed upon to concede, but, on 
the contrary, expressly resolved that *« the Presbytery should not 
suspend from the sacrament at their own discretion, but for such i 
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offences only as should be particularly expressed in an ordinance 
made for that purpose." In short, as Fuller observes, " Parliament 
kept the coercive power in their own hands, not trusting them to 
carry the keys at their girdle ; so that the power of excommunica- 
tion was not intrusted with them ; but ultimately resolved into a 
committee of eminent persons of Parliament, whereof Thomas 
Earl of Arundel is the first person nominated." 

But though the Assembly were thus restrained in their endea- 
vours to effec ta complete establishment of Presbytery, they were 
indulged to their heart's content in another direction, viz. : in 
doing all the mischief they could devise against the Church of 
England. It was at their instigation that the " solemn league 
and covenant" was imposed upon the nation; the Liturgy abolished, 
and such severe penalties inflicted upon all who should use it, 
either in public or private ; the Directory enforced ; and a solemn 
fest-day appointed for imploring the divine blessing upon the rebel 
arms, at the time when the Earl of Essex marched into the West. 
Dr. Heylin says of its principal members, that they were " pre- 
ferred to the best benefices of the sequestered Clergy, (some of them 
three or four together) * * * besides having the honour of 
assisting in so great an action as the ruin of the Church, and the 
subversion of the monarchy." 

The story of the declining influence of the Assembly may best 
be told in one or two extracts from contemporary historians. They 
were " so confounded at the opposition in their own House from 
their warm Dissenting brethren ; and at the checks and repulses 
they frequently met with from the House of Commons, that they 
grew very weary of their attendance; and began to fell 
off, and retire home privately, and by degrees, without any for- 
malities of proroguing and dissolving." " Such as remained (hav- 
ing survived their great respect,) and being too few to maintain 
the dignity of an Assembly, contented themselves with the notion 
of a committee, chiefly employed to examine the abilities and 
good affections of thoso who were presented to livings." " The 
wisest of them were at last a little sensible of their own fatal 
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errors in breaking off a synodical union with their spiritual 
governors, and submitting to be made an independent body of 
Presbyters, to quarrel externally among themselves; and to be 
made a property to the lay -powers, who meant no more than to 
serve a turn by them, and then to despise them." The finishing 
stroke was given to the body which played so prominent a part in 
the ruin of the Church, at the beginning of 1653, when Cromwell 
at length dissolved the Long Parliament. Such a synod had never 
before met in the christian world, and, as might have been ex- 
pected from its constitution, it led to incalculable confusion and 
mischief. So unfit were many of its members for the work to 
which they were appointed, that at length they became ashamed 
of their own incompetency, and one by one retired from a position 
which only exposed them to contempt. And of not a few it may 
be said, without any breach of charity, that their character was 
such, that it may well be reckoned among the greatest honours of 
the Church of England, that she had such men for her enemies. 
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O JIAPTER V . 

TlTHF.S. — EsTAKUSHMENT OF THE PRESBYTERIAN DISCIPLINE. — UN- 
WELCOME llESTUICTfONS. — PROCEEDINGS OF ONE OF THE LANCASHIRE 

Classes. 

Almost the only public monument of the Church now remaining, 
besides the fabrics themselves, was the provision made for the 
Clergy. The revenues of the Cathedrals, as we have' seen, were 
already disposed of. The laity of the faction, under the specious 
pretence of maintaining a godly ministry, had been quick to lay 
their hands upon these ; and the puritanical ministers were the 
less reluctant to see the alienation of this part of the Church 
property, because it seemed so essentially associated with Episco- 
pacy. The tithes, however, of the parochial Clergy were yet 
untouched, and these the Presbyterians were as willing to preserve 
as Churchmen themselves, for they had already got possession of 
many of the richest livings in the country. But it was not so easy to 
stop the work of spoilation, once begun, as they could have wished. 
They met with great opposition from the Independents, and other 
enthusiasts whose hands they had strengthened, and whose aid 
they had invoked, against the Church. These sects were especially 
hostile to tithes, denouncing them as Jewish and unchristian, and 
insisting that they ought to be abolished. Their doctrine, 
naturally enough, became popular with many of the laity, and, 
amidst the lawlessness of those times, every factious parishioner 
could safely withhold his dues, and was not slow to learn the 
plausible trick of pleading conscience for so doing. Factious 
ministers also, who had set a covetous eye upon the livings of the 
regular Clergy, found their opportunity in the growing dislike of 
this impost. My the most vehement declamations against it, they 
frequently induced the people to complain of their Incumbents to 
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the Committees, and then contrived to get themselves nominated 
in their stead. It was found, however, that these men were ready 
enough, whenever the contributions to their support fell short of 
the legal value of their benefices, to fall back upon the Jewish 
custom which they had before condemned, thus teaching their 
dupes, by sad experience, that they only considered tithes to be 
unlawful, as long as more was to be obtained by gifts and sub- 
scriptions. 

The agitation against tithes, in the first instance at least, was 
contrary to the wish of Parliament, for on the 8th of November, 1644, 
an ordinance was passed which strictly enjoined all persons " fully, 
truly, and effectually, to set out, yield and pay respectively, all and 
singular tithes, offerings, oblations, obventions, rates for tithes, 
and all other duties, commonly known by the name of tithes, &c." 

* * But the sectaries had as little regard for this ordinance 
as its enactors themselves had for the established laws of the 
realm, and continued their efforts, by petition and otherwise, to 
effect their object. It seems, indeed, that they would ulti- 
mately have succeeded, if the House could have hit upon any 
expedient for satisfying the lay impropriators, or devised any other 
means of maintaining a ministry : for it is certain, as Lord 
Clarendon tells us, that in 1653, Barebone's Parliament had a 
quarrel " against all who called themselves ministers, and who, 
by being called so, received .tithes and respect from their neigh- 
bours. They looked upon the function itself to be anti-christian, 
and the persons to be burthensome to the people ; and the 
requiring and payment of tithes to be absolute Judaism ; and they 
thought fit that they should be abolished altogether ; and that 
there might not, for the time to come, be any race of people who 
might revive these pretences, they proposed that all lands belonging 
to the Universities, and Colleges in the Universities, might be sold, 
and the monies that should arise thereby be disposed for the public 
service, and to ease the people from the pnyment of taxes and 
contributions." 

But passing from this subject, our attention must next be 
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directed to the substitute provided for that admirable system of 
Ecclesiastical Government which had been so utterly destroyed. 
It has been pointed out that the self-same ordinance which 
prohibited the use of the Prayer Book, enforced the Directory 
under severe penalties. It was nearly four years, however, after 
the abolition of the ancient church discipline, before any attempt, 
however imperfect, was made to replace it by anything deserving 
the name of government. The Boot and Branch Bill had been 
brought into the House in 1641, and the same year the High 
Commission Court had been abolished. From that time the 
authority of the Bishops over their Clergy was practically 
destroyed; yet it was not till the middle of 1645 that anything 
like a settlement of the Presbyterian discipline was accomplished, 
and only in 1648 was the grand ordinance for that purpose passed. 
So much easier is it to pull down than to build up. The evils 
which grew up and gained head in the long interval may easily 
be imagined. Licentiousness and wickedness of all sorts prevailed ; 
the worst errors and the most horrible blasphemies went unre- 
buked ; and, in fact, sects and opinions, hitherto unheard of in 
Christendom, arose and overspread the whole kingdom. 

It must be owned that the majority of the Assembly did 
their utmost to get the Scotch scheme of church government 
established; but they did not meet with the success they 
reckoned upon. When they had effected the ruin of a settled 
hierarchy,— a hierarchy which claimed to be apostolical in its 
origin, and which pleaded the prescription of fifteen centuries, 
without the exception of a single church in the whole christian 
world ; it might well have been expected that they would have 
been prepared with a substitute so plainly of divine appointment 
as to silence all objection. But so far was this from being the 
case, that their model was greatly opposed by some of their own 
members ; nor was its divine origin at all acknowledged by the 
lords and masters who had called them together. On the con- 
trary, those unenlightened men distinctly showed that, however 
willing they might be to pull down the old church government, 
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they were not disposed to set up another ; or at any rate only 
such a one as should exclusively depend upon themselves. 

There is a lesson to he learned here which honest Dissenters 
would do well to take to heart. They are apt to be made tools of 
by crafty men who care nothing for religion, but who, to win 
their confidence and become their leaders, affect the deepest con- 
cern for it, and assume an air of unusual sanctity. Their assis- 
tance is wanted, not for the real furtherance of objects which arc 
dear to themselves, but either for purely political purposes, or else 
for the gradual weakening and ultimate overthrow of Christianity 
itself. It is one thing, they should remember, to destroy the 
Church ; it is quite another to rise upon its ruins. The men who 
are most zealous in helping tbem in the first of these works, would 
be the most strenuous in opposing and resisting them in the latter. 

But to return. It has been shown how the endeavours of the 
Assembly to set up the Presbyterian discipline were baffled, and 
that the only thing which secured them from complete failure was 
the influence of the Scotch Commissioners, whose assistance was 
indispensable to Parliament. It will be proper to state here, as 
briefly as possible, the various steps which the Commons took in 
favour of Presbytery. In January, 1644, they voted that " to 
have a Presbytery in the Church is according to the Word of 
God." On the 20th of October, in the same year, they passed an 
ordinance " touching suspension from the sacrament ;" and in that 
ordinance they seem to have nominated the " Committee of Lords 
and Commons for judging of scandal." The following year, on 
the 20th February, the House passed several resolutions relating' 
to the choice of elders in each congregation throughout the king- 
domi which they ordered to be communicated to the Lord Mayor, 
that he might put them in execution within the district of Lon- 
don. Other orders and ordinances followed, and on the 28th of 
August, 1646, a measure was passed prescribing the " manner of 
ordination of ministers in Classical Presbytery ; together with 
rules for examination, &c w Still the work of settlement went on 
so unfavourably that in April, 1647, the various obstructions and 
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their remedies were taken into consideration by the House, and a 
report upon the subject was agreed upon. Such, however, was the 
opposition of the Independents, that in June following a committee 
was appointed to consider some means of accommodation. This 
attempt failed, and it was found necessary to re-inforce the pre- 
vious ordinances, particularly one of 1645, which required " the 
Commissioners of the sixty thousand pounds per mensem," forth- 
with to meet, and distribute " the respective counties into distinct 
Classical Presbyteries, where they were not already divided." On 
the 1st of May, 1648, it was ordered that all ordinances to com- 
mittees, concerning church government, should he "brought in 
and determined and the next day, in the ordinance for punishing 
blasphemies and heresies, it was rendered penal to deny the Pres- 
byterian government to be lawful. 

Notwithstanding all these measures, however, affairs continued 
in so unsatisfactory a state, that on the 29th of August, 1648, a 
grand ordinance was passed, which seems to have been a sort of 
collection and improvement of all previous resolutions on the 
subject. In this ordinance they " authorised and required the 
effectual setting up of the discipline forthwith ; distributed the 
province of London, (which was to contain the cities of London 
and Westminster, and the places adjacent,) into its several 
classes ; empowered and ordered the Commissioners of the Tax 
for sixty thousand pounds per mensem, to do the like for all other 
counties respectively (where they were not already so divided,) 
and to nominate the ministers and other members for each class ; 
gave directions for the choice of elders ; determined the nature and 
constitutions, and declared the powers, of the congregational, 
classical, provincial, and national Assemblies, (which was the 
model of their government ;) prescribed rules for the ordination of 
ministers, for suspension from the Sacrament, and for excommu- 
nication, &c." 

This ordinance was far from being satisfactory either to the 
English or Scotch Presbyterians. Their ideas of spiritual power 
were of a very exalted kind, and it was felt to be a great grievance 
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to be checked, as they were, at every turn, in its exercise. The 
Commissioners of the sixty thousand pounds were not only to fix 
the boundaries of the various classes, but also to nominate the 
ministers and elders of each class ; and their nominations were 
further to be approved by a Committee of Lords and Commons. 
In fact, the members of the two Houses nominated, in the Ordi- 
nance itself, the London classes ; and took care that the number 
of laymen should be double that of the Clergy. 

To the Committee of Lords and Commons was reserved the 
power of adding as many delegates as they pleased to the Pro- 
vincial Assembly. And as there was a right of appeal in all cases 
from the Provincial to the National Assembly; so there was a 
similar right of appeal from the National Assembly to Parliament. 
Nor was it permitted to any of the Assemblies to pronounce sen- 
tence of suspension, except for crimes which were particularly 
specified : in all other cases a committee of about thirty Lords and 
one hundred and fifty Commoners had the power of adjudication. 
Any person suspended by the Presbyters, even if his offence was 
described in the Ordinance, might appeal to this committee, and 
from thence to Parliament itself. Power of excommunication was 
confined to cases in which "the consent of the congregation'* 
could be obtained. 

Grievous, however, as these restrictions were, they were not the 
only misfortunes of which the Presbytery complained. It was a 
deep mortification to them that their favourite discipline was 
rather permitted, or at any rate enjoined, than enforced. Those 
who were charged with the duty of carrying it out, subjected 
themselves to no penalties by neglect ; no one was bound to sub- 
mit to it, even where it was attempted to be established ; nor 
were any powers granted, earnestly as they had been sought by 
the Assembly, for curbing the licentiousness of the sectaries. In 
fact, before Presbyterianism could get a firm footing in the nation, 
the Independents were fast gaining that complete ascendancy to 
which they ultimately attained. 

For these and other reasons there was never anything like a 
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general and effectual establishment of the discipline sanctioned by 
Parliament in the Ordinance of 1648. It seems, indeed, to have 
been thoroughly put in force in no more than three or four dis- 
tricts. For some time it was predominant in London, but its 
greatest success was in Lancashire; yet even there complaints 
were made that the ministers and elders of certain Churches never 
appeared at the meetings of their respective classes. There were 
nine of these classes in the county. We have an account of the 
proceedings of the second class from the pen of the Rev. Mr. 
Gipps, of Bury, near Manchester. It would occupy too much 
space to give the whole, but it will be interesting to the reader to 
be informed of the substance of it. 

This class consisted of the six parishes of Bury, Bolton, Middle- 
ton, Rochdale, Radcliffe, and Dean. The first meeting was held 
at Bury, on the 25th of March, 1647 : and the class continued to 
meet from time to time till 1650, if not longer. 

Among the questions which came under discussion were the 
following : — 

"Whether ordination by a Bishop in 1644, or 1645, be valid? " 

" Whether malignants shall be admitted to the Lord's Supper, 
without acknowledgment of their faults, having had their hands 
in blood?" 

" Whether the neglect of duty (i.e. the Sacrament) under pre- 
tence of religious scruple, or in a plain way of profaneness, be 
more dangerous ? " 

The results of the two former discussions are not stated ; but 
the latter ended in the following resolutions : — 

1. " That in case a particular person, after just care taken for 
his satisfaction, either cannot, or will not, be satisfied in that 
which concerns the quiet and good of the whole congregation ; he 
ought not to disturb the whole Church for his own private 
scruple." 

2. " That he that, for his own private scruple, shall continue 
disobedient, contemning and speaking evil of his governors 
(though they have faithfully endeavoured to satisfy him), and shall 
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so hazard to set on foot factions and divisions in the congregation, 
he ought to be proceeded against as a disorderly walker." 

Under the plea of tenderness of conscience, these men had 
refused subjection to the authorities of the Church of England; but 
we see what consideration they were disposed to give to the same 
plea, when it was raised against themselves. May we not well 
fear that a similar change of circumstances would produce as com. 
plete a revolution in the views of the men who claim to be their 
successors m the present day? Certainly indications are not 
wanting that those who demand the largest concessions to their 
own scruples, are just the people who, if they were in power, 
would yield the least to the scruples of others. 

It is remarkable that the members of this class refused to allow 
baptism to illegitimate children. It would be interesting to know 
by what argument they justified such a proceeding ; certainly it 
could not be by any example or precept of the Catholic Church. 
They seem also to have been especially harsh and severe in their 
persecution of such of the loyal Clergy as lived within their dis- 
tricts. It is worth while to mention some of the charges which 
they received against these unfortunate men, and upon which they 
summoned and proceeded against them. Mr. Blackburn, of 
Rivington, was called in question, among other things, for 
" kneeling down, when he first came into the desk, or pulpit," and 
for " not being lawfully ordained." He had received his orders 
from a Bishop in 1644 or 1645. Besides other allegations made 
against Mr. Pitt, of Chorlton Chapel, it was deposed on oath 
" that he had frequented malignants' company " that his family 
worked on the (Parliament) fast days ;" " that in his practice he 
maintained Episcopacy, and said he would maintain the cere- 
monies, as the surplice, and the Book of Common Prayer " that 
he never publicly manifested any sorrow for his malignancy 
" that he spoke against the Parliament and for the King, alleging 
Scripture for that purpose " " that he was at an ale-feast on the 
day when the Parliament forces were fighting against Warring- 
ton " that he said the Parliament were a body w ithout a head 
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" that he entertained cavaliers " that he neglected singing of 
Psalms in his family ;" " that he swore by his faith " that he 
was at a horse race on Barlow Moor and " that he came in (i.e., 
to his benefice) contrary to the minds of those that were reputed 
godly." 

The issue of this prosecution is not stated. But in the case of 
Mr. Gilboody, of Holcombe Chapel, against whom very similar 
charges were brought, sentence first of suspension, and then of 
sequestration was passed. This is the more remarkable as he had 
sat as a member of the class, and been moderator. 

Mr. Symmonds, Rector of Middleton, was disapproved of by 
the class " for not having a certificate according to ordinance of 
Parliament." He was a loyalist, and is said to have slighted the 
class, and refused to assemble with them. On these grounds he 
was forbidden to preach at Middleton, or exercise any ministerial 
office within the jurisdiction of the class. The parishioners peti- 
tioned that he might be permitted to officiate till another appoint- 
ment could be made, but this request was not granted. After 
considerable delay a person of the name of Felgate, an unordained 
preacher, was made Rector. He seems to have been very unfit for 
the place, for seventy of the parishioners petitioned against him 
on account of his inefficiency. This petition was followed by a 
second and a third ; but in spite of every remonstrance he was 
continued in the Rectory for at least 15 months, and all the while 
without ordination. At length, however, being summoned before 
the class for celebrating clandestine marriages, they refused him 
their approbation for the place, and threatened to inhibit him from 
preaching, though it does not appear that they ever actually did 
so. 

It may be mentioned, as indicating the value set upon learning 
by these men, that of all whom they ordained during their tenure 
of power, only one produced a certificate of having taken a degree. 
Another appears to have been educated at one of the Universi- 
ties, but for some reason or other seems not to have graduated. 

It was matter of complaint against the members of this class, 
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that they left many of the parishes within their district in the 
charge, for long periods, of anordained and unapproved men. For 
instance, Mr. Livesey ministered without ordination at least eight 
months; Mr. Pendiebury, from December 14th, 1648, to May, 
1650 ; and Mr. Schofield, at Hey wood Chapel, four years. The 
two latter are enumerated in Calamy's Abridgment among those 
who were ejected in 1662. Mr. Hilton ministered some time both 
at Blackrod and Horwich without ordination, and was at last 
declared "insufficient and unworthy;" his baptisms were declared 
null ; and an order was made that the first class, and after that 
the Provincial Assembly, should be consulted on that point. 

Altogether the state of the parishes under the control of this 
class must have been most deplorable. In six or seven chapels 
there were, it is said, in the space of a few years, about twenty- 
one changes of ministers; and in some instances, between the 
changes, there were vacancies for a considerable time. Frequently 
no elders were chosen for the chapels, and the ministers neglected 
to attend the class. It may easily be imagined what distraction 
and confusion prevailed, and what irregularity there was in the 
ministrations of religion. What with total vacancies, and what 
with unordained Preachers, the people, for a considerable time' 
had no one among them who could properly be called a Minister ; 
and, as a necessary consequence, the sacraments, even in the Pres- 
byterian sense, could not be administered. In some places the 
congregation had hardly become acquainted with the face of one 
minister before he was succeeded by another ; in others, the class 
refused to appoint men whom they had themselves sent on trial ; 
and in others again the parishioners disliked, and would not close 
with, those who were nominated to be their Incumbents. Never, 
indeed, in the whole history of British Prelacy, had there been 
such a state of things in the largest diocese, as existed within the 
limits of the six parishes presided over by this class, during the 
short predominance of the Presbyterian discipline. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, it ought to be stated that 
no one was allowed to remove out of the jurisdiction of the class 
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without their consent. The case of Mr. Tilsley, of Dean, is worth 
relating. Having received a call to Newcastle-upon-Tyne, he 
applied to the class for permission to accept it Before giving 
him an answer, they consulted the first class, who gave it under 
their hands that they " did conceive it would he most for the 
glory of God and the good of the Church for Mr. Tilsley to go." 
Hut notwithstanding this, his own class objected to his removal, 
and he applied to the Provincial Assembly ; with what result is 
not known, for the decision is not recorded among their proceed- 
ings. Mr. Gipps, however, tells us that " Mr. Tilsley did go to 
Newcastle ; but not finding the place so beneficial as was expected, 
returned back ; it being, it seems, not for the glory of God for 
him to stay, when it was not to his own advantage." How this 
incident agrees with the high character given of him by Calamy, 
the reader must be left to judge. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Disparagement of the Clergy.— Contemptuous Treatment op the 
Bishops.— White's Century op Scandalous Malignant Priests. 

It was necessary to the success of the faction, in their design 
upon the Church, that the Clergy should be lowered in the 
estimation of the people, and their influence as much as 
possible destroyed. Accordingly, recourse was had to the worst 
arts of lying and slandering, in order to bring them into disrepute. 
The most unscrupulous and persevering attacks were made upon 
their character; they were systematically charged with in- 
capacity ; and were frequently accused of all sorts of disgraceful 
and abominable crimes. 

In carrying out this policy, the first thing to be done was to 
treat the Bishops with disrespect and put contempt upon them in 
their own House. Hence they were not only left out of the 
" Committee for Examinations " in the proceedings against the 
Earl of Stafford ; but by the fraud and artifice of the clerk of Par- 
liament they were also almost excluded from other commissions. 
The temporal Lords took exception to the Bishop of London being 
styled Hight Honorable, and, on the occasion of a solemn fast, they 
so ostentatiously took precedence of the entire bench as to cause 
Lord Spencer to exclaim — " Is this a day of humiliation, wherein 
we show so much pride in taking place of those to whom our 
ancestors ever allowed it ? " At this time also, as a further slight, 
and as if to show that they were no longer of any consequence, 
the Lords spiritual ceased to be named in the acts of Parliament. 
In getting up petitions care was taken to heap all sorts of re- 
proaches and calumnies as well upon the persons of the Prelates, 
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as upon their order. It was common both in writing and conver- 
sation to call them lordly Prelates, proud Prelates, and papistical 
Prelates. And not only so, but the custom was to ascribe to them 
all the miseries and calamities of the kingdom, whether real or 
imaginary, whether spiritual or temporal, not excepting even the 
decay of trade. Some of these excellent and learned men were 
impeached ; others were imprisoned ; and most of them were pro- 
ceeded against as the vilest malefactors. Under such circum- 
stances, how could the people continue to regard them with 
respect and confidence, if they thought there was any shadow of 
truth or justice either in their judges or accusers ? 

As to the rest of the Clergy, it would seem that there was a 
general agreement among their opponents to blacken them with 
every imaginable crime ; but those with which they 
were most commonly charged were Popery, idolatry, superstition, 
Arminianism, profanation of the Sabbath, enmity to godliness 
and preaching and reformation, idleness, ignorance, insufficiency, 
covetousness, and non-residence. Many of them were scandalised 
as haunters of the ale-house, tipplers, drunkards, swearers, incon- 
tinent, and even blasphemers. Their chief crime, however, and 
that which exposed them to the imputation of all others, was 
malignity and disaffection to Parliament. Of this, no doubt, they 
were for the most part guilty ; but their innocence, as a body, of 
the other accusations, is capable of proof by the most undeniable 
evidence. 

Lord Clarendon's testimony in favour of the Clergy of this period 
may fitly be given here. " The Church," he says, " nourishing with 
learned and extraordinary men, the Protestant religion more ad- 
vanced against the Church of Rome by writing, than it had done 
from the Reformation. * * * * It cannot be denied, but 
there was sometimes preached there matters very unfit for the 
place (viz., at Court) and very scandalous for the persons, &c. 
But it is as true (as was once said by a man fitter to be believed 
in that point than I, and one not suspected of flattering the 
Clergy) that if the sermons of those times preached in Court, were 
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collected together and published, the world would receive the 
best bulk of orthodox divinity, profound learning, convincing 
reason, natural powerful eloquence, and admirable devotion, that 
hath been communicated in any age, since the Apostles' times. 
And I cannot but say, for the honour of the King and of those 
who were trusted by him in his ecclesiastical collations (who have 
received but sad rewards for their uprightness), in those re- 
proached, condemned times ; there was not one churchman in any 
degree of favour or acceptance (and this the inquisition that hath 
been since made upon them, a stricter never was in any age, must 
confess), of a scandalous insufficiency of learning, or of a more scan- 
dalous condition of life ; but on the contrary most of them were of 
confessed eminent parts in knowledge, and of virtuous and un- 
blemished lives : and therefore wise men knew that that which 
looked like pride in some, and like petulance in others, would by 
experience in affairs and conversation amongst men (both of which 
most of them wanted), be in time wrought off, or in a new suc- 
cession reformed ; and so thought the vast advantage from their 
learning and integrity, an ample recompense for any incon- 
venience from their passion ; and yet by the prodigious impiety of 
those times, the latter was only looked upon with malice and se- 
ven ge, without any regard or gratitude to the former." 

It was against a body of whom so great a man, and so com- 
petent a judge, as Lord Clarendon could write thus, that all sorts 
of railing accusations were systematically and sedulously brought. 
Foremost among the means employed for their disparagement 
must be reckoned the speeches and invectives delivered in Parlia- 
ment. To save the trouble of giving a multitude of quotations to 
prove this, it may be mentioned that the notorious Mr. White, in 
one of his addresses, in 1641, boldly declared that "eight 
thousand of the Clergy were unworthy and scandalous, and 
deserved to be cast out" He only survived the utterance of this 
charitable sentiment about three years ; yet in that brief period, 
if his own word may be trusted, he succeeded in giving them their 
deserts ; for he is reported to have boasted " that he and his had 
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ejected eight thousand." A contemporary writer says : " The 
first scaffold to the building was made by railing speeches within 
the Houses • * * * reviling the established form of God's 
service, blasting the sacred function of the ministry of Christ, and 
publishing those speeches in print, on purpose to infect the people, 
and fire their minds." And he further declares that " this railing 
against the Clergy was the only way to be made a chairman of a 
committee, &c." 

The calumnious spirit which pervaded the speeches of the mem- 
bers is also to be traced in the votes, orders, and resolutions of the 
Houses. There was hardly one of these, relating in any way to 
ecclesiastical matters, in which the Clergy were not either 
directly, or by way of implication, reviled and calumniated. For 
instance the Puritan Ministers were usually styled "godly and 
orthodox," thereby implying that the regular Clergy were un- 
godly and unorthodox. In the notorious Remonstrance it was set 
forth that the " Bishops and corrupt part of the Clergy" were 
carrying on a pernicious design of subverting the Government, 
"suppressing the purity of religion," and bringing the people 
" near to the Papists." In the preamble of a bill which was pro- 
posed " for the punishment of scandalous Clergymen," it is inti- 
mated that by " the insufficient, scandalous, and idle Ministers" of 
the Church of England, religion was " defamed, and the Church 
scandalised, and the souls of men endangered." In the bill itself 
it is implied that the Clergy were guilty of " not preaching the 
Word of God, blasphemy, wilful and corrupt perjury, subornation 
of perjury, fornication, adultery, tavern-haunting, common drun- 
kenness, profane swearing and cursing, &c." The preamble to 
another bill asserts that God's Holy Word "hath been by the 
undue practices of divers Bishops and their adherents much 
hindered and restrained, lectures suppressed, and many godly and 
learned preaching Ministers much discouraged and oppressed, to 
the great displeasure of Almighty God, and the scandal of the 
Church." Such men as Dr. Pocklington, Dr. Bray, Dr. Heylin, 
Dr. Cosins, Dr. Heywood, and others equally eminent and above 
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suspicion, were charged at the har of the House with Popery, 
superstition, and various grave offences. 

Some of the earlier committees, appointed to enquire into the 
lives and practices of the Clergy, did much to further the wicked 
design of ruining the whole body. One of these deserves to be 
particularly noticed on account of the success which attended its 
efforts. Its very name — " Committee for Scandalous Ministers " — 
was a reflection upon the entire Church. For any Clergyman to 
be summoned before a committee with such a title was to be 
thenceforth, no matter how innocent he might be, branded with 
suspicion. And it was part of their scheme to get as many as 
possible into this unfortunate position. " They encouraged," says 
an observer, " some factious neighbours to charge them as 
being criminals either in the way of drinking, idleness, negligence, 
&c, or else for insufficiency ; and so they were accounted scanda- 
lous ministers." Mr. Symmons, the author of the " Loyal Sub- 
ject's Belief," complains that " he was at last referred to the Com- 
mittee for Scandalous Ministers, that so he might afterwards be 
reckoned in that number, and disabled thereby from doing Christ 
any more service, (for a Minister marked with that badge by 
them they call the Parliament, is more odious than he that is 
made such an one by sin or Satan.) So that when he returned 
home, the drunken crew (whose vicious lives he had oft inveighed 
against) and their children too, would point at him as he went 
through the streets, and say, There goes a scandalous minister ; 
there goes he that was in the jail with his fellow rogues the other 
day." And Dr. Nalson, speaking of this committee, says — " Thus 
did they endeavour to bring the ^orthodox, episcopal, and loyal 
Clergy into both contempt and hatred ; and, to make them appear 
scandalous, received and encouraged all sorts of informations 
against them, the foundations of which were generally laid in the 
malice or mistake of their known enemies; who, contrary to 
natural justice, were admitted to be their accusers." It ought to 
be mentioned also, that it was the practice of this committee to 
expose the Clergymen who were brought before them to the con- 
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tempt and derision of the rabble, by vile and opproprious language 
and treatment. " The committees," says an eye and ear- witness, 
" were made as several stages for continual Clergy-baitings. Men's 
ears still tingle at the loud clamours and shoutings then made, 
* * * in derision of grave and reverend divines, by that 
rabble of sectaries, which daily flocked thither to see their new 
pastime ; where the committee members, out of their vast privilege 
to abuse any man (even their betters, some being members of the 
Convocation, whose privileges are, and by law ought to be, as 
large as those of the House of Commons) without control, have 
been pleased to call the Ministers of Christ (brought before them 
by jailors and pursuivants, and placed' like heinous malefactors 
without the bar, bareheaded forsooth !) saucy Jacks, base fellows, 
brazen-faced fellows ; and in great scorn hath the cap of a known 
orthodox Doctor (Dr. Halsie) been ordered to be pulled off, to see 
if he were not a shaven Popish Priest ; and upon a Parson's evi- 
dence for one of his parishioners that he was no Papist (whose 
evidence in such a case is, and ought to be, authentic) it was 
replied in the committee — * Have you no evidence but a base 
Priest?' And to some eminent Doctors in Divinity, of the city of 
London, viz., Dr. Baker, Dr. Brough, and Dr. Walton, giving testi- 
mony in a case then before them, it was said by Isaac Pennington, 
a citizen and member of that committee — ' What shall we believe 
these Doctors for?'" 

Another method for rendering the Clergy detestable was the 
publication of weekly papers, in which they were reviled and tra- 
duced as the worst of men. It is said of these papers by a con- 
temporary author, tliat " aiming at the confusion of the Church, 
they struck at her very pillars, casting their venomous froth upon 
their names." He also charges them with having " defamed and 
slandered many of tlie most learned and religious divines" of the 
land, " rendering them as odious to the ignorant as they them- 
selves were to the wise." The way in which Dr. Featly was 
treated deserves special notice. For a while he was in favour with 
the faction, and sat unsuspected in the Assembly ; and then the 
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papers called him a brave and a good Doctor ; and he was even 
styled a famous Doctor. Such was the opinion entertained of him 
that he was entrusted by the two Houses with the review of the 
translation of St. Paul's Epistles, and was appointed to answer a 
Popish pamphlet, entitled " The Safe-Guard." But as soon as it 
was discovered that he was not wholly on the side of the rebels, but 
corresponded with Dr. Usher, who was then at Oxford with the 
King ; he was thenceforward stigmatised as a rotten member, a 
traitor, and a court- spy. A shout of triumph was raised over the 
sequestration of his living, the plundering and destroying of his 
house and barns, and the confinement of his person. Various false 
and calumnious statements were propagated against him, and it 
was even reported that ho had turned Papist. In reply to this 
latter charge he felt himself obliged to publish a declaration, in 
which he professes "before God and His holy angels, and the 
whole world, that what he had heretofore preached, written, and 
printed against the errors, heresies, idolatry, and manifold super- 
stitions of the Romish Church, he believed to be the truth of God, 
and was most ready and willing, if he was called thereunto, to 
sign and seal it with his blood." 

It has already been observed, that for any Clergyman to have 
been accused, and summoned before either of the Houses, or any 
of their committees, was enough to brand him in the eye of the 
faction. That the disgrace which thus arose might travel far 
enough, care was taken to publish and circulate through the 
country, from time to time, the petitions and articles which were 
presented against the accused ; and lest these should not of them- 
selves raise abhorrence enough among the people, they were some- 
times accompanied by observations and comments as full of mis- 
representation and virulence as could well be conceived. 

This cunning, but most unfair way of damaging the Clergy, is 
spoken of both by Lord Clarendon and Dr. Heylin. The latter 
says, " That these poor men " (i.e., the accused Clergy) " might 
appear more monstrous in the eye of the world, the articles, &c, 
were ordered to be put in print, without care taken whether they 
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were true or not. They knew full well, that when dirt was once 
thrown upon any man, some of it must needs stick upon him, or 
about his garments, how careful soever he might be to wipe it off." 

Articles of this nature were published against Dr. Wren, Bishop 
of Ely, in 1641 ; against Dr. Pierce, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
the year following ; and also against Dr. Pocklington, Dr. Cosin, 
Dr. Heywood, Mr. Squire, of Shoreditch ; Mr. Finch, of 
Christ Church, and others. To the articles against Dr. Wren 
was subjoined the speech of Sir Thomas Widdrington, at a 
conference between the Houses, on the 20th July, 1641, when 
the impeachment was sent up to the Lords. Probably this speech 
was intended to serve as a comment upon the charges contained 
in the articles, and we may be sure that it was anything but 
favourable, or even fair, to Dr. Wren. 

In the case of the Bishop of Bath and Wells, the articles are 
accompanied by additional slanders, which are thrown in in the 
shape of marginal notes. The following are specimens : — " Impiety 
and profaneness, which no age can flatter !" " A pious episcopal 
reason, fitter for an ale-wife than a Bishop ; an atheist than a 
Prelate!" u O the desperate impiety and profaneness of this 
Bishop!" "O monstrous superstition, sacrilege, and impiety!" 
" It seems his lordship delighted more in piping than preaching, 
and will have men go merrily dancing, not mourning, to heaven." 
Mr. Squire appears to have been treated in the same way ; and 
Mr. Finch complains that they endeavoured to "murder him in his 
morality, as well as in his religion ; to make him people's scorn ; 
and to condemn both his person and function to a night more 
horrid than that of Egyptian darkness." 

Of all these attempts, the worst and the most comprehensive was 
the publication of a work entitled— "The First Century of Scan- 
dalous Maligant Priests, made and admitted into Benefices by the 
Prelates, in whose Hands the Ordination of Ministers, and Govern- 
ment of the Church hath been; or, A Narration of the Causes, &c, 
for Viciousness of Life, Errors of Doctrine, &c, and for practising 
and pressing Superstitions and Innovations, &c, and for Malig- 
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nancy against the Parliament." This pamphlet was put forth by 
authority of the " Committee of the House of Commons in Parlia- 
ment concerning printing." It is the infamous production known 
as "White's Century," from Mr. John White, a member of the 
House, who seems to have been taken by general consent for the 
compiler as well as the publisher of it. 

White was a lawyer, and sat in the Long Parliament as mem- 
ber for Southwark. For his notorious disaffection to the Church 
he was put into the chair of the Grand Committee for Religion, 
and occupied the same position in several-other committees. He is 
the person who boasted that "he and his had ejected eight thousand 
of the Clergy of the Church of England." By the influence which 
he possessed as chairman of so many committees, he was able to 
gratify his hatred of the Church by doing it a world of mischief, 
at the same time that he abundantly replenished his own purse. 
He seems to have made heavy charges for all the orders made by 
the committees over which he presided, and is accused of taking 
bribes for filling up the livings which he had caused to be 
sequestered. It may be imagined what the chairman's gains were, 
when it is stated that Mr. Phelps, clerk of one of the committees, 
got at least two thousand pounds. White was one of the com- 
mittee for expediting the proceedings against Archbishop Laud, 
and also one of the lay-assessors to the Assembly of Divines. It 
is said that, the year after his appointment to the latter office, 
being charged by a Clergyman with certain corrupt practices in 
the way of bribery, and threatened with exposure, he took to lis 
room, whence, according to the author of Persecutio Undecima, he 
never came forth alive, but "died distracted, crying out how many 
Clergymen, their wives and children, he had undone * * * * 
raving and condemning himself at his dying hour, for his undoing 
so many guiltless Ministers." He was followed to his grave by 
the members of the House. It is only fair to mention that Lord 
Clarendon speaks of him as a grave lawjer, adding, however, that 
he was notoriously disaffected to the Church. According to the 
friendly verdict of Mr. Whitlock, he was " a Puritan from his 
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youth to his death, and an honest, learned, and faithful servant to 
the public ; M but " somewhat severe at the committee of plundered 
Ministers." 

He was buried in the Temple Church, and his epitaph may be 
quoted as a remarkable instance of monumental flattery. It is as 
follows : — 

" In memory of John White, a second son of Henry White, a member of 
the House of Commons and bencher of the Middle-Temple. 

Here lies John, a burning shining light, 

Whose name, life, actions, were alike all White." 

The design of White's pamphlet was to excite the deepest 
odium against the Clergy, with the twofold object, first, of satis- 
fying the people of the justice and necessity of what had been 
already done, and next, of preparing the way for other persecu- 
tions. It set forth the crimes upon which a hundred of the Clergy 
had been sequestered, and, as we might expect from the spirit of 
the author, the very worst examples that could be found were 
carefully selected. But though, at the time of its production, 
several centuries had been ejected, far the greater part of it had to 
be filled with such charges as bowing at the Name of Jesus, neglec- 
ting the fasts appointed by Parliament, and other acts of what 
was then called superstition and malignancy. No doubt the hun- 
dred Clergymen, whose cases are published in this book, were 
driven from their benefices ostensibly upon the grounds alleged 
by White ; but it must be remembered that the committees were 
nol very particular, either as to the character of the witnesses 
whom they examined, or as to the credibility of the evidence 
which they received. It was generally enough for them if the 
charges were made on oath, no matter how vicious and untrust- 
worthy the deponents might be, nor how notoriously they might 
be actuated by malice and animosity against the accused. Thus it 
often happened that the crimes for which a man was sequestered 
were nothing better than vile and detestable calumnies, invented 
and sworn to by his enemies. 

But the author, not content with the slanders and reproaches 
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cast upon the particular Clergymen whose accusations he pub- 
lished, took care in the preface to his undertaking to heap such 
infamy and scandal upon the whole "body as can hardly be imagined. 
Speaking of the government of the Church by Bishops, ne says : 
" They have not only neglected their personal execution of this 
weighty trust (preaching, &c.) ; but also have generally and 
mostly committed the same to persons illiterate and insufficient, 
'dumb dogs,' as the Scripture calls them, that 'cannot bark,' 
against whom God hath protested for their ignorance ; and to 
men swallowed up with wine and strong drink . * • • • 
whoremongers and adulterers, who as fed horses neigh after their 
neighbours' wives; * * • * men unfit to preach or live 
among christians ; taking the highway to destroy the souls com- 
mitted to them, and to drown them in perdition * * * whose 
offices God had cursed * * * vermin that crawl upon and 
devour the vitals * • * popish dregs — such as cannot endure 
the purity, power, and strictness of true religion * * * given 
over to vile affections, to superstition, ambition, persecutions, 
covetousness, malignity, and all wickedness, * * * and 
knowing the judgment of God, not only do the same, but have 
pleasure in them that do them * * * Priests of Baal, sons of 
Belial, that know not the Lord; Priests of Bacchus • * * 
unclean beasts, &c."* Comment upon such a tirade of abuse is 
needless ; it may safely be left to the reader's own judgment. 

It may be inferred from the title of the pamphlet (First Cen- 
tury) that something more of the same kind was intended ; but it 
is not certain that the design was carried out Probably, as Dr. 
Heylin and Dr. Pierce affirm, the scheme was felt to be so mons- 
trously odious and scandalous, that the author was deterred from 
prosecuting it. At any rate his labours in this execrable project 
were brought to an ' early termination by death, for he did not 
long survive the publication of his first attempt. 

Of course the times which could produce such a book as the 
"Century," were not likely to be barren of other writings intended 

* Mr. Miall seems to be but a weak imitator of White. 
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to vilify and degrade the Clergy. Examples, almost without end, 
might be quoted ; but it must suffice to instance the " Jehovah 
Jireh" of Mr. Vicars, in which he calls the regular Ministers " a 
stinking heap of atheistical and Roman rubbish, a rotten rabble of 
slanderous priests and spurious bastard sons of Belial, who by their 
affected ignorance and laziness, their false doctrines, and idolatrous 
and superstitious practices in God's worship, by their most abomin- 
able evil lives and conversation, had, like Hophni and Phineas, 
made the Lord's ordinances to be even abhorred by the people." 

The pulpit was not behind the press in the work of disparage- 
ment. From those very places where the Clergy had preached 
the doctrines of salvation, they were now denounced in the most 
unmeasured terms, and held up to universal execration. No pains 
were spared to excite the people to hate and to worry them. Here 
is a specimen of the meekness and charity of a man who, according 
to the cant of the times, was called, " Good old Mr. Simeon Ash :" 
In his sermon to the Commons he charges the established Clergy 
with being "blind seers, dumb dogs, idle drones, schismatical, 
heretical, and scandalous men." Another of the Ministers of those 
times, speaking of the Episcopal Clergy, describes them as 
"croaking frogs that crept into the King's chambers, who are 
known by the gutter whence they came out of the dragon, out of 
the mouth of the beast and the false prophet ; they are the spirits 
of devils, who go forth unto the Kings of the earth, to gather 
them to battle. The frogs' heads are like their caps (quadrata 
ranarum capita). Here is work for the Parliament, that the 
King have no more croakers in his chambers." "Our Cathe- 
drals," said another of the same stamp, " are in great part, of late, 
become the nest of idle drones." And Mr. Case,* in a sermon 
preached in Milk-street, London, in 1643, exclaims : " Idol, idle 
shepherds, dumb dogs that cannot bark, unless it were at the 
flock of Christ, and so they learned of their masters both to bark 
and bite too ; greedy dogs, that could never have enough, that did 

* Mr. Case is one of those pattern men who have just received the honour 
of canonisation at the hands of Mr. Miall's admirers. 
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tear out the loins and bowels of their own people for gain; 
swearing, drunken, unclean priests, that taught nothing but 
rebellion in Israel, and caused people to abhor the sacrifice of the 
Lord; Arminian, Popish, idolatrous, vile wretches, such as had 
Job been alive he would not have set with the dogs of his flock ; 
a generation of men they were that had never a vote for Jesus 
Christ. • * • Look into their families, and they were for the 
most part the vilest in the diocese, a very nest of unclean birds. 
In their courts and consistories you would have thought you had 
been in Caiaphas's hall, where no trade was driven but the cruci- 
fying. Christ in His members."* 

When the chief pulpits in the land were prostituted to such 
odious railing, and the House of Commons could hear and coun- 
tenance such filthy ribaldry, it may be conjectured what sort of 
bitter and reproachful language would be poured forth by the 
common herd of lecturers and intruders ; especially when we con- 
sider that the only possible defence of their invasion, robbery, and 
plunder of the Church, was the pretended viciousness of the lives 
of her Clergy. 

Such were the methods which the enemies of Episcopacy pur- 
sued in order to blacken and vilify the Clergy. When it is jcon- 
sidered how much more ready people are to believe evil reports of 
one another than good ones, no one will wonder at the success 
which attended these wicked attempts. The rabble soon began to 
take up the hue and cry of calumny, and the land rang with 
slanderous imputations upon the sacred ministry. Thus it hap- 
pened, that people not only saw with patience the worst outrages 
committed on the Clergy, and were content themselves to become 
the instruments of many barbarities against them; but also learned 
to look upon their judges and persecutors as men of more than 
ordinary zeal for the glory of God, for the eagerness which they 
displayed in seeking their ruin and destruction. 

* Among the Clergy who were thus shamefully reviled in a body were 
Bishop Hall, Jeremy Taylor, Usher, Dean Comber, Chillingworth, aud a host 
of others, who would have been an ornament to the Church in any age. 
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It can scarcely be necessary to ask the reader to observe how 
very enormous was the wickedness of men who deliberately set 
themselves to traduce, with the foulest and most groundless 
slanders, so many innocent, and indeed excellent persons, who 
stood in the nearest and highest relation to Almighty God, and 
whose functions were confessedly sacred; especially when it is 
considered that their mischievous efforts were further directed to 
the inhuman purpose of ruining both them and their families. 
Never surely was greater service than this done to atheism and 
irreligion. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Determined Attack upon the Temporal Authority op the 
Clergy.— Bill por Expelling the Bishops from the House op 
Lords. — Their Protestation. — Their Imprisonment in the 
Tower. — Proceedings against the Inferior Clergy. —Imprison- 
ment in the Ships. — Project for Selling them as Slaves. — 
Sequestrations. — Attack on Lambeth Palace and other Riotous 
Proceedings. 

At the same time that the character of the Clergy was assailed in 
the hitter and unscrupulous manner just described, a most deter- 
mined attack was made upon their temporal influence and 
authority. Very soon after the assembling of the Long Parliament 
it was ordered " that the Lord Keeper be desired to leave out the 
Clergy of England and Wales, at the renewing of the commission 
of the peace." This was followed almost immediately by resolu- 
tions against Clergymen being employed as Privy -councillors, or 
in any temporal offices whatever. A bill was also prepared and 
brought in for expelling the Bishops from the House of Lords. 
The extreme party hypocritically recommended this act to those 
who were more moderately disposed, as the only expedient to 
preserve the Church. Even Mr. Hampden is said to have cajoled 
Lord Falkland into supporting it, by 44 assuring him, that if this 
bill might pass, there would be nothing more attempted to the 
prejudice of the Church, which he thought, as the world then 
went, would be no ill composition." 

By such expedients the bill was easily got through the House 
of Commons; but it was rejected by the Lords on the second 
reading, many of the greatest men in the House shrewdly 
remarking, that " if the Commons pretended to take the bench of 
Bishops out of their House to-day, they might take away the 
Barons, or any other degree of nobility, to-morrow." 
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According to the usage of Parliament, this question ought now 
to have been set at rest for that session ; but so little were the 
enemies of the Church bound by the rules of the Constitution, 
that they introduced another bill for the same object shortly after. 
This also passed the House of Commons without difficulty, and 
after a good deal of management and contrivance, was got through 
the Lords as well. The King, by the recommendation of his most 
confidential advisers, and at the special and urgent request of the 
Queen, gave the royal assent to this disastrous measure, by com- 
mission, on the 14th of February, 1641. This was a heavy blow 
to the Church, for, as Lord Clarendon observes, " after that time 
very many who cordially and constantly opposed that act, as 
friends rather to monarchy than religion, after that bill, never 
considered or resisted any attempt, or further alteration in the 
Church ; looking on the Bishops as useless to sovereignty, and so 
not of importance enough to be defended by the sword." 

Before the faction succeeded in carrying this bill, they had 
virtually accomplished their object of excluding the Bishops from the 
higher House, by encouraging the mob to insult and attack them 
whenever they attempted to attend. In fact, only at the peril of 
their lives could they have ventured to assert their constitutional 
privilege. Dr. Williams, Archbishop of York, who for some time 
had been a great favourite with the Puritans, was one day greeted 
by the rabble with loud cries of No Bishops ! No Bishops ! His 
robes were rudely torn from his back, and he was otherwise very 
roughly handled. Fired with resentment, he retired to his house, 
and at once sent for all the Bishops then in town, and proposed to 
them a protestation against the violence that had been used 
towards them, and against all the acts of the House of Peers 
during such time as they should be kept by the mob from 
attending. Such a protestation he immediately drew up, and being 
unanimously approved of and subscribed by the rest, it was sent 
to the King, with a request that he would transmit it to the 
House. When it was presented to the Lords, they instantly de- 
sired a conference with the Commons, who, within half an hour 
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after the delivery of the protestation, sent Mr. Glyn to the bar of 
their Lordships' House to accuse all who had subscribed it of high 
treason, to thank their Lordships for having so speedily communi- 
cated the document to them, and to desire that the offenders might 
be " forthwith sequestered from Parliament, and committed into 
safe custody." Accordingly, " the Usher of the Black Rod was 
commanded," says Nalson, " to find them out, and to bring them 
to the bar of the House of Peers ; which, by reason of their scat- 
tered lodgings, could not be effected till eight o'clock that night ; 
at which time, being all brought together (except the Bfehop of 
Llandaff, who was therefore ordered to be brought the next day), 
their offence was signified unto them, and an order presently made 
for their commitment to the Tower, whither they were all carried 
the next day, except the Bishops of Durham and Lichfield who 
found the favour (the one by reason of his eminent learning, and 
both of them in regard of their age and infirmities) to stand com- 
mitted to the custody of the gentleman Usher." 

The Prelates who were thus impeached on account of their sub- 
scription to the protestation were, Dr. John Williams, Archbishop 
of York; Dr. Thomas Martin, Bishop of Durham; Dr. Robert 
Wright, Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry; Dr. Joseph Hall, 
Bishop of Norwich ; Dr. John Owen, Bishop of St. Asaph ; Dr. 
William Pierce, Bishop of Bath and Wells ; Dr. George Coke, 
Bishop of Hereford ; Dr. Robert Skinner, Bishop of Oxford ; 
Dr. Matt. Wren, Bishop of Ely ; Dr. Godfrey Goodman, Bishop 
of Gloucester ; Dr. John Towers, Bishop of Peterborough ; and 
Dr. Morgan Owen, Bishop of Llandaff. 

When they had been imprisoned a few days, they petitioned to 
be allowed to employ counsel, and were permitted to do so. It 
was not till Monday, the 17th of January, that they could get 
their answer to the charge received. That day they all appeared 
at the bar of the House of Lords, and pleaded "not guilty." 
They also presented a joint petition to be heard as speedily as 
possible, and that in the meantime they might be admitted to bail. 
The latter request was peremptorily refused, but Tuesday, the 
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25th of January, was fixed for their trial. It did not take place, 
however, either on that day or any other ; which is not at all sur- 
prising, considering that the Commons must have been sensible 
that the act for which they were committed might as easily have 
been proved to be murder or adultery, as treason. In the mean- 
time the bill for depriving the whole episcopal bench of their 
right of voting was pushed through the Lords, and then, the prin- 
cipal end of their confinement being accomplished, the venerable 
prisoners, by order of the House, were liberated on bail. But the 
Commons, having other intentions towards them, indignantly ex- 
postulated with the Lords upon this proceeding, and ordered them 
to be recommitted to the Tower, where they lay till May 5th, 1642, 
when they were a second time released on bail by the Peers. 

While the Bishops were lying in the Tower, various methods of 
punishing them were under consideration in the House of Com- 
mons. On the 21st of February, 1642, a bill was ordered to be 
drawn up for the forfeiture of their estates, as well temporal as 
spiritual, and for the " imprisonment of their persons during their 
lives, and disposal of all livings that may fall within their gifts." 
A month later this bill was reported, and several modifications 
were effected in it, but, for some reason or other, it never passed. 
It should be mentioned that at this time it was not intended to 
leave the twelve Bishops wholly without provision, for the House 
of Commons voted them annual allowances varying from eight 
hundred to one thousand pounds. 

By an ordinance, dated April 1st, 1643, the estates, both real 
and personal, of the offending Prelates, together with those of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of Worcester, were 
directed to be sequestered and vested in Commissioners. Even the 
allowances granted to them by vote of the House, judging by the 
complaints of Dr. Morton, Bishop of Durham, and Dr. Hall, Bishop 
of Norwich, were neither fully nor regularly paid. 

While these proceedings were going on against the Bishops, the 
rest of the Clergy had their full share of persecution. From the 
very commencement of the Long Parliament, as appears from the 
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journals of the House, petitions were presented against many of 
the most eminent among them, and for the most part they were 
treated with very great severity. For instance, Mr. Preston, 
Vicar of Rothersthorp, in Northamptonshire, on the petition of 
some of his parishioners, was taken into custody hy the Serjeant- 
at-arms, and committed to the Gate-Honse, for having spoken 
against Parliament. At the instigation of one of his parishioners 
Dr. Pocklington was summoned before the Lords, and sentenced 
to be deprived of all his preferments ; to be held incapable of any 
future appointment ; and to have his two books, " Altare Chris- 
tianum," and " Sunday no Sabbath," publicly burnt in the city of 
London and in the two Universities. For licensing the two books j 
just mentioned, Dr. Bray was sentenced to preach a recantation 
sermon at St. Margaret's, Westminster, and such was the sus- 
picion under which he fell that before the expiration of a year he 
was sequestered from his Vicarage of St. Martin's in the Fields. 
Dr. Dukeson, of St. Clement's Danes, was committed to the Gate- 
House for having about him a book entitled "A Complaint to the 
House of Commons." Dr. Holdsworth was taken into custody, 
and kept prisoner four yeara, for printing a book called " Resolves 
in Cases of Conscience." 

Such, in feet, even at this early period of the troubles, was the 
number of prisoners, that the ordinary gaols would not contain 
them, and, as has already been mentioned, the town houses of the 
Bishops began to be used for that purpose. Even these, capacious 
as they were, were soon filled, and it was found necessary to con- 
vert to the same infamous use the Deanery of St. Paul's, Lord 
Petre's House, Gresham College, and some other houses besides. 

Nor did even these meet the demands of those persecuting 
limes. Room for malignant* was still wanted, and with a 
sagacity as well as a cruelty peculiar to themselves, the leaders of 
the Rebellion determined to confine them in the ships of war. 
Lord Clarendon notices this invention of floating prisons in the 
following terms : " Not only all the prisons about London were 
quickly filled with persons of honour and great reputation for 
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sobriety and integrity in their counties, but new prisons were 
made for their reception ; • * * and very many persons of 
very good quality, both of the Clergy and laity, were committed 
to prison on board ships in the river Thames, where they were 
kept under decks, and no friend suffered to come to them; by 
which many lost their lives." It must have been bad enough to 
lie in the crowded gaols, but it makes one shudder with horror 
to think of this novel and barbarous mode of imprisonment. 
Something of the agony of the unhappy victims may be 
gathered from the following particulars stated by the author of 
" Mercurius Rusticus — " They were put under hatches, where 
the decks were so low that they could not stand upright, and yet 
were denied stools to sit on, or so much as a burthen of straw to 
lie on. Into this Little-Ease, in a small ship, they crowded no less 
than fourscore prisoners of quality ; and that they might stifle 
one another, having no more breath than what they sucked from 
one another's mouths, most maliciously, and certainly to a mur- 
derous intent, they stopped up all the small auger-holes, and all 
other inlets which might relieve them with fresh air ;— an act of 
such horrid barbarism that no age, no story, no rebellion, can 
parallel." A similar account is given by the two sons of a Clergy- 
man, who underwent such a confinement. They were " not 
suffered," they declare, " to have the benefit of the air upon decks, 
without paying a certain price for it." It seems that liberty was 
at first offered to these prisoners at the rate of £1,500 a man ; but - 
afterwards the price was greatly reduced. No doubt some were 
content to purchase their freedom on the best terms they could 
get ; but others, being either unable or unwilling to pay a ran- 
som, were not dismissed till after a full year's confinement, during 
which they suffered the worst indignities that could be heaped 
upon them. 

We have further corroboration of these disgraceful facte in the 
statements of Dr. Peter Bast wick in a manuscript life of his 
brother, which is to be seen in the Library of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. He mentions a number of distinguished men, 
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who, with many other of the most learned Divines, were im- 
prisoned under the decks of ships on the Thames ; and he repre- 
sents them to have been nearly killed with filth, hunger, and 
watching, and, in fact, more shamefully treated than thieves and 
parricides. • 

But barbarous and inhuman as this treatment of the Clergy 
was, something far worse appears to have been projected against 
them by some of their persecutors; viz., sending them to the 
colonies, or to " Algiers, there to be sold for slaves to the Turks." 
So monstrous and exquisite a piece of cruelty seems incredible. 
One would fain believe, for the honour of human nature, that it 
never could have entered into any man's heart to consign to slavery 
among the most inveterate enemies of the christian faith, an order 
of men standing in the closest relations to the Saviour, aud whose 
learning, piety, and hoar hairs ought to have commanded the 
reverence even of their bitterest opponents : but the horrible 
scheme seems actually to have been entertained, if not to some ex- 
tent acted upon. Dr. Bastwiek, just mentioned, alludes to it. So 
does Dr. Bates. And Sir William Dugdale, in his " Short View," 
distinctly affirms that " Itigby, an agent, not only exposed some of 
the prisoners for sale, but found purchasers also ; and what is 
more, had actually contracted with two merchants for them, and 
for that reason moved twice that they might be disposed of." Two 
sons of Archdeacon Layfield, who was a prisoner on board one of 
the ships at the time, confirm this statement : and there was a re- 
port long current among persons of good credit in Sussex, that 
about one hundred of the Clergy, being brought to one of the sea- 
ports on that coast, were thence shipped ofF, and never heard of 
afterwards, or at least the majority of them ; for which reason it 
was conjectured that they had been either sold tor slaves, or 
murdered. Probably, however, this report hud no other founda- 

* Hia exact words are : — " Hos enim omnes cum mnltia aliis theologis 
gravissimis sub navigii tabulatis in fluvio Thamesi caplivos dctinehunt; 
squalore, fame et vigiliis propemodcjm enectos, et per insulsos uautas intli^- 
nias habitos, quam qmevis vilissima mancipia, iino quam m iufami* aJieujus 
latrocinii aut etiam parieidii rei tenerentur." 
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tion than that such a design was on foot, or that some of the 
country Clergy, who were sent prisoners from that coast to 
London, never returned, but died of their ill usage in confinement. 

But to return to those who were confined in the ordinary way. 
Besides being deprived of liberty, they suffered all sorts of cruelty 
and opression. The rooms in which they were kept were often 
offensive and unwholesome in the extreme ; excessive fees were 
extorted from them ; and their very discharge from prison was 
ingeniously converted into a crowning misery, by the denial of 
that fair and public trial, by which alone their innocence could bo 
established. Nay, such was the tyrannical and unconstitutional 
character of the ruling faction, that there were many against 
whom no formal accusation was ever laid ; and io numerous in- 
stances men were actually condemned and deprived of everything 
they had in the world without ever appearing before a court, or 
I being allowed to speak a single word in their own vindication. 

Another disgraceful feature of these oppressions was, that 
whenever a person was once in custody, no matter upon how 
trifling a charge, he was hardly ever . absolutely set at liberty. 
If he could not be detained in gaol, it was the policy of the rebel 
leaders to release him on bail, thus accomplishing the twofold 
object of keeping him under the imputation of guilt and the terror 
of the lash, and at the same time getting for themselves a 
character for leniency and moderation. 

Very rarely did any Clergyman, who had the misfortune to fall 
into the hands of Parliament, escape sequestration. The majority 
of those who were thrown into confinement found their prefer- 
ments gone when they were set at liberty ; and the few who en- 
joyed a short respite were eventually dispossessed either by the 
House itself, or by the committees in the country. 

The Commons appear to have passed sentence of sequestration, 
not only upon such as they had taken into custody, but upon 
great numbers of others as well. Sometimes they were them- 
selves the originators of the proceedings, but mostly they acted 
upon the report s of the commit tees for religion, and for plundered 
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and scandalous Ministers. The plan was to draw op an ordinance 
for sequestering the profits into the hands of such persons as they 
could trust, and appointing a "godly and orthodox Minister" of 
their own naming to succeed to the cure. In some instances the 
whole proceeds of the benefice were granted to this Minister ; in 
others he received only a portion, and the remainder, subject of 
course to the peculation of the sequestrators, went towards 
carrying on the war. At first these ordinances were transmitted 
to the Lords for their concurrence ; but from about the end of 
1642 this practice was discontinued, and the Clergy were thence- 
forward dispossessed of their livings by the sole authority of the 
lower House. 

It is a fact which deserves to be recorded, though it cannot be 
done without shame and grief, that the barbarous persecutions of 
the times were greatly encouraged and actively promoted by that 
part of the Clergy who had gone over to the popular side. Their 
defection recommended them to the rabble, whom they wickedly 
prepared, by their mischievous teaching, for deeds of violence and 
crime against their more loyal and consistent brethren. 

Unmistakeabic symptoms of a reign of turbulence and terror 
presented themselves, even before the meeting of the Long Par- 
liament. Thus, a paper was posted up at the Exchange, one 
Saturday in May, recommending and encouraging the apprentices 
to sack the Archbishop's palace at Lambeth. Accordingly, about 
midnight the following Monday, a crowd of rough, unknown, 
mischievious people assembled before the gates, threatening to tear 
Laud in pieces ; but being sufficiently apprised of their design, he 
was prepared for them, and prevented them from gaining admis- 
sion or doing any harm. The uext day, however, in consequence 
of the still more menacing attitude of the mob, he was obliged to 
take further precautions, by planting cannon to defend the principal 
entrance, and strengthening all the smaller doors by which access 
could be gained to the house. Such, in fact, was the danger to 
which he was exposed, that the King thought it advisable for him 
to stay for some days and nights at Whitehall ; nor was he free 
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Parliamentary Committees. 

For the more systematic and effectual persecution of the Clergy, 
it was soon found convenient to appoint Parliamentary Com- 
mittees, and to invest them with extensive and very extraordinary 
powers. These committees, which so fully answered the purpose 
for which they were intended, and which played so conspicuous a 
part in accomplishing the ruin of the Church, will next claim our 
attention. 

The first of any considerable note was the Grand Committee of 
Religion. It was appointed three days after the meeting of the 
Long Parliament, on the 6th of November, 1640, and consisted of 
the whole House. Lord Clarendon informs us that it had been 
customary to have such a committee from the latter part of King 
James's reign, but up to that time it had been a thing almost, if 
not altogether, unknown. Over this committee, as well as over 
several others which sprung out of it, Mr. White, the Centurist, of 
whom some account has already been given, was chosen to preside. 

It has been mentioned that immediately upon the assembling of 
the Long Parliament, vast numbers of petitions against the Clergy 
flowed into the House of Commons. These petitions were mostly 
referred to the Committee of Religion, by whom they seem to 
have been usually sent to be dealt with by the various sub- 
committees into which they found it necessary to divide them- 
selves for the transaction of business. As to the nature of the 
petitions which came under their consideration, Lord Clarendon 
characterises them as being little else than accusations against the 
Clergy of louring at the Name of Jesus, obliging the communicants 
to come up to the rails which enclosed the communion-table to re- 
ceive the sacrament, and other similar, but unpopular, acts of 
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obedience to the rubrics and canons of the Church. And Dr. 
Nalson tells us that if any of the least of these allegations could 
be maintained by any sort of evidence, it was deemed a sufficient 
establishment of the whole charge, and the inculpated Clergy- 
men were treated " as if they had been the most notorious crimi- 
nals, and their crimes most notoriously proved." 

Mr. Peel, Vicar of Wickham, in Buckinghamshire, appears to 
have been the first person to feel the severity of the Grand Com- 
mittee of Religion. On the 16th of January, 1641, they voted 
him " unfit to continue the ministerial function any more." Nine 
days afterwards they resolved that Mr. Taylor, probably of 
Hemel-Hempstead, in Hertfordshire, "was unfit to have any 
ecclesiastical promotion in the Church." Similar resolutions were 
passed, within a few weeks after, against Mr. Giles Withers ; Mr. 
Aston, of Painswick, in Gloucestershire ; Mr. Latham, of Wolver- 
hampton ; Dr. Layfield, of Allhallows, Barking ; Mr. Stone, of 
St. Mary Abchnrch ; and Mr. Webb, of Gilston, in Hertfordshire. 
These gentlemen were most, if not all, of them afterwards 
sequestered. 

It has already been intimated that the Grand Committee was 
subdivided into various minor committees. Of those the most 
notorious was the one which was appointed on the 19th of 
December, 1640, " to take into consideration the petition of the 
inhabitants of Hughenden, and all other petitions of that nature ; 
also to consider how there may be preaching Ministers set up 
where there are none ; how they may be maintained where there 
Ls no maintenance ; and all other things of that nature ; also to 
enquire of the true grounds and causes of the great scarcity of 
preaching Ministers throughout the kingdom ; and to consider of 
some way of removing of scandalous Ministers, and putting others 
in their places." For these purposes it was ordered that "the 
knights and burgesses for the respective places should inform the 
House in six weeks of the state and condition of their counties, 
&c, in this kind/' 

This committee, known as the Committee for Scandalous Minis- 
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ters, consisted of about sixty-one persons, together with all the 
knights and burgesses of Northumberland, Wales, Lancashire, 
Cumberland, and the burgesses of Canterbury. Among the names 
of its members, as they appear on the journals of Parliament, may 
be found those of Hampden, Sir Arthur Haslerigg, Sir Henry 
Vane, and Oliver Cromwell. Mr. White was elected to the chair, 
as he had previously been to that of the Grand Committee, from 
which it emanated. 

The very day of their first meeting a petition of the inhabitants 
of St. Clement Danes, London, was read and referred to them. 
On the 1st of February, 1641, an order of the House was passed 
fixing a day for the commencement of their regular sittings ; and at 
the same time two petitions against Clergymen were directed to be 
submitted to their consideration. Shortly after they were intrus- 
ted with the preparation of a bill against scandalous Ministers, 
and their opinion was asked upon the project of sending commis- 
sioners into the several counties to examine scandalous Ministers. 
And on the 6th of April, the same year, it was further referred to 
them to " consider the state of hospitals and free schools, and the 
mis-employment and abuses of the revenues and government." 

It was resolved, on the 1st of June following, that the com- 
mittee " should continue no longer than till the bill against scan- 
dalous Ministers should be reported." But on the 29th of the 
same month it was revived on the petition of one Mr. Cradock, 
and resumed its sittings. When they were finally discontinued 
does not appear. 

The power for mischief granted to this committee was of the 
most extensive and irresponsible character. The House gave them 
authority not only over the estates and preferments of the Clergy, 
but also practically over those infinitely more valuable possessions, 
their credit and reputation. For a Clergyman to be arraigned 
before them, — and the meanest and most profligate of his 
parishioners had influence enough to get him summoned, — was 
ground sufficient, as has been remarked before, for his being con- 
sidered a scandalous Minister. It mattered not that he might be 
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unconvicted of the things with which he was charged, and dis- 
missed by the committee without censure ; the unfavourable im- 
pression remained all the same. But if he happened to be seques- 
tered, though the sentence might notoriously be the result of pre- 
judice and unfairness, it was taken for granted by most people 
that he was a public nuisance, and altogether unfit to continue in 
the ministerial office any longer. Hence Lord Clarendon complains 
that the people " were quickly taught to call all those against 
whom petitious and articles were exhibited, * * • the scan- 
dalous CUtryy ; which appellation was frequently applied to men 
of great gravity and learning, and the most unblemished lives.'' 
And Dr. Bruno Ry ves, speaking of the sufferings of the excellent 
Mr. Symmons, of Essex, says that " he was referred to the Com- 
mittee for Scandalous Ministers, thereby to blast his credit and 
reputation in the ministry. A most diabolical course, and a 
work of him who is the accuser of the brethren, to defame honest 
orthodox Ministers with the odious names of scandalous and 
maliguants, though made so neither by error in doctrine, wicked- 
ness of life, or debauchedness of conversation, but by the malig- 
nity of a vote; knowing that by these means such Ministers, 
doctrines, and testimonies will be of little or no credit afterwards 
with the vulgar." 

No sooner was this committee appointed than measures were 
taken to inform the whole kingdom of the existence of a tribunal 
at which every informer would be welcome, and every Clergyman 
be sure to be condemned. A paper was at once published and 
dispersed, purporting to " An order made to a Select Committee," 
&c, and setting forth the names of the members, and the various 
powers and instructions which they had received. The paper 
stated that " it was earnestly desired and expected by the Parlia- 
ment, that all ingenuous persons in every county of the kingdom 
would be very active to improve the present opportunity, by giving 
a true information of all the parishes in their several counties." 
And lest this should not be invitation enough, the concluding 
paragraph contained an assurance that the " committee was chosen 
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purposely to.receive petitions and informations of this nature, and 
to take special care about so weighty a business ;" and that " the 
committee desired information from all parties, if it were possible, 
within a month." 

This paper, though bearing the form of an order of the House, 
was not published by authority, but was put forth by some 
officious person to stimulate the work of "parson-hunting " Dr. 
Nalson states that, being complained of to the House, " it was dis- 
claimed, but never countermanded ;" nor, he adds, " was any 
penalty [inflicted upon the printer, publishers, or spreaders of it ; 
nor were they so much as once questioned for it." 

Nothing could be more base and odious than this method of 
obtaining informations, by stirring up the parishioners against 
their Ministers, and seducing servants to accuse and betray their 
masters ; yet, in conjunction with the other acts of the Puritan 
faction, it effectually answered the wicked purposes for which it 
was intended, and produced within a short space about two 
thousand petitions against the Clergy. Indeed, a few months 
after, Mr. Corbet could boast that he had before his single com- 
mittee no less than nine hundred petitions against " scandalous 
Ministers." Such, in fact, was the inundation of these complaints, 
that the Grand Committee had to be further divided, as has been 
before intimated, into a number of sub-committees, which, from 
the names of the respective chairmen, were called White's, 
Corbet's, Harlow's, and Dering's committees. 

These petitions from the parishes were the reasons most com- 
monly put forward for the dispossession of the Clergy. It must 
not be supposed, however, that they were usually agreed upon by 
the whole body, or even a majority, of the inhabitants. If but a 
few sectaries could be found to sign a petition, even though they 
might not constitute a tenth or even a twentieth part of the popu- 
lation, that petition was presumed to express the wishes of the 
whole parish. In some instances, indeed, the complaint of a single 
ill-disposed parishioner was enough to procure the sequestration of 
the Minister, and that though the rest of the people almost unani- 
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mously pleaded for his continuance. It is true that counter 
petitions were not so numerous as might have been expected ; but 
there were obvious reasons for this. Such petitions were dis- 
couraged by the vilest arts and in every possible way : any that were 
presented were not only slighted but received with manifest dis- 
favour; and tho promoters of them ran the most imminent risk of 
being considered and treated as malignants. 

It is greatly to be regretted that tho proceedings of the various 
sequestrating committees have not been preserved, as they would 
have furnished the most satisfactory means of ascertaining the 
exact number of sufferers, as well as of forming an accurate 
opinion of the nature of the charges and the kind of evidence 
upon which they were convicted.* There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that vast numbers were arraigned before them, and treated, 
for the most part, with the greatest unfairness and extreme 
severity. This is sufficiently proved by the personal narratives of 
two eminent sufferers, the substance of which is here submitted 
to the reader. 

The first case we shall take is that of Mr. Symmons, an Essex 
Clergyman of great learning and unimpeachable character. In 
the parish of which he had charge there resided a low fellow of 
the name of Burrows, — a man notorious for perjury, drunkenness, 
and blasphemy, and who had been arraigned at the sessions and 
bound to his good behaviour. Provoked by the faithfulness of 
Mr. Symmons's reproofs, this man laid an information against 
him, and he was at once voted a delinquent without being heard 
in reply, or even summoned to appear. Upon this he was 
taken into custody and handed over to be dealt with by the Com- 
mittee for Scandalous Ministers, who, through the friendly inter- 
vention of Mr. Marshall, accepted bail for his appearance when 

* By the permission of Sir E. C. Dering, of Surrenden, Kent, an interes- 
ting volume consisting of selections from the mass of papers which formerly 
belonged to his ancestor, the chairman of the Committee of Religion, has 
lately been published by the Rev. L. B. Larking, Vicar of Ryarsh. It is 
entitled, "Proceedings in Kent in 1640, in connexion with the Committee of 
Religion appointed in that year." 
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required. During the proceedings he was obliged to make many 
tedious journies to London, and on one occasion a pursuivant was 
sent for him in order to increase the expense, " whereby," he com- 
plains, " a great part of that little money, which in ten years' 
space I had saved to keep my wife and children (if I should die), 
was expended." The prosecution was carried on by means of a 
subscription, which Burrows raised among his neighbours by 
threatening to denounce as cavaliers all who should refuse to con- 
tribute. The result was the sequestration of Mr. Symmons, which 
his opponent seems to have had special reasons for expecting ; for 
while the matter was pending he went about openly boasting, and 
oflering to lay wagers, that he would turn the Rector out of his 
living. 

The ordinance for Mr. Symmons's sequestration is here annexed* 
both to give the reader an idea of the nature of the instruments 
which were then so common, and also to enable him to form an 
opinion of the grounds which were deemed sufficient for expelling 
a Clergymen from his benefice. 

"Die Veneris, 3°, Mart., 1642. Whereas Edward Symmons, 
Clerk, Rector of the Parish Church of Rayne, in the county of 
Essex, hath in his sermons, and otherwise, expressed great malig- 
nity and opposition against the Parliament, and the power and 
proceedings thereof; affirming that the Parliament would force 
the King to comply with those laws they shall make ; and that 
they raise a force against the King ; and that they are not to be 
obeyed, though they command according to God, if it be not 
according to the King's command ; and advised them not to lend 
any money, plate, or horses, towards the raising of forces for the 
Parliament, and pressed his audience to believe whatsoever is set 
forth in the declarations published in tho King's name, because a 
divine sentence is in his mouth, and he cannot cAr ; and that if 
David's heart smote him for cutting Saul's garment, what would it 
have done if he had kept away his castles, towns, and ships? 
Which the Lords and Commons in Parliament assembled, taking 

into consideration, for the better supply of an able and godly 

^ 
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man in the said Church, and for the promotion of fit maintenance 
for those that shall officiate therein ; do constitute and ordain that 
Emmanuel Stock, Peter Josccline, Richard Bugby, Richard 
Chankley, Henry Josccline, Ralph Josceline, Edward Hiat, or any 
three of them, shall have power and authority, and are hereby 
required, to sequester the Parsonage House, and all the tithes, 
rents, and profits whatsoever, of the Parsonage of that Church, 
and to appoint collectors for the gathering and receiving of them, 
as they in their discretion shall think fit ; and shall have power 
to pay the same unto Robert Atkins, M.A., a godly, learned, and 
orthodox Divine ; who is hereby appointed and required to preach 
every Lord's Day, and to oflSciate as Parson, and to take care for 
the discharge of the cure of the same place, in all the duties 
thereof, until further order shall be taken by both Houses of Par- 
liament : and if any shall refuse to pay unto the said sequestrators 
or any three of them, or to the collectors appointed by them, any 
of the rents, dues, or lawful fees, accustomed to be paid ; upon 
information thereof by the sequestrators, or any three of them, 
unto either House of Parliament, the said Lords and Commons 
do declare they will proceed against such refusers according to 
their several offences and contempts." 

Another case of which we have an account by the sufferer him- 
self, is that of Mr. Squire, of Shoreditch. On the 18th of 
February, 1641, he was petitioned against before one of the com- 
mittees by some of the least respectable of his parishioners, not 
only against the wish, but to the deep regret of all the rest. It 
was not till the 7th of August that the articles against him were 
presented. To prejudice him as much as possible they were at 
once printed and published, before any sort of attempt had been 
made to prove them. Mr. Squire without delay issued a reply, 
from which the following particulars of the several charges and 
his defence are gathered. The first article accuses him of " intro- 
ducing Popish ceremonies into his Church." He replies that he 
observed the rubrics and orders of the Church, and used the cere- 
monies established by law, and no others. The second article 
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asserts that he said " the Papists were the King's best subjects.'' 
He admits the use of the words, but with the addition, " as they 
might boast of themselves." In the third article he is charged 
with calling those " schismatics who would not bow at the name 
of Jesus." He answers that he has no recollection of having said 
anything of the sort, but thinks it possible that if any one who 
called those who did bow at the sacred name idolaters, he might 
retort by calling those who did not schismatics. The fourth 
article charges him with " writing himself commonly priest, and 
despising the name of minister" He readily admits that he did 
the former, but utterly denies the latter. The fifth article accuses 
him of comparing the condition of the King, when the Scots were 
in arms against him, to that of "the man who fell among thieves;" 
and saying that the formal confessors and the Protestants were 
the Levite and the Priest, but the Papist was the good Samaritan. 
He answers by giving his own exact words, and stating the cir- 
cumstances under which they were delivered. The King, he says, 
after the taking of Newcastle by the Scots, had issued a proclama- 
tion, calling upon all his loyal subjects to come to his assistance. 
On this occasion, thinking it his duty to enforce the proclamation 
among his own people, he said to them from the pulpit, — " Sup- 
pose the Irish Papists, whom we hate worse than the Jews did 
the Samaritans, should show compassion on the King; would they 
not brag they were better subjects than we Protestants?" The 
fifth article states that he affirmed it to be " a sin of damnation for 
a man to hear voluntarily any other Minister than his own, save 
in going to a christening, or to an offering, or unless invited to a 
dinner." To this allegation he puts in a simple negative. The 
seventh accusation is, that he declared that " an excommunicate 
person, dying unreconciled, went directly to hell." Against this 
charge he sets his identical words :— " I use not to pass my judg- 
ment of damnation upon any ; but for myself I say, I would not 
for the price of my soul die, under an excommunication passed 
against me, clave non erranteP The eighth and ninth articles 
concerned his defending sports on the Sabbath Day, and 
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setting up pictures in the Church. These articles were so pal- 
pably false, that they were not pressed against him before the 
committee. The tenth charges him with " allowing the picture of 
the Virgin Mary, and our Saviour, and His twelve Apostles at His 
last supper, in glass." It appears that there was no picture of the 
Virgin in the Church at all ; and as to the pictures of the Saviour 
and His Apostles, Mr. Squire's statement is that he kept the 
parishioners from taking them down to be replaced by a crucifix, 
expressly because the crucifix had been so much abused in Popish 
times. The remaining seven articles were not insisted upon before 
the committee, probably because they wei-e absolutely and 
notoriously false. Mr. Squire says they " concerned bowing 
towards the altar ; administering the sacrament at the rails ; 
fomenting strife amongst his neighbours ; affirming that it was a 
sin to deprave the canons of the Church ; that it was a sin to re- 
fuse the King our estates, or lives, if he should demand them ; 
prosecuting his parishioners in the ecclesiastical courts for incon- 
formable practices ; and lastly that in certain Popish observations 
he had been no less offensive than Canterbury himself ; and did them 
in order to recommend himself to the favour of many Bishops." 

Upon such accusations was this excellent man summoned before 
the committee. How odious the prosecution was to the most re- 
spectable and substantial of the parishioners may be inferred from 
the following testimonial which was signed by about two hundred 
and thirty of them : — " These are to testify that Master Squire, of 
the parish of Shoreditch, hath about thirty years been very painful 
in discharging his cure, by constant preaching twice every Sunday ; 
also in his catechising of the youths of the parish, and in his 
sermons continually beating down Popery, and in his catechising 
instructing the youths with arguments against the Papist ; as also 
hath in this great sickness not forsaken his flock ; but hath pro- 
cured the charity of many for the relief of the poor in that time 
of extremity ; and hath lived blameless, and done much good in 
his parish." Notwithstanding this testimonial, and the crowd of 
parishioners who surrounded and supported him on the day for 
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hearing, the committee, on the evidence of his known enemies, 
proceeded to pass sentence of sequestration against him. The 
articles upon which he was condemned, according to the statement 
in White's Century, were those which accused him of calling the 
Papists the King's best subjects, and comparing them to the good 
Samaritan. 

From these cases the reader may infer the sort of charges which 
were thought sufficient for the sequestration of the Clergy ; the 
kind of evidence by which they were supported ; and the oppor- 
tunity of successful defence which was given to the accused. He 
will see that to be loyal to the King was to be a malignant ; to be 
attached to the Church was to be a Papist ; and that nothing else 
was needed to fasten upon a roan the stigma of a scandalous 
Minister, and to secure his expulsion from any preferment he 
might happen to hold. 

It would be as false, as it would be absurd, to pretend that 
there were at that time, or indeed at any time, no bad and un- 
worthy men among the Clergy, — no men who were a disgrace to 
their profession, and a scandal to the Church. In the sacred 
ministry, as elsewhere, " it must needs be that offences come." 
Traitors to the truth, and offenders against morality, will over be 
found in holy orders, just as tares will ever be found growing 
among the wheat. It is certain, however, that these were not the 
men who came, in any considerable number, under the cognisance 
of the committees. Such men were of all others the most likely 
to fall in with the temper of the times, and, by an ostentatious 
zeal for the party in power, keep themselves out of the clutches 
of the sequestrating committees. It is not of such material that 
martyrs are usually made. Those who are ready to imperil houses, 
and lands, and life in a cause, are mostly, at any rate, men who 
are true to God and to their own consciences. 

But it is time to pass on to notice another of the committees 
under which the Clergy suffered so grievously, viz., that for 
plundered Ministers. " It was instituted," says Heylin, " under 
pretence of making some provision for such * godly preachers ' as 
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had either suffered loss of goods by his Majesty's soldiers ; or loss 
of livings for adhering to the Houses of Parliament. How truly 
this was a pretence, and nothing else, may be gathered from the 
statement of Mr. Symmons, who says, in the letter which is pre- 
fixed to his " Loyal Subject's Belief" — " Unto this day I cannot 
hear (though I have enquired), that the King had sequestered 
any living, or turned any Minister out. Perhaps some, whose 
consciences accused them for preaching treason and sedition, did 
run away, when his Majesty's forces approached ; and in pity to 
the people's souls so forsaken, some might be appointed by his 
Majesty to preach unto them." And Dr. Heylin assures us that, 
under the name of plundered Clergymen, this committee " brought 
in a confused rabble of their own persuasions, or such, at least, as 
were most likely to be serviceable to their ends and purposes, 
some of which had no goods, and most of them no livings at all to 
lose." He also intimates that the truth of the matter was, that 
they durst not trust the pulpits with the regular Clergy, because 
they would not lend themselves to their designs ; nor the filling 
up of vacancies to the lawful patrons, lest they should present 
men of the same principles with those who had been ejected. And 
he further observes that "most of the silenced lecturers and 
factious Ministers which within ten years then last past had left 
the kingdom, either for inconformity, or debt, or their own in- 
temperance of spirit, had of late flocked into it amain, like so 
many birds of rapine, to seek after the prey ; and upon these, and 
such as these, the sequestered benefices were bestowed, to be held 
no otherwise than as usufractuaries, or tenants at will, that so 
they might continue in servile obsequiousness to the power and 
pleasure of their great landlords." The author of " Mercurius 
Rusticus" also declares, in his epistle to the reader, — "Their 
powerful Ministers are ignorant, factious schismatical Ministers ; 
or else intruding mechanics ; who, without any calling, either 
from God or man, have stepped from the cobbler's stall, the 
butcher's board, or the bricklayer's scaffold, into the pulpit, like 
Sheba's trumpet summoning the people to rebellion." So far were 
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they from supplying the vacancies with plundered Clergymen. It 
is only too obvious, in fact, that the real design with which this 
committee was constituted, was, under the specious pretext of pro- 
viding for godly Ministers who had been ruined, to set up a stan- 
ding tribunal for the persecution of the regular Clergy. 

A most hypocritical attempt was made to cover this design by 
the issuing of an order, on the 27th of December, 1642, for a col- 
lection to be made at the next public fast for " the Ministers who 
had been plundered." Surely if ever men " fasted for strife and 
debate, and to smite with the fist of wickedness," it was now. 
Only four days after this order was made, viz., on Saturday, the 
31st of December, the wickedness which was intended to be 
accomplished under the guise of charity was perfected in the ap- 
pointment of this committee, which succeeded in ruining and de- 
stroying so many of the loyal Clergy. It was directed " to con- 
sider of the fittest way for the relief of such godly and well- 
affected Ministers as have been plundered : and likewise to con- 
sider what malignant persons have benefices here, in and about 
this town, whose livings being sequestered, these may supply 
their cures, and receive their profits." 

From the words of the resolution appointing this committee, 
it was known among the Puritans as the Committee for Plundered 
Ministers : but the Royalists, with fur more justice, called it the 
Committee for Plundering Ministers. 

The powers of this committee were enlarged from time to time, 
until at length it became virtually a superior court in all cases of 
sequestration. To its jurisdiction causes were constantly removed 
from the standing committees of the various counties ; and it was 
no slight aggravation of the hardships endured by the older and 
more distant of the accused Clergy, that they were required to 
appear to be examined in London, whither, from their extreme 
poverty in consequence of the shameless way in which they had 
been plundered by their oppressors, they had mostly to travel on 
foot, often in the depth of winter, and from very remote parts of 
the kingdom. 
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For some time the committee met, by order of the House of Com- 
mons, in the Exchequer Court : but in 1049 their sittings appear 
to have been held in the Court of Wards. From the first Par- 
liament made them a main engine in the oppression of the Clergy; 
and it is a fact not to be overlooked that they continued to exercise 
their powers all through the Rebellion and Usurpation, down to 
the very dawning of the Restoration. From this circumstance it 
may not unreasonably be inferred that vast numbers of the Clergy 
must needs have been dispossessed by this committee. 

Without delay, and with great vigour, they entered upon their 
work. Among the earliest of their sequestrations were those of 
Dr. Heywood, of St. Giles's-in-the- Fields ; Dr. Ryves, of St. 
Martin's, Vintry ; Dr. Isaacson, of St. Andrews, Wardrobe ; and 
Dr. Watts, of St. Alban's, Wood-street. They had also before 
them, soon after the commencement of their sittings, the cele- 
brated Dr. Featley. We have his account of the proceedings, and 
of the defence which he made, in a pamphlet which was pub- 
lished at Oxford in 1644, under the title of Spongia. The articles 
presented against him contain no imputation of immorality, but 
are filled with the usual absurd charges, such as encouraging the 
people to stand at the Gloria Patri, bowing at the name of Jesus, 
refusing the sacrament to such as would not come to the rails, &c. 
The third is the most remarkable, for it declares that " he 
preachcth for organs (showing the necessity of them) ; against ex- 
tempore prayer, saying, whereas such were never in, so they were 
never out; that he seldom preacheth, &c." As to organs, the 
Doctor admits pleading for the convenience, but denies insisting 
upon the necessity, of instrumental music in public worship. He 
does not disguise his objection to the " scandalous practice of un- 
premeditated prayer in public," and confesses that he had said of 
such as used it, that " they were never out, because they were never 
in ; but not as his ignorant accusers represented, never in, because 
never out." To the charge of remissness in preaching he replies : 
"Besides ten distinct books, and some of them of no small 
volume, which I have published in defence of the orthodox Pro- 
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testant religion against Atheists, Papists, and Arminians, I have 
been a constant preacher in England and France for these thirty- 
two years at least ; this last year I have preached sometimes twice 
and sometimes thrice a week, though not so often at Lambeth as I 
used to do ; partly by reason of my attendance two months at 
Court, by command of the then Lord Chamberlain, the Earl of 
Essex ; partly in regard of a double task recommended to mo from 
some members of the honourable House of Commons, — the former, 
writing annotations upon all St. Paul's Epistles, — the latter, an 
answer to a treatise of a Popish Priest, entitled * A Safeguard 
from Shipwreck,' — the former ready for the press, the latter 
printed with the approbation of the House. Only this is true, 
that I have very seldom or never preached in their hearing ; for 
five of them have not been at Lambeth Church to divine prayer 
these nine months ; for which their delinquency, I humbly desire 
that, according to the statute, they may pay twelve pence to the 
poor for every Sunday and Holyday they have been absent from 
the parish Church." 

The Doctor's accusers charged him with having made various 
objectionable statements in his sermons : he replied by producing 
the original manuscripts, " wherein," ho declares, " there was 
neither blot, scratch, nor erasure in the places referred to in the 
articles." Mr. White, however, the chairman, with his usual unfair- 
ness, refused to examine them. He did not want the " loose and 
indefinite testimonies " of the Doctor's enemies to be refuted, and 
so he rejected evidence which neither the High Commission Court 
nor the Star Chamber, in the height of their power, would have 
thought of refusing. 

But White's gross partiality and injustice were still more 
glaringly manifested in another respect. Dr. Featlcy impugned 
the character and credibility of the witnesses produced against 
him, and wished to put in a certificate from the vestry of the 
parish that three of those witnesses " were disaffected to the dis- 
cipline and liturgy of the Church of England ; and had openly 
depraved the Book of Common Prayer ;" that some of them " did 
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not come to the Church at all, and stood indicted as delinquents at 
sessions and assizes and that they were accounted turbulent per- 
sons, and sowers of strife and contention." Vestrymen were 
present to swear, if necessary, to the truth of the allegations of 
this certificate; yet White absolutely refused to receive it, nor 
would he so much as permit it to be read. 

The Doctor, however, was not to be discouraged, but persisted 
in showing how little credit the witnesses for the prosecution 
deserved. These witnesses were Ambrose Andrews, a tailor; 
Edmund Rayner,* a shipwright ; John Good ; Edward Searles ; 
Thomas Sharp, a cobbler ; John Clerk, a waterman ; and one or 
two others. Dr. Featley alleged that Good was a Sabbath- 
breaker; that Andrews frequently disturbed the preacher at 
Church, laughing, jeering, and talking aloud ; that Searles had 
confessed that the articles were presented against Dr. Featley in 
order to stay the prosecution of a bill against himself at the 
sessions, and had said that if the Doctor would withdraw the 
indictment, the articles should not be pressed; and further, that 
he was a blasphemer of Holy Scripture, affirming that the Old 
and New Testament were but man's tradition ; and that Rayner 
was bound over to the assizes by Sir John Lenthall for disloyal 
speeches against the King. All those charges there were persons 
present to provo on oath ; but White would not allow them to be 
examined. As to Clerk and Sharp, it came out on cross-examina- 
tion before the committee that they were so ignorant as not to 
know the difference between bowing in or at or to the name of 
Jesus, nor between arch-heretic and arch-schismatic. Other 
questions they could not answer at all; and they contradicted 
each other in tho testimony which they gave. Well might the 
Doctor remonstrate with the committee — " If such witnesses, so 
simple and illiterate, so foul and obnoxious, known for divers 
years to be professed enemies to their Pastor, and none of them 
sworn, may be taken against a Doctor in Divinity, and the 

* Rayner went by the nickname of the Anointed King, because he used to 
say that he was as much the Lord's Anointed a3 the King. 
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evidence of an unquestionable copy of his sermon, and the 
testimony of hundreds of better rank than these, who were present 
at these sermons, and heard no such passages as are articled 
against me, be rejected; I know no Preacher in England that 
can have any security for his living or life." 

It is conclusive proof of the injustice of this committee that they 
would not permit any of the Doctor's witnesses to be examined. 
Yet they voted his expulsion from the Rectory of Lambeth, and 
appointed a person to officiate in his stead. When, however, 
these proceedings were presented to the House, they were 
strongly condemned, and the articles against Dr. Featley were 
voted partly idle and Jrtvolous, and partly false and scandalous. 
This was in July, 1643, at a time when there was still some sense 
both of justice and independence lingering in the House of 
Commons. 

But though the Doctor escaped on this occasion, his immunity 
was only of short continuance. He was discovered carrying on a 
correspondence with Archbishop Usher, who was then at Oxford 
with the King, and on this ground was expelled from the 
Assembly of Divines, sequestered from his two livings, plundered 
of his library and estate, and committed to the common gaol, 
where his sufferings were soon terminated by death. 

There is another illustration of the shameful injustice of this 
committee which is too remarkable to be omitted. In Devonshire 
there was a very old Clergyman of the name of Raynolds, who 
held the two valuable livings of Stoke-Fleming and Woodleigh. 
Without being heard in defence, nay without so much as being 
summoned to appear, this venerable man was sequestered by the 
committee from both his benefices. The secret of this outrageous 
proceeding afterwards came to light. A relative by marriage of 
a person then in power needed to be provided for, and to create a 
vacancy poor old Raynolds was sentenced to be ejected from his 
living of Stoke-Fleming.* This was in 1644, nearly two years 
before the victim knew that he was so much as accused. All that 

* Nepotism, it seems, is by no means a vice peculiar to Episcopalians. 
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time his successor kept the grant of sequestration in his pocket, to 
be produced as soon as it might be convenient to take possession. 
In the face of such a fact who will venture to say that the con- 
demnation of Mr. Raynolds was not a foregone conclusion? 
Nor is this all. The sequestration of the living of Woodleigh 
seems to have been granted on equally disgraceful grounds, 
merely to provide for a relative of another influential person. 
He would have suoceeded to the benefice in regular course on the 
death of Mr. Raynolds, but the old man kept living on till he lost 
patience, and determined to get in by means of a sequestration, 
which was conceded in 1647. On appeal this was reversed, only 
to be re-issued shortly after with an order also to seize his house, 
goods, and property. The reasons assigned for this severity were 
palpably false. One was, neglecting the truth being that 

he was nearly ninety years of age, and so afflicted with palsy that 
he was quite unable to preach. Another was, that he did not 
supply the defect of his own abilities with better Curates ; but 
kept scandalous ones. Yet of these Curates one was afterwards 
approved by this very committee, and held a living during a large 
portion of the Usurpation ; another was thought worthy to succeed 
to a sequestered benefice, and is mentioned in Calamy's Abridge- 
ment ; and a third became Curate to a person who occupied the 
pulpit of a condemned Royalist. It seems that Mr. Raynolds's 
successor at Stoke-Fleming might much more justly have been 
deprived for keeping unsuitable Curates ; for he had one of the 
name of Wilkinson who turned out to be a Jesuit, and another 
who had served in the army, and who is honoured with a place in 
the Abridgement, — certainly not on account of his learning, for 
his only connection with the University was that he had been in- 
tended for it before the civil wars. It is further stated that this 
successor was himself so negligent of his duty that he never once 
administered the sacrament during the fourteen years of his 
intrusion. 

From this account the reader will be able to form an opinion of 
the true character of the Committee for Plundered Ministers. It 
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was created by a faction, and composed of men, who loudly and 
fiercely condemned the High Commission Court and the Star 
Chamber ; but it may be safely asserted that the worst excesses 
of those obnoxious tribunals were thrown into the shade by the 
unconstitutional and iniquitous proceedings of Century White and 
his colleagues. In those courts a man did at least receive some- 
thing like a fair trial ; the forms of justice were preserved ; the 
strict rules of evidence were followed ; and if the punishments 
awarded were sometimes unreasonably severe and even barbarous, 
at any rate the offences for which they were inflicted were clearly 
established. But in the Committee for Plundered Ministers, on 
the contrary, the very semblance of equity was discarded ; there 
was not even the show of impartiality in the proceedings ; the 
favourite and merciful maxim of the English law, that a man's 
innocence should be presumed till his guilt is proved, was not only 
ignored, but reversed ; and in many and many a case, pious and 
venerable Clergymen were convicted, and sentenced to be robbed 
both of their characters and their means of subsistence, without 
even the formalities of a trial, or the chance of saying a single 
word in their own vindication. The truth is that this committee 
was instituted for the sequestration of the Clergy, and it went to 
its purpose in the most direcrand unblushing manner, without so 
much as attempting to assume that decent disguise, which has 
been well described as the homage which vice pays to virtue. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Character op the Prosecutors op the Clergy. — Disgraceful 
Wat op Obtaining Signatures to the Petitions Presented 
to the Parliamentary Committees. — Nature op the Crimes 
Allegbd. — Qualifications op the Judges. — Illegality op the 
Proceedings. 

In speaking of the proceedings of the Parliamentary Committees, 
it has been hinted that the persons who appeared before them as 
prosecutors were in very many instances actuated by private pique 
or malice, and alike destitute of moral character and social stan- 
ding. It is not fit that so serious an imputation should remain 
unconfirmed, and therefore, in proof of it, the reader is here pre- 
sented with the testimony of several contemporary writers of un- 
questionable integrity and credit. 

The author of "Undecima Persecutio," himself a spectator of the 
deep injustice with which the Clergy were treated, declares — 
" Two or three reformers in a parish usually demanded no smaller 
matter of their Parson, than that he should resign his whole 
livelihood at once ; otherwise they would threaten to fetch him up 
to the Parliament ; which threats so far prevailed with many of 
blameless lives and conversation, that to avoid the trouble and 
charges, and the infinite scorn and vexation of committees, and 
the shame (as then it was accounted) of being ranked among the 
scandalous Ministers, they gave up their Churches, such as Mr. 
Mason, Dr. Howel, Mr. Ward, Dr. Pearce, Dr. Hill, Mr. Paget, Mr. 
Hanslow, &c. ; and all others sought to change their livings for 
some more quiet place ; and I have heard some of these malicious 
Londoners not ashamed openly, in the face of a committee, to pro- 
fess (and without control) that they would never give over vexing 
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their Parson, till they had worried him out of his living : and so 
much have these factious men prevailed that scarce any Parsons or 
Vicars in that city are left unsequestered." 

In another place the same writer says— "The case with the 
Divines of England standeth thus : let any ignorant hearer (sup- 
pose an apprentice — I have known it) accuse any Clergyman (the 
gravest Doctor in Divinity) of preaching doctrines, which the boy 
thinks are false, or Popish doctrines ; to the House of Commons, or 
committees, shall the Divine be sent for, perhaps by a pursuivant ; 
justify his doctrine he must not, though never so true ; the House 
supposeth it to be false, erroneous, Popish, or scandalous, because 
complained of ; answer he must, did he preach it ? aye or no ? 
Whether it be true or false they will not dispute ; hit or miss 
they will vote, and that is enough to make any doctrine true or 
false, Popish or scandalous ; and thereby to imprison the person of 
Christ's Minister, and to seize on his estate ; to out him of all his 
freehold and livelihood, and to spoil him of his goods." 

Dr. Bruno liyves, a sufferer by these unfair practices, as well 
as a spectator of them, assures us that it was " well known that 
two or three men (though the very dregs of the people) petitioning 
against orthodox Ministers, have in the judgment and acceptance 
of the faction at the House of Commons, out-poised the rest of the 
parish, though infinitely beyond them, as in number, so in 
quality ; their testimony being rejected with much acrimony and 
sharpness, when the others' libels have gained credit and reputa- 
tion with them." He instances the case of Mr. Chestling, of St. 
Matthew's, Friday-street, who was petitioned against by certain 
schismatics " in the name of the whole parish, though three parts 
out of four protested against it under their own hands." 

Mr. Jeremiah Stephens, a very worthy man, and one of the 
Prebendaries of Lincoln, in certain manuscript papers which he 
left behind him, asserts that " if but one scandalous drunkard or 
licentious fellow in a parish complained of the Minister, they 
sequestered him." And Dr. Nalson says that " upon any parish 
pique or unkindness (which seldom is wanting) between the 
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Minister and his parishioners, petitions were exhibited against 
them." 

Such were many of the persecutors who appeared against the 
Clergy, at the invitation of the party then predominant. As 
might naturally be expected, they were not very scrupulous as to 
the means which they employed in order to procure signatures to 
the petitions in which they arraigned their Ministers. " Agents 
in parishes," says the author of " Undecima Pcrsecutio," " have 
been employed in going from house to house with Parliament 
warrants, summoning and terrifying all men and women, nay ser- 
vants (I have known it), who they could hear were acquainted 
with such 1 Ministers ; and at committees the neighbours and 
familiar friends so summoned have been urged ex officio to speak* 
not only to articles laid in petitions, but also have had their con- 
sciences sifted to make them confess some crime, or report, or sus- 
picion of a crime." " To some parishioners," he declares, ** refusing 
to subscribe because they could prove nothing of the accusations, it 
hath been replied, 'Set your hands; leave u* to prove the charge.'" 
And the author of " Mercurius Rusticus," speaking of the prosecu- 
tion against Mr. Chestling, says — "When all these malicious 
charges would not effect the thing they aimed at, they go from 
house to house for hands to a petition against him to the House of 
Commons, pretending that he had preached false doctrine; and 
made it the subject matter of their petition : and if any men re- 
fused to subscribe (as many did, because they could not testify the 
truth of their petition), in their spirit of meekness they called 
them malignant*. Papists, and enemies to religion." 

In cases in which it was impossible, with any sort of truth, to 
rake up any but the most trifling charges against a Clergyman, 
the parishioners were sometimes advised to " put in some odious 
crimes against him, amongst the smaller matters ; otherwise," 
they were told, " the House will not regard your petition : no 
matter whether you can prove them or not." In fact so little re- 
gard was had to the truth of the articles laid against the Clergy } 
that they became as much a matter of form as a common bill or 
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bond; and there were lawyers who were ready, out of their 
papers, to supply any parish with a charge against its Minister, 
though they might never have seen, or even hoard of him before. 
"Two or three precedents in this kind," says the author of 
" Undecima Persecutio," " from these new legislative hands, had 
made a case for some lawyer's table-book, that the known way of 
petitioning against a Clergyman was to go to such a lawyer, or 
such a solicitor, who for his fee could furnish any client with 
accusations against any Clergyman whatsoever." If doubts were 
started as to the proof of the articles thus furnished to order, there 
was an easy answer. " Parliament," it was said, " puts no men to 
their oaths, nor allows any costs or damages upon default of proof, 
though the accusation or charge against the Minister be never so 
foul, never so false, and the Minister's expenses never so great." 

But the next atrocious feature of this system of manufacturing 
petitions was, that the very men who were to act as judges of the 
accused were not ashamed to act also as solicitors and agents in 
the cases. " What justice," asks the author just quoted, " can 
any expect from such committees who have taken upon them 
to be judges of the Clergy, against whom they have so openly 
declared themselves parties and adversaries ; for scarce any of the 
persecuted Clergy but can name some particular members of this 
faction in the House of Commons, and so, by consequence, of these 
committees also, who have been active, not only as representatives, 
but as chief promoters and authors of their troubles, (Miles 
Corbet, chairman, against Mr. Brooks ; Sir Henry Mildamy and 
Mr. Ash against Dr. Walton ) ; some by giving instructions what 
to lay in petitions against them ; others have drawn up articles 
and petitions, and sent them to parishes to be subscribed, and to 
seek out witnesses, if they could, to prove them. Nor scarce durst 
any parishioner deny his hand, though he knew nothing of the 
charge, for fear of being accounted a malignant." 

As for the accusations brought against the Clergy in the articles 
thus shamelessly got up, they were mostly for such things as they 
were bound by duty and their own solemn oaths to do. To be 
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loyal, to observe the rubrics and canons, to insist npon order and 
decency in the celebration of public worship, to take an interest 
in the proper decoration of the house of God, — these things were 
quite enough to get a man articled before one or other of the com- 
mittees. " If," says the author of " Undecima Persecutio," " no 
proofs could be found of crimes and vicious conversation in a 
Clergyman, then came in the politic counsel of the heathenish 
presidents against Daniel, — 'We shall not find any occasion 
against this Daniel, except we find it against him concerning the 
law of his God/ under the (made odious) crimes of innovations, 
superstition, Popery, a sin without transgression of any law, 
statute, act of Parliament, order or ordinance of both or either 
Houses : nor would the faction publish any rule to measure what 
should be accounted innovations, superstition, or Popery, and what 
not ; but with their false traces they cunningly kept up the loud 
cries of their people against the Clergy, making thereby so large 
a snare, that not the most zealous Protestant divines, who had 
been all their life time preaching against Popery and superstition, 
could possibly escape, if but accused." 

We have the testimony of Dr. Heylin to the same effect. The 
articles against the Clergy in various instances were, he tells us, 
"railing in the communion-table, adoration towards it, calling up 
the parishioners to the rail to receive the sacrament, reading the 
second service at the table so placed, preaching in surplices and 
hoods, administering the sacrament in copes, beautifying and 
adorning churches with painted glass, &c." 

If it be said that these are the statements of zealous friends to 
the Church, and ought therefore to be received with caution ; we 
reply that their representations are fully supported by Mr. White, 
to whom no such exception can be taken. His " Century," as we 
have seen, was published at an early period of the troubles ; yet 
several hundred sequestrations, as he distinctly avows in the pre- 
face, had been already effected. It was from these that he selected 
his hundred cases to give to the world, and we may be sure that 
he took the very worst he could find ; yet his book abounds with 
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accusations of the kind above described : — such, for instance, as 
44 requiring the people to come up to the rails to receive the com- 
munion," 44 bowing at the name of Jesus," 44 railing in the com- 
munion table to prevent the profanation of it," 44 refusing to admit 
lecturers," 44 asserting the just power of the Church," 44 assisting 
his Majesty," 44 refusing to contribute to the rebellion," calling the 
Parliament a 44 round-headed Parliament," saying that to 44 alienate 
the lands of Cathedral Churches to maintain preaching Ministers 
is to pervert the will of the dead that gave them," 44 preaching 
against extempore prayer," 44 preaching against the doctrine that 
the greatest part of the world should be damned," 44 asserting the 
doctrine of universal grace," 44 refusing to read the Burial Service 
over children dying unbaptized," 44 reproaching a fellow for 
putting on his hat in Church," and 44 singing the forty-third 
Psalm, Then shall I to the altar go." These and such as these, 
according to the representation of their worst enemy, were the 
charges upon which many of the faithful sons of the Church of 
England were prosecuted. They were loyal to the King, hostile 
to the Rebellion, attached to the faith of their forefathers ; and, in 
the eyes of the Puritans, that was an offence to be punished with 
unrelenting severity. 

It is the fashion, in certain quarters, to pretend that immorality 
was the true cause of most of the sequestrations. The fact is that 
in very many cases such an accusation was never advanced. 
Men were unquestionably sequestered in large numbers whose 
moral character was never in any way impeached. It is true 
that against others serious, and sometimes horrible, crimes were 
alleged ; but it must be remembered that the vilest methods were 
taken to get up such charges, that the witnesses brought forward 
to substantiate them were often the most profligate characters 
imaginable, and that every possible hindrance was thrown in the 
way of a successful defence on the part of the accused. Nor 
should it be overlooked that very innocent things were habitually 
magnified into grave offences. To take a glass of wine in a 
public-house was deemed sufficient to constitute a man a tavern- 
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haunter and a drunkard : and if he was heard to say, By my 
faith, he was lucky if he escaped being articled for blasphemy. 

It ought to be mentioned here, as a striking proof of the injus- 
tice and oppression heaped upon the Clergy by men who paraded 
themselves as the saints of the earth, that very often after they 
had been driven by all sorts of vexations and barbarities from 
their homes and parishes, they were deliberately sequestered for 
absence, and desertion of their cures. So the author of " Unde- 
cima Persecution expressly declares. " When," he says, "by these 
tricks they had cruelly committed many of the Clergy into 
noisome prisons, forcing others to fly the like cruelty by forsaking 
their habitations and states, their wives and children, they 
sequestered them for non-residence : first, force them to fly, and 
then punish them for flying." 

As to the judges before whom the Clergy were required to 
answer for their doctrines and conduct, malice and ignorance seem 
to have been their chief qualifications. We have already spoken 
of Mr. White, the chairman of the principal committees. Next to 
him, Miles Corbet carries the palm for hostility to the Church. 
According to the author of " Undecima Persecutio," he was Re- 
corder of Yarmouth, and having " indicted a man for a conjuror, 
was urgent upon the jury to condemn the party upon no proof but 
a book of circles found in his study, which Miles said was a book 
of conjuring, had not a learned Clergyman told the jury the book 
was but an old almanack." And that the committee-men were fit 
to be presided over by such chairmen is evident from the fol- 
lowing account by the same author : — " I have been present at a 
committee for religion, consisting of five or six tradesmen and 
merchants of London, and an ignorant lawyer in the chair ; yet 
these have judged doctrines by wholesale. • * * At this 
worshipful (nay, honourable) bar was a heavy complaint against a 
grave Divine* of blasphemy, which ho had preached, viz., that the 
Virgin Mary was the mother of Ood ; and at a day appointed for 
voting, had not a Divine whispered some of these committee-men, 

* Mr. Brooks, of Yarmouth. 
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had this doctrine been voted blasphemy : so easily might the 
sacred Ephesine Council have been condemned by this learned 
committee. And when a reverend Doctor, and Master of Jesus 
College, Cambridge,* who was charged with blasphemy at Sir 
.Robert Harlow's Committee for writing * Honour God with thy 
substance' on the basin for alms, made answer by asking whether 
it was not rather blasphemy in them to call a sentence of Scripture 
blasphemy ? it was replied by a boy-member of that committee, 
' Will you suffer him (meaning the Doctor) to answer by ques- 
tions ?' At another time I heard one of these committees cry out, 
what a miserable condition those people were in who lived under 
such a Minister, who (as the article was) had preached that 
original sin was washed away in baptism ! which was there de- 
rided at as Popery. In brief to never so true doctrines, the chair- 
man saitk, they sit not there to dispute. Up started Captain Venn 
(a tradesman of London), and asked a Divine (justifying his 
doctrine to be true and orthodox), 'Did you preach these doc- 
trines ? answer aye or no. Whether they be true or false, leave 
that to us to judge.' And very competent judges they were, in 
their own opinions, some of them declaring that since they had 
read the Scriptures (in English), why should they not be able to 
judge of divinity as well as the best Doctors ?" 

It may seem almost superfluous to call the reader's attention to 
the unconstitutional character of these committees. Their very 
existence was an invasion of the rights and liberties guaranteed to 
the Church by Magna Charta; and the sentences which they 
passed were in direct violation of the law of the land, according to 
which no Incumbent could be removed, nor his living be put 
under sequestration, except by the Ordinary. As to their mode of 
procedure, it was as gross an outrage upon reason and justice as 
ever was perpetrated under the sanction of authority. No matter 
how loosely or irregularly articles were drawn up, they were 
eagerly received ; in the absence of facts, suspicions were allowed 
to constitute a charge ; a man's whole life was often ransacked 

* Dr. Sterne. 
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and raked up to find matter of accusation against him ; his 
avowed and notorious enemies were accepted as witnesses, and 
permitted to make statements without being put upon their oath ; 
and to crown all, numbers were condemned, not only unheard, but 
even without being informed that their conduct was called in 
question. All this might seem incredible, if it were not borne out 
by the assertions of a whole host of contemporary writers. 
Hundreds of quotations might be produced, but it must suffice to 
give two or three. A petition was presented to Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, subscribed by thousands of the sequestered Clergy, which 
contains the following complaints : — " Divers were never called to 
answer ; scarce one had any articles proved by oath, or other legal 
process ; and some were put out on private information given to 
Mr. White, the chairman/' In the manuscripts of Mr. Stephens, 
a competent and trustworthy authority, are these words : — 
" There were never any bills in Chancery fuller of untruth and 
lies than the sentences of sequestration made by J. White ; as may 
be fully proved by many thousands of instances. He sent out 
orders for sequestration oftentimes before hearing of the cause, and 
before examinations of witnesses could be done * * presently 
on verbal information, and letters from some of the county 
committees. Seldom or never was any cause in a legal way of 
proceeding heard and determined." • • • « Execution went 
first, and indictment followed after." • * * « Empson and 
Dudley* were but pettifoggers to White ; they had juries (though 
packed ones) and kept the outside of justice ; but he kept neither 
the half-side nor outside ; for he proceeded without witnesses upon 
oath, and without juries, * * • contrary to all the laws of 
God and man." In another place he says : — " They admitted of 
very mean people, and very poor fellows, any allegation, without 
oath and assertions ; when the witnesses were so ignorant and 
stupid that they could not speak sense or reason, they accepted 
papers written by others, and caused copies to be sent to Mr. 

* Two fellows who made a trade of prosecutions and informations in the 
time of Henry VII. 
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White, who admitted all as legal depositions and good proof." And 
Dr. Griffith Williams, Bishop of Ossory, in his "Antichrist 
Revealed," declares : — " I speak by experience of some that I 
knew myself to be thus handled and thus dealt withal before 
ever they were called in question, or charged with any crime, or 
accused for any fault, or had leave to answer for themselves, or 
were suffered to speak one word in their own behalf, and for the 
relief and support of their wives and families, to be adjudged, yea, 
and oftentimes contrary to their own articles and engagements, to 
be deprived of all their means, their lands, and their livings, and 
all that they had to be taken from them." 

Such was the regard for law and justice of the men who 
clamoured against the unconstitutional practices of Strafford and 
Laud, till both were brought to the scaffold. It has been proved 
again and again, in the worlds history, that there are no such 
tyrants as those who put themselves forward as the champions 
and assertors of liberty. Under that sacred name have been com- 
mitted many of the worst wrongs and oppressions that have ever 
afflicted mankind. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Committees in the Country. 

Vigorous and successful as the various Parliamentary Committees 
had been in the prosecution of the mischievous work for which 
they were appointed, it soon began to be felt that, if the great 
body of the Clergy were to be reached, other machinery must be 
called into existence. As yet the sufferers were for the most part 
such as had attracted the notice of Parliament either by exalted 
office, piety, learning, and loyalty, or else by living in London or 
some of the adjoining counties. There were others, however, 
whom it was almost equally necessary to strike, — comparatively 
obscure, but loyal and faithful men, labouring in small or remote 
parishes, yet exercising on the whole a powerful influence in 
favour of monarchy and the Church. Hence, early in 1643, 
measures were taken for the establishment of inferior courts of 
inquisition, under the name of Country Committees, in all the 
counties, and in most of the cities and great towns, both of 
England and Wales. 

Parliament not only nominated the members of these com- 
mittees, but also reserved to itself the power of adding others, as 
well as of creating, from time to time, entirely new committees for 
such places as might seem to require them. Hence they were 
sometimes known as the Committees of Parliament, though they 
were also called the committees of, or for, such a place, or county, 
and the Committees of Sequestration. Some of them, to which 
extraordinary powers were granted, by orders and ordinances of 
Parliament, were styled the Standing Committees for such and 
such counties. 

It was by an ordinance issued on the 31st of March, 1643, that 
these committees were set up. Before describing this ordinance, 
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it will be proper to call the reader's attention to certain pre* 
liminary instructions addressed by the Earl of Manchester to 
various individuals in each of the associated counties of Essex, 
Suffolk, Norfolk, Lincoln, Huntingdon, Cambridge, and Hereford. 
These instructions were sent out in February and March, 1643, so 
that they must have been anticipatory of the ordinance itself. 
They are important for the light which they throw both upon the 
constitution of the Country Committees, and the work which they 
were expected to perform. The committees, it seems, were to con- 
sist of not more than ten nor less than five persons, who were 
to be paid 5s. a day each for their attendance. In the discharge 
of their duty they were to be " speedy and effectual and with 
the assistance of " well-affected men" in each hundred they were 
to inquire into tho lives, doctrine, and conversation of all Ministers 
and schoolmasters. As an excuse for this shameful plan of setting 
spies and informers upon every Clergyman in the land, it was 
pleaded that "the parishioners in general were not forward to 
complain of their Ministers, though scandalous." They were to 
proceed against all Ministers who were said to be scandalous in 
their lives or doctrines, non-resident, idle, ignorant, or ill-affected 
to tho Parliament. As to their mode of procedure, they were 
directed to take the depositions of witnesses in the absence of the 
person accused. If he wanted to know the charges which were 
laid against him, he could only be furnished with a copy on 
formal application, and at his own expense : while, on the other 
hand, for the encouragement of prosecutors, it was ordered that 
they should be free from all costs and fees. Nor was this all. 
Witnesses were not to be cross-examined by the defendant, nor 
even brought face to face with him. He was not forbidden to put 
in an answer, but the most effectual means were taken to render 
it impossible for his answer to be satisfactorily established. If, 
as was almost inevitable under such circumstances, he was con- 
demned, his name was to be returned to the earl, along with that 
of his proposed successor, who was to be " an able person, having 
a testimonial from the well-affected gentry and ministry." 
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The ordinance itself, in anticipation of which these instructions 
were circulated, was peculiarly monstrous. It provided for the 
sequestration of all estates, whether secular or ecclesiastical, 
which belonged to such persons as were known to be delinquents — 
that is, true to the dhurch and loyal to the throne. After 
alleging that it is agreeable to natural justice that the estates of 
those who are instruments of public calamities should be applied 
towards the support of the Commonwealth, it directs that the 
estates, as well real as personal, of William, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Archbishop of York, the Bishops of Durham, 
Coventry and Lichfield, Norwich, St Asaph, Oxford, Bath and 
Wells, Hereford, Ely, Gloucester, Peterborough, Llandaff, 
Worcester, and of all Bishops, Deans, Deans and Chapters, 
Prebends, Archdeacons, and of all other persons ecclesiastical or 
temporal, who had or should raise arms against the Parliament j 
or had or should be in actual war against them, or voluntarily 
contribute money, horse, plate, &c, or other aid or assistance to 
the maintenance of any force against them, &c. ; or join in any 
oath or act of association against them, or should impose any 
tax, &c, towards the maintenance of any force against them, &c, 
"shall be forthwith seized into the hands of sequestrators and 
committees hereafter in this ordinance named," or of such " other 
persons as shall at any other time be appointed and nominated 
by both Houses of Parliament, for any county, city, or place 
within the realm of England, or dominion of Wales." It then 
empowered the committees to call to their assistance the trained 
bands, or any other of the Parliament forces, or to imprison such 
as were refractory, &c, or to certify their names to a com- 
mittee of Lords and Commons, which was, it seems, appointed for 
that service, and had power to send for and imprison those refrac- 
tory, &c, persons. The money they raised was to " be employed 
to the use and for the maintenance of the army and forces raised 
by the Parliament." 

The ordinance finishes with the nomination of commissioners 
(who seem to have been already at work) for all the counties, and 
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most of the cities and county towns of England, except Oxford, 
which was left blank, doubtless because it was still held by the 
King. For the same reason also the counties and places in Wales 
mentioned in the ordinance were left without commissioners. 
Later on in the troubles both these defects were remedied. 

Such was the expedition with which this ordinance was 
executed, that before the end of July committees were actually 
sitting in Northamptonshire, and the following year they were 
energetically performing their evil work all over the country. 
They were completely constituted, and had entered upon business 
in Herefordshire in March, 1646. In Devon and Cornwall, as 
appears by certain original orders and papers which are still ex- 
tant, they were sitting in 1646, and continued to act, in the former 
of those counties at least, through the years 1648, 1650, 1651, 
1652, and 1653. In fact there is scarcely a considerable estate or 
influential family in the kingdom whose history does not bear 
testimony to the continued exercise of the powers of these com- 
mittees down to the latter days of the Usurpation. 

In August, 1643, another ordinance was passed, which provided 
that in the number of those delinquents and papists, mentioned in 
the first ordinance, should be reckoned all such as absented them- 
selves from their usual places of abode, &c, or betook themselves 
to the King's forces, and such as should embezzle or conceal, &c, 
any of their effects, to avoid payment of taxes and assessments to 
the Parliament, or keep out of the way so as no tax could be * 
levied upon them, or that concealed or harboured the goods or 
persons of delinquents, or should sue or molest any person for 
obeying or executing any of the Parliament ordinances or orders, 
&c. This ordinance of August contained a clause which em- 
powered the commissioners to allow to the wives and children 
of any delinquent a maintenance, not exceeding one-fifth, out of 
their goods and estates. Of this clause it will be necessary to 
speak more at length in a subsequent chapter. 

Doubtless the general powers conferred upon these committees 
by the two ordinances just mentioned, were abundantly sufficient 
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to reach, and bring under sequestration, any Clergyman who had 
hitherto displayed, or should continue to retain, any sense of duty 
to the King. And it may be taken for granted that the men who 
sought every occasion of attack upon the Clergy, and who 
invariably dealt with them in the most arbitrary and oppressive 
manner, did not fail to put forth all the authority with which 
they were invested, against all such as could be accused of de- 
linquency. Yet to arm the committees still more effectually 
against the sacred order, it was directed by the Commons on the 
6th of September, 1643, that the deputy-lieutenants and these 
committees in any county, or any five of them, "should have 
power to take the examinations of witnesses against any Ministers 
that are scandalous either in life or doctrine, or any others that 
have deserted their cures, and joined themselves actually with, or 
are assistant unto the forces raised against the Parliament, &c, 
and send them to the Committee for Plundered Ministers." 

It appears also that from time to time the Houses intrusted 
these committees with the execution of their ordinances for 
levying assessments and impositions, raising horse and foot, 
associating some counties and providing for the security of others ; 
and in several of these ordinances special clauses were inserted 
relating to the Clergy. One of the earliest of these was that of 
March 26, 1644, to enable Sir William Brereton to execute several 
ordinances, &c, in the county of Chester. It provides, " that the 
said Sir William Brereton, together with the deputy-lieutenants 
and committees, shall have power to call before them all Minis- 
ters and schoolmasters within the county of Chester, and the 
county of the city of Chester, that are scandalous in their 
lives, or ill-affected to the Parliament, or fomenters of this un- 
natural war, or shall wilfully refuse obedience to the ordinances of 
Parliament, or shall have deserted their ordinary place of 
residence, not being employed in the service of the King or Par- 
liament ; and they shall have power to send for any witnesses, and 
examine any complaint or testimony against them. And upon 
proofs of the said crimes, shall have power to remove and eject 
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all such scandalous Ministers and schoolmasters, and in their 
places to nominate and appoint such learned, able, godly, and fit 
persons as they (with the advice and consent of three or more 
godly and learned Divines of the said county of Chester, which 
they shall call unto them for that purpose) shall think fit ; and 
shall cause all such Ministers and schoolmasters so nominated, 
and appointed, and placed, to be put in possession of the said 
churches and schools,'' &c. 

Similar powers were given to the committees of other counties : 
in fact in no part of the country were the Clergy left unmolested, 
but everywhere their enemies proceeded against them with a 
rigour and a severity suitable to the temper of the times. 

Although the committees in London had, as we have seen, been 
very active in the work of oppression, yet it was a great accession 
to the misery of the general body of the Clergy to have committees 
of the same kind scattered far and wide over the country. In this 
way the contagion, which had hitherto raged principally in the city 
andthedistricts adjacent, was rapidly diffused throughout the nation. 
And not only was the mischief thus rendered universal in regard 
to place, but it was also greatly intensified in malignity; for by 
the ordinances just mentioned not alone the ecclesiastical revenues 
of the accused, but even their goods, moneys, and temporal estates, 
were handed over to the plunderers. Besides, opponents who 
could not go to the expense of a journey to the metropolis in order 
to vent their spleen and malice, had now tribunals at their own 
doors which would effectually serve their purpose. All along it 
had been easy for the ill-disposed to invent accusations against 
their Pastors, now it was equally easy to dispossess them, and 
that too in comparative privacy, and with little of the shame and 
odium which attended such proceedings when they were conducted 
under the eye of the nation at large. 

Either these committees kept no journals, or else, which seems 
more probable, they took care to destroy them on the prospect of 
the restoration of the monarchy. The few records of their pro- 
ceedings which have come down to us afford conclusive evidence 
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that they closely copied the London committees, and were actuated 
by the self -same spirit of injustice and oppression. 

At Hereford a committee was formed soon after that city fell 
into the hands of the Parliamentary party, which happened in 
December, 1645. There is in existence an account of its pro- 
ceedings for one year. It appears that each acting member re- 
ceived a salary of four shillings a day at first, and afterwards of 
five shillings, for his services. They began by attacking the 
Cathedral Clergy, whom they soon despatched, replacing them by 
preachers of their own, and seizing the revenues, houses, and in 
some instances the goods, of the dignitaries and Prebendaries. 
Out of the revenues they rewarded their teachers of sedition, and 
paid their own salaries; and into the houses they thrust both 
their new Chaplains and themselves as they thought best. The 
palaoe fell to the share of Colonel Birch ; Dr. Nathaniel Wright, 
one of the members of the committee, took the deanery ; and the 
temporal as well as the spiritual estate of the Bishop was put 
under sequestration. 

If the committees of Northampton and Cumberland, of whose 
members some account has been preserved, may be taken as fair 
samples of the rest, certainly nothing but the vilest oppression 
could be expected from them. Some few people of good position 
were nominated in the ordinances, but of these part never accep- 
ted the office, and the remainder only took their seats and acted as 
judges in a few cases, just to secure themselves from being sus- 
pected and called up as criminals. It is stated that the members 
of the committee of Cumberland were mostly tradesmen, and these 
were found to be far more forward and active in the work of op- 
pression than either the few gentry, or even the soldiers, who were 
associated with them. Not a single gentleman joined the North- 
ampton committee in some of their first sittings, nor were they 
afterwards assisted by any but a very few who could claim that 
title? " either by blood or armour/' None of the members under- 
stood either divinity or law (whether civil, canon, or common) ; 
and such was their ignorance of Latin that when Mr. Jeremiah 
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Stephens, of Woolton, a Prebendary of Lincoln, had occasion to 
qnote a sentence ont of Bracton, they took it as an affront, and 
rebuked him for it, declaring that they did not understand Latin. 

Theso committees so closely copied those of London, that it 
would be superfluous to enlarge upon their proceedings. They 
eagerly received accusations fabricated in the same shameless man- 
ner ; allowed them to be supported by the testimony of equally 
partial, malicious, and untrustworthy witnesses ; and resorted to 
the same scandalous means to give a colour of justice to their con- 
victions. If grave charges could not be substantiated against a 
Clergyman, they were ready to listen to such as were of the most 
trifling and even ridiculous character. For instance, in Cumber- 
land,' one Clergyman was articled for walking in his garden on a 
Sunday evening, and another because his servant had committed a 
fault, which it was impossible for him to have prevented. In 
Gloucestershire a Clergyman was accused of " coursing on a Sab- 
bath-day," and actually sequestered, because his greyhound pur- 
sued and killed a hare that accidentally crossed his path. In 
Shropshire another lost his benefice on account of his learning, 
one of the committee gravely remarking that " the Jesuits and 
Priests were learned, and therefore did the more harm." It is 
stated that in another place a Clergyman was condemned because 
he was said, though not proved, to have allowed his children to 
amuse themselves by playing at cards for pins. Indeed, so 
notorious were these committees for the encouragement which they 
gave to frivolous and absurd charges that in Suffolk it became a 
bye-word, and long remained a common saying, that Mr. Lionel 
Playters, of Ugshail, who was known to keep a good table, was 
deprived of his living for "eating custard after a scandalous 
manner" 

Not without reason have these committees been styled courts of 
injustice. It seems almost incredible that they could practise the 
irregularities with which they are charged. At Northampton 
witnesses were allowed to give evidence without being put upon 
their oath. It was quite a common thing to receive hear-say testi- 
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mony : thus in the case of Mr. Newte, of Tiverton, in Devonshire, 
a person of some standing was permitted to depose, that "he 
heard a gentleman say, that he heard another gentleman say, that 
Mr. Newte, when in France, promoted the King's interest" And 
worse than all, cases were by no means unfrequent in which 
Clergymen were dispossessed without so much as a show or pre- 
tence of trial. Perhaps, however, it was on the whole better to 
be condemned without trial, than to have such a mockery of trial 
as was usually granted. Hearing a man in his own defence seems 
to have been the merest matter of form. It often happened that 
condemnation preceded examination; especially about harvest 
time, when the tithes were ready for collection. That these might 
not slip through their fingers, it was the custom of the committees 
to seize them at once, and then to proceed at leisure to hear the 
charges against the rightful owners. In the comparatively rare 
instances in which the accused were acquitted, they generally 
enjoyed but a short respite ; for the committees often resumed the 
consideration of their cases, and sequestered them upon the very 
charges that had previously been dismissed. Indeed, in Leicester- 
shire, and^ probably in other counties also, they seem to have been 
guilty of the fiendish wickedness of so far working upon the fears 
or the necessities of their victims as to induce them to take the 
covenant, and then without mercy robbing them of the reward of 
their apostacy, by depriving them of their benefices. They also 
imitated the conduct of their leaders in London, by first driving 
the Clergy, by all sorts of persecution and ill-usage, from their 
posts, and then sequestering them for their forced absence, which 
was hypocritically stigmatised as desertion. 

We have a remarkable instance of the same sort of unfairness in 
the case of Mr. Jay, the Rector of Bugbrook, Northamptonshire. 
Being out of health he got permission under the hand! of Lenthall, 
the Speaker, to go to the Spa, but was sequestered by the Country 
Committee for non-residence, and was never able to obtain a 
hearing. 

The committees seem, moreover, to have been as corrupt and 
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mercenary as they were unjust. Not satisfied with the allowance 
assigned to them in the ordinance, the members contrived to com- 
pensate themselves for their patriotic services, by extorting money 
from all with whom they had to do. This is hardly to be won- 
dered at, considering the almost absolute power which was com- 
mitted to them, of dealing with the entire property both of the 
Church and the Clergy. There is a story of one of the Cornish 
sequestrators who, after the Restoration, used to boast of the spoils 
which he and his colleaenes had obtained bv threatening nroceed- 
ings against their neighbours. A particular case is mentioned in 
which two of them contrived to get an honest old Clergyman, of 
irreproachable life and character, suspended, till they had cleared a 
hundred pounds a piece out of his living. And Mr. Q. Vintner, 
chairman of one of the sequestrating committees in Sussex, has left 
unquestionable evidence of his extortion in the shape of receipts 
for an annuity of £24 paid to him by one John Tredcroft,* whom 
he had helped to the benefice of West Grimstead, in that county. 
It is no wonder that Vintner came to be looked upon as a sort of 
ecclesiastical lord of the manor, and the intruding Ministers 
within his district as so many copyholders, paying fine and quit- 
rent. In met, so general and notorious were the corrupt practices 
of the committees, that they attracted the notice of the House of 
Commons, and seem to have been made the subject of a regular 
debate on the 17th of January, 1647. 

The following narrative will enable the reader to form a good 
idea of the sort of justice which was meted out to the loyal Clergy 
by these Country Committees. It describes the treatment received 
by Dr. William Peterson, Dean of Exeter, and Rector of St. 
Breock, in Cornwall, and is either from his own pen, or that of his 
intimate friend and parishioner, Mr. Thomas Wright. It states 
" that during all the late troubles, and at such time as the Lord 
Fairfax came with his army into the county of Cornwall, Dr. 
Peterson, Rector of Breock, in the said county, kept possession of 

* Tredcroft, whose conscience was tender enough to allow of such gross and 
shameful simony, is numbered among Calamy's heroes. 
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his house there, and continued in the diligent execution of hie 
ministerial function." 

« Within a short time after," the narrative proceeds, " the stan- 
ding committee for sequestrations settled themselves in the said 
county, to receive informations against delinquents; but because 
(for the space of six months and more) none came voluntarily 
in to inform against the said Doctor, the committee aforesaid do 
by special warrant appoint two loose and disorderly fellows to 
pick up matter against him. These promoters came into the 
parish 5 and putting themselves into the company of three or four 
of the most unworthy and looser sort of people, they are much in- 
quisitive after his carriage ; and to invite the sooner to say some- 
what against him, the sheaf of the parish is promised to be let 
them at a small value ; and some others of the parish, that were 
better disposed, were threatened that, if they will not give in 
some matter against him, they should not be left worth a groat, 
and yet be made at last to swear against him whether they would 
or no. Some of them are wrought at length to speak some things 
concerning the Doctor's affection to the King and disaffection to 
the Parliament: whereupon the promoters aforesaid deliver in 
some informations against him; and presently after, these loose 
and unworthy people are called before the committee to give in 

Doctor therewith; to the end he might either by himself, or some 
other, have been present at their examination, and have cross- 
examined them as need required. 

" Shortly after the Doctor himself is summoned to appear ; and 
those private examinations being read unto him, he desired that 
the witnesses might have been brought before him face to face, or 
that he might have some time to cross-examine them, but could 
not be heard ; but he is put to make his present defence, vtvd voce; 
having thereby (as was verily thought by all the standers by) 
cleared himself of those false allegations, he presented them with 
a certificate of his whole parish, together with a protestation 
under his own hand, setting forth his moderate and peaceable 
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carriage, during all the unhappy differences ; and then he is com- 
manded to withdraw. 

" The committee now enter into a great dispute, whether any 
matter of fact were either proved upon him, or confessed by him, 
that might bring him within the compass of any of the ordinances 
of sequestration. Two of the committee (to wit, Mr. Trefusis, the 
elder, and Mr. Errisey) were of opinion there was not ; but the 
other three, viz., Mr. Gewen, Mr. Chiverson, and Mr. Wills, 
carried it in the affirmative, by the majority of one voice only ; so 
they pronounced him suspended from the execution of his minis- 
terial function within that county; but they did all agree, and 
openly declare, that he should receive no molestation in his estate, 
and accordingly, for that year he did enjoy it, and was made to 
believe that he should be presently restored. 

" But the next year, some other gentlemen of the committee, 
that never heard him make his defence, and were ignorant (as 
themselves confessed) of the least article against him, and 
altogether unacquainted with the reasons of the suspension of the 
seauestration aforesaid, these fat the solicitation of the solicitor) 
issue forth a sequestration against him, and placed it upon those 
very unworthy persons that were informers and witnesses against 
him. 

" These men behave themselves towards him in a most violent 
manner, entering into his house, commanding him, his wife and 
family, instantly to depart, bringing with them at one time 
soldiers with their pieces ready charged, requiring them to shoot, 
shoot, and they would bear them out of it ; saying all things in 
and about the house were theirs ; and at another time they came 
between eight and nine o'clock at night with about thirty in their 
company, with clubs and staves, to draw him out of doors ; but 
the importunity of his sick wife prevailed with some of the com- 
pany to suffer him to continue the possession that night. 

" The insolencies of these men's carriage being proved upon oath 
before the committee, and the Doctor acquainting them how 
unduly the sequestration issued forth, contrary to the promise and 
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agreement of those gentlemen that heard him, the sequestration is 
for that time taken oat of the hands of these unworthy persons, 
and he again restored unto the living. 

"But shortly after, at the solicitation again of Rule, the 
solicitor (and for his own hands), he prevailed so far with some 
other gentlemen of the committee (who were likewise mere 
strangers to all the proceedings), as to get them to issue forth a 
sequestration of his living, and to place it again in the same un- 
worthy hands as formerly j who behaved themselves in the like 
insolent manner or worse, being so tar forth countenanced by the 
committee, as they came assisted by a troop of horse and had 
authority to cast all his goods out of doors ; and some of those 
gentlemen who were of the committee did afterwards confess that 
they were heartily sorry for what they had done ; and would not 
have done it, but that they were drawn to it, and threatened by 
Rule, and some others of the committee, whose names are ready 
to be produced on all occasions : and all this was done to introduce 
into the living one Innis, a Scotchman ; who being a stranger to 
the place, got into the living by a forged petition (ready to be 
produced) which he said he had from the parish; whereas, in 
truth, those whose names were subscribed, utterly denied that 
ever they put their hands to the said petition ; and not one of 
them did live in the parish ; the truth whereof is certified by the 
Committee of the Country, to whom it was referred; and by virtue 
thereof the said Innis took up the whole profits of the living for 
some years, without allowing either to the Doctor, or his wife, 
anything towards their subsistence ; not so much as a fifth part, 
which is allowed by ordinance of Parliament, notwithstanding 
many orders have been granted by the Committee for Plundered 
Ministers, commanding the same to be paid ; but after taking up 
the profits as aforesaid, he left the living, and whither he is gone 
is not known ; so that now and ever since the living doth lie in 
the hands of the Committee of the Country, who have, and do 
receive the full profits thereof, allowing nothing to the Doctor or 
his wife." 
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In this clear, simple, and evidently unexaggerated statement we 
have a striking picture of the state of uncertainty, terror, and per- 
secution in which even the best and most moderate of the Clergy 
were living. Neither a stainless character, nor a quiet and peace- 
able disposition, nor the good feeling of an entire parish was any 
protection to them ; nay, they found the favour of one part of the 
ruling faction, in the rare instances in which they were fortunate 
enough to possess it, but a feeble defence against the violence and 
animosity of the rest. The natural, and indeed inevitable, result 
was wholesale sequestration. It is impossible to ascertain at this 
distance of time, and after the careful destruction of papers which 
preceded the Restoration, the exact number of sufferers by the 
Country Committees, but it is certain that it must have been im- 
mense. In the diocese of Hereford alone, in the course of a single 
year, threescore of the most worthy Clergymen were dispossessed ; 
in the county of Leicester, between April and November of 1646, 
about thirty-seven were complained of, and no doubt ultimately 
sequestered ; and in Hampshire quite as many shared, the same 
fate. In the face of such facts, it is worfce than idle, it is positively 
ridiculous, to contend, as Dr. Vaughan and some others have re- 
cently done, that scarcely two thousand were ejected by all the 
committees together, throughout the whole country, from the 
beginning to the end of the Usurpation. 

We have unquestionable proof of the vast number of sequestra- 
tions which were effected, in the fact that it was actually found 
impossible to supply the vacancies as fast as they were created, 
and that too at a period when almost every man deemed himself 
qualified and commissioned to minister God's Holy Word and 
sacraments. Many parishes in all parts of the country were 
left without recognised Incumbents for months and even 
years together. All sorts of expedients had to be resorted to to 
keep up anything like a general celebration of public worship and 
preaching of the gospel, and it is well known that the pulpits of 
the land, where they were filled at all, were filled by men of the 
lowest condition and the most astounding ignorance. Mr. 
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Stephens, whose manuscripts have already been quoted more than 
once, declares that for the rejected Clergy " vile, undeserving, 
poor Curates, poor Schoolmasters, poor Lecturers, poor Vicars, 
poor new lights, were substituted ; hardly one that had been 
a Fellow of a College, or had been any time in the University j 
but poor Scholars, Servitors, and Curates." And in another 
place, speaking of the intruders, he says : " In truth they were 
scandalous for their ignorance and want of learning, and also 
for their lives and conditions, as may be proved by many thousand 
instances." This is a startling language to be used of the bulk of 
the "Bartholomew Confessors," but that it is not unjustified may 
be inferred from the following instances : — 

The learned Mr. Riland, at one time Fellow of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, and after the Restoration Archdeacon of Coventry, 
was succeeded on the sequestration of his living in Warwickshire 
by a wool-comber. 

The living of Dunsford, in Devonshire, was filled for several 
years by a man of the name of Pearse, who was engaged as a 
trooper in the battle of Worcester, where he was wounded in the 
head. He was wretchedly illiterate, and appears not to have been 
in orders, — certainly he was not in Episcopal orders. 

At Bristol the Churches were handed over to tailors and others, 
some of whom were Baptists, and others turned Quakers and 
Ranters in 1653. It fared thus with the Church of the excellent 
Mr. Towgood; a tailor of the fiame of Ewens succeeded Mr. 
Standfast in the Rectory of Christ Church ; and the Vicarage of 
St. Philip's was supplied by one Hancock, Sir George Horner's 
butler. Ewens and Hancock are enumerated among the ejected 
Nonconformists in the " Abridgement." 

One Becket, a baker, was put into the Rectory of Buckland, in 
Gloucestershire ; and one Finch, a cobbler, became Incumbent of 
Lemington, in the same county. Finch also has a place in the 
" Abridgement." 

Two of Mr. Tyllot's successors at Depden, in Suffolk, were 
illiterate mechanics, as appears by the parish register-book, where 
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they have under their own hands left lasting monuments of their 
insufficiency by writing nonsense and bad grammar, as often as 
they had any sort of entries to make. 

Lady Eden's coachman, who was called Ongue, succeeded to the 
sequestered living of Keldon, in Essex ; and either this or another 
coachman preached some time at Hempstead, in Hertfordshire. 

A layman of the name of Bagley succeeded the worthy Mr. 
George Benson in the Rectory of Chetton, in Shropshire; and 
Mr. J. Emhurst, B.D., was followed at Ashton-lDgham, in Here- 
fordshire, by a justice of the peace's clerk. 

The learned Mr. Gamaliel Chase, B.D., was succeeded at Yar- 
combe, in Devonshire, by two persons ; one of whom could hardly 
read, and the other was said to have been apprentice with an 
apothecary. 

One of the successors of Mr. Forbist, in the Vicarage of Bovey 
Tracy, in Devon, was a weaver, who used to preach with a sword 
by his side. 

Mr. Vaudrey, the sequestered Minister of Elmore, in Bucks, 
had for his successor a bodice-maker. 

On the sequestration of Mr. Hindle, the living of Ribchester, 
in Lancashire, was filled by a Mr. Ingham, who was without 
degree, and could hardly write his name. 

Cowen, who succeeded Mr. Collins in the sequestered Rectory of 
Sampford Peverell, in Devon, had been a ship-joiner, and left 
behind him at the Parsonage a table of his own making, which 
was all Mr. Collins had for fifths. 

One Peartree, a pedlar, was one of the successors to Dr. 
Arnway, Archdeacon of Coventry, in the sequestered Rectory of 
Hodnet, in Shropshire. 

Mr. Orps, Vicar of Staunton, in the same county, was succeeded 
by a gentleman's butler of the name of Churchlow; and Dr. 
Fowler, of High-Ercal, gave place to one Hopkins, a glover, or 
skinner. 

Mr. Cherry, of Much-Holland, is said to have been succeeded by 
a weaver. 
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A trooper of the name of Stone was one of the successors of the 
learned Mr. Aunsham at Hopesey, in Shropshire. 

At Frodsham, in Cheshire, the sequestered Mr. Heywood had 
for one of his successors an Anabaptist 

At Greenstead, in Essex, the Church fell into the hands of one 
Lilbourn, a weaver, who after the Restoration returned to his 
calling. 

At Westniersea, in the same county, the intruding Incumbent, 
not being able even to write his name, used to make the mark of 
Arthur Okely, Hector of Westmersea. 

The excellent Mr. Canon, B.D., of Brampton, near North- 
ampton, was succeeded on his sequestration by a boy (the son of a 
poor alehouse-keeper), who had been but one year at Cambridge. 

Mr. Heywood, of Badbey, in the same county, had for his suc- 
cessor, on his sequestration, a fellow that made nails at Birming- 
ham, and went up and down the country with a bag on his back 
to sell them. 

At Alderton, in that county, the loyal Rector, Mr. Foliot, was 
succeeded by a ballad-singer. 

Mr. John Whitford, in the same county, was replaced, on his 
sequestration, by "a boy lately at Grammar School, scarce 
eighteen years of age, who had hardly ever seen the university." 

At Southampton was one Route, who, at the Restoration, 
proved to be a Papist 

At Hound Church, in that neighbourhood, there was one 
officiating Minister of the name of Say, a weaver, before whom, 
on one occasion, the people hung a shuttle, to express their con- 
tempt for him ; and another of the name of Byles, a saddler, who 
had an old saddle put before him instead of a cushion. 

At Over- Wallop, in the same county, the learned and pious Dr. 
Young, the suffering Bishop of Winchester, had for one of his 
successors a tinker. This fellow seems, in the first instance, to 
have been introduced as an assistant or lecturer, to preach in the 
afternoon, and is said to have taken frequent opportunities of 
opposing from the pulpit what the Doctor had taught at the pre- 
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vious service. On some occasions he was too impatient to wait for 
his torn, and would begin a dispute with the Rector, in the 
Church, as soon as he was out of the pulpit. 

It would be possible to give many other examples of the same 
kind, but these will suffice to enable the reader to form some idea 
of the character, attainments, and social position of vast numbers of 
the intruders. In nothing, probably, is the shocking hypocrisy of 
those evil times more strikingly proved, than in the notorious fact, 
that the regular and educated Clergy were systematically ejected 
for insufficiency, while tinkers and tailors, coachmen and butlers, 
ballad-singers and pedlars, — in fact the lowest and most ignorant 
of the people, — were deliberately chosen to fill their places, and 
entrusted with the teaching of the most mysterious doctrines, and 
the ministration of the highest offices, of our holy religion. Was 
it possible that such men could be continued in their posts when 
the troubles were over, and the monarchy and the constitution 
were restored? Every reflecting and dispassionate person will 
admit that a purgation of the pulpits of the land was inevitable : 
it was demanded by the best interests of the people, and was due 
to the honour of God. No doubt the Act of Uniformity banished 
a number of pious and learned men from the Church, but it should 
be remembered that at the same time it freed it from a host of in- 
truders whom, either for their lack of episcopal orders, or for their 
gross ignorance and shameful disqualification, it would have been 
both a sin and a scandal to retain. 
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Fifths. 

It has already been intimated that, in the ordinance of the 19th 
of August, 1643, by which the Country Committees were con- 
stituted, provision was made for allowing one-fifth of their in- 
comes to the wives and children of delinquents. This has been 
lauded as a great act of liberality ; and certainly, at first sight, it 
does wear a very plausible appearance. On examination, how- 
ever, it turns out to have been, like so much of the seeming good- 
ness of the age and the party, very little better than hypocrisy. 
Instead of being any real relief to the sequestered Clergy, it was 
generally both a mockery and an aggravation of their sufferings. 
The charity of this vaunted act is of that peculiar kind which St. 
James has so strikingly described. It said to the families of the 
persecuted Ministers of the English Church, " Be ye warmed and 
filled but it " gave them not those things which were needful to 
the body." By the letter of the enactment fifths were secured, 
practically they were not paid, as we shall see, in one case out of 
every hundred. Surely it would have been more merciful, as well 
as more honest, not to raise hopes which were never intended to 
be fulfilled. 

In the clause of the ordinance just mentioned, which confers 
upon the Country Committees the power of granting fifths, the 
Clergy are not particularly named ; and on this account, according 
to Fuller, "those who enjoyed their sequestrations, refused to 
contribute anything to them." A subsequent ordinance, dated 
January 22nd, 1644, empowering the Earl of Manchester to 
regulate the University of Cambridge, and to remove scandalous 
Ministers in the seven associated counties, expressly provided that 
he should be at liberty "to dispose of a fifth part of all such estates 
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as should be sequestered, for the benefit of the wives and children, 
&c." The privilege granted to this part of the country seems not 
to have been made general till the 11th of November, 1647, when 
it was ordered, " that the wives and children of all such persons 
as arc, or have been, or shall be sequestered, by order of either 
House of Parliament, shall be comprehended within the ordinance 
that alloweth a fifth part for wives and children; and shall 
have their fifth part allowed unto them; and the Committee 
of Lords and Commons, and the Committee for Plundered 
Ministers, and all other committees, are required to take notice 
hereof, and yield obedience hereunto accordingly. In tho ordi* 
nance of Cromwell and his council, dated 1654, for the ejectment of 
scandalous, ignorant, and insufficient Ministers, it is provided that 
in case the commissioners for that purpose " shall find that such 
Minister so displaced, hath no other temporal estates, sufficient to 
maintain his wife or children (if he have any) ; and in case such 
Minister so displaced, shall, by the time limited by the said , com- 
missioners, leave the quiet and peaceable possession of the houses, 
glebe, or any other lands belonging to such place, and remove his 
habitation out of such 'parish, * • * then the said commis- 
sioners, or any five of them, shall allow unto the wife and children 
of such Ministers, so ejected, or displaced, for their maintenance, 
a proportion, not exceeding the fifth part, of the profits of such 
benefice, with cure, all parish charges, public taxes, and other 
duties, being first deducted out of the whole."— A still later act 
of Cromwell's Parliament orders that " when the sequestered or 
ejected Minister iB not seized of, to his own use, or other in trust 
for him, or his wife, of the real estate of £30 per annum, or pos- 
sessed of a personal estate to the value of five hundred pounds, 
the commissioners that are, or shall be appointed for the ejection 
of scandalous, ignorant, and insufficient Ministers and School- 
masters, or any five of them, shall within their limits make unto 
the sequestered Minister during his life, allowance out of the 

♦What was the much-abused Fire Miles Act of 1665 but a copy of this 
provision of Cromwell's ordinance ? 
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profits of the said parsonage, or vicarage, not exceeding a fifth part 
of the profits thereof." It ought also to be stated, that this last 
act ordered the payment of arrears of fifths. 

It appears, then, 1st, that fifths were not allowed at all till 
some years after the commencement of the sequestrations ; 2nd, 
that at first the families of the Clergy were excluded from all ad- 
vantage from them ; 3rd, that the power to allow fifths was not 
made general before 1647 ; and 4th, that up to 1656 they were 
only granted to the wives and children, the Clergy themselves, 
however destitute, not being considered to have any claim to them. 

The reader will observe also that the grant of fifths was limited 
by so many conditions, that practically few could make good their 
title to them, especially before adverse committees. They were 
not to be allowed in cases where it could be shown that the 
families claiming them had come from the " King's quarters or 
that peaceable possession of the benefices had not been given to 
the intruders ; or that the sequestered Clergymen had not removed 
out of their parishes ; or even that they were unwilling to take an 
oath to obey the orders of the committees as to residence and con- 
duct. In fact the grounds of evasion offered by the ordinances 
were so numerous, that the wonder is, that any of the sufferers 
succeeded in extorting from tribunals so prejudiced and hostile as 
the committees notoriously were, a favourable verdict. It was 
easy, under one pretext or another, to convict a man of having 
forfeited his claim; and hence there were but few who could 
obtain orders to entitle them to their fifths, and fewer still who 
were ever permitted to enjoy them. 

Taking all the circumstances into consideration, it will occasion 
the reader no surprise to be told that distressed families, after im- 
mense trouble and years of solicitation, were unable to obtain 
orders for their fifths. The author of "Persecutio Undecima," 
whose unhappy lot it was to be a witness of these calamities, 
states the case in the following striking words : — " Just such a 
cheat doth the Committee for Plundered Ministers put upon the 
afflicted wives and children of the sequestered Clergy, in their 
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suing for the fifth part of their husband's living, which an 
ordinance of Parliament preteoded to allow them. If their 
husband or father hath two livings, their first trick is to tell them 
that they will allow them the fifth pail of hut one of them ; the 
next is, that though the ordinance ran generally without any 
limitation, yet they have their secret instructions, whereby they 
grant orders for a fifth part, with this proviso,— If the seques- 
trator (or cut-purse) show not good cause to the contrary. This 
draweth on much travel and charges on lawyers, and solicitors, 
and committee-officers ; and the Parliament Minister upon hearing, 
pretending that the living is of value little enough to maintain 
him, or any frivolous plea, breeds a demurrer. And although 
they grant order after order, yet all is to no purpose ; for, say the 
committee, we must not displease our friends : they mean their 
masters, who, under pretence of long prayers, can devour whole 
houses, and starve other men's wives and children, by invading 
their possessions, kept from the right owners by club-law. And 
truly their ordinance for the fifth part doth generally prove but a 
mere mockery to the wives and children of the Clergy, in the 
midst of their heavy persecution, and a snare to draw them into 
expense of their last groat, in hopes to get their so fairly promised 
morsel, that, as I have known very few obtain effectually, so have 
many of them after some years of chargeable and vexatious 
attendance been wearied out, buying at too dear a rate their re- 
pentance of believing or hoping for any justice or mercy from the 
Puritan faction." 

All that is here said of the Committee for Plundered Ministers 
is equally applicable to the committees in the country; in fact it 
is very evident that the committees generally had an under- 
standing with the intruders, or they would have managed to make 
their orders for fifths prove more effectual. In the majority of 
cases they were absolutely refused, and it was useless to seek a 
remedy by process of law. The author of a work called " The 
Friendly Debate,"— himself a witness of the troubles which he re- 
lates, — declares that " some of the Clergy not only went without 
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the allowance, but had better been without the vote too, which 
cost them dear, and proved to them the greatest cruelty ; for they 
spent what they had left for a feeble support, in suing for that 
which they could never get." The historian of English and 
Scotch Presbytery fully confirms this statement ; and Fuller, who 
was no great enemy to the party, though by no means free from 
their persecution, describes their conduct in this matter in the 
following terms in his "Church History": — "Many were the 
evasions whereby such Clergymen possessed of their livings do 
frustrate and defeat the effectual payment of the fifth part to the 
aforesaid wives and children. First, they plead, their taxes 
being first deducted, tithes are so badly paid, they cannot live and 
maintain themselves if they must still pay a fifth part out of the 
remainder. Such consider not, if themselves cannot live on the 
whole grist, how shall the families of such sequestered Ministers 
subsist on the toll. Secondly, if the aforesaid Minister hath a wife 
without children, or children without a wife, or but one child, 
they deny payment, as not within the letter (though the equity) 
of the order ; though one child is as unable to live on nothing, as 
if there were many more. Thirdly, if the sequestered Minister 
hath any temporal means of his own, or since his sequestration 
hath acquired any place wherein he officiateth (though short of a 
comfortable subsistence), they deny payment of a fifth part unto 
him. Fourthly, they affright the said sequestered Minister, 
threatening to bring new articles against him for his former faults, 
whereas had he not been reputed a malignant, not a fifth part, : 
but all the five parts were due unto him. Fifthly, many who 
have livings in great towns (especially vicarages) disclaim the re- ; 
ceiving any benefit in the nature of tithes, and accept them only 
. in the notion of benevolence ; then they plead nothing due to the 
sequestered Minister out of the free gratuities which only are 
bestowed upon them. Sixthly, they plead, that nothing can be 
demanded by virtue of the said ordinance longer than the sitting 
of the Parliament which made it, which long since is dissolved. 
Now though this be but a dilatory plea (themselves enjoying the 
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four parts by virtue of the "same order), yet though it doth not 
finally blast, it doth much set back the fifth part ; and whilst the 
same groweth, the Ministers' wives and children starve. Lastly, 
of late, since the setting forth of the proclamation, that all who 
disquiet their peaceable possession who are put into livings by the 
Parliament's order shall be held as enemies to the state ; such 
sequestered Ministers who only sue the refusers to pay the fifth 
part, unblameable in all things else, are threatened (though they 
humbly conceive contrary to the true intent of the proclamation) 
with the foresaid penalty if they desist not in their suit. Many 
more are their subterfuges (besides vexing their wives with 
the tedious attendance to get orders on orders) : so that as one 
truly and sadly said, the fifths are even paid at sixes and sevens." 

Some of those who refused to pay fifths, not content with their 
own barbarous injustice, busied themselves in persuading others to 
follow their mischievous example. Thus Mr. John Ley, who had 
succeeded Dr. Edward Hyde in the rich sequestered living of 
Brightwell in Berks, wrote two treatises against paying fifths 
under these remarkable titles — " General Reasons grounded on 
Equity, Piety, Charity, and Justice, against the Payment of a 
Fifth Part to the sequestered Ministers' Wives and Children;" 
and "An Acquittance, or Discharge from Dr. Edward Hyde his 
Demand of a Fifth Part of the Rectory of Brightwell in fterks, 
pleaded, as in a Court of Equity and Conscience." It would be 
curious to see how this " godly " writer proves the robbing of a 
family of the paltry maintenance allowed by the law to be con- 
sistent with equity, piety, charity, and justice. A more startling 
paradox could hardly be presented to ordinary minds. 

But simply to refuse fifths was not enough for the intruders ; to 
their deep injustice they not uncommonly added extreme scorn 
and cruelty. Ministers with large families were often denied this 
legal allowance, though it was all they had to live upon. For 
instance, Mr. Seddon, of Eastham, in Cheshire, with nine children ; 
and Mr. Holloway, of Kislingbury, in Northamptonshire, with 
ten, were both so treated ; the intruder in the latter living 
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obstinately disobeying all orders to pay fifths. Mr. Ringstead, 
a sequestered Minister somewhere in the west, obtained no less 
than thirty different orders for his fifths, and yet could never get 
one farthing, which broke his heart. When Mr. Gooden, the 
sequestered Rector of Lidyard and St. Lawrence, in Somerset- 
shire, applied to Mr. Wakley the intruder, afterwards a Bartholo- 
mew sufferer, for something at least to keep his family from 
starring, Mr. Wakley's wife "took upon her to return this 
answer, ' That he had nothing to do there, and if he wanted he 
must take his flail and thresh."' The case of Mr. Douch, of Stal- 
bridge, in Dorsetshire, was exactly similar : he had a wife and five 
young children, and when, under the pressure of actual necessity, 
he knocked at the door of the very house from which he had been 
driven, and which was rightfully his own, and asked for his fifths, 
the intruder, Mr. Samuel Fairclough, used to take him by the 
shoulder, and " bid him go thresh for his living." When the wife 
of Dr. Jones, of Offwell, in Devon, came to the intruder's house for 
fifths, it was alleged, as an excuse for non-payment, that her 
husband might be dead. The afflicted woman replied that there 
was proof enough that he was living, since she had in her 
possession a letter from him dated at Rotterdam (whither he had 
been forced to flee) ; but the only answer she could get was that 
" Rotterdam rogues" was a common expression, and so she might 
go about her business, for she should have nothing' there. Indeed 
this is not to be wondered at when they could evade much fuller 
evidence than this of a man's being alive, as in the case of Dr. 
Locket, the sequestered Rector of Westmoncton, in Somersetshire ; 
" who sending to Mr. Elford (the person that had usurped his 
livings) to demand his fifths, Elford refused to pay them, alleging 
that the Doctor was dead : whereupon the Doctor went in person 
to demand them ; but Elford persisted in his refusal, and told the 
Doctor though he was naturally alive, yet he was dead in tres- 
passes and sins, and therefore there was nothing due to him." 

Mr. William Bispham, Rector of Eccleton, in Cheshire, being 
sequestered, " either through fear or menaces, or through great 
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want, quitted the kingdom and went beyond seaa, leaving his poor 
wife to the charity of some well-disposed neighbours ; and being 
at last exposed to extreme poverty, she came to Mr. Gelbourn, 
who then was possessed of her husband's living, to ask for some of 
his charity, and begged of him in particular to give her so much 
money as would buy her a pair of new shoes ; but he refused it, 
and would not give her one penny, though she came to him in the 
most humble and suppliant way of a beggar." 

Mrs. Pierce (the wife of the excellent Mr. Pierce, sequestered 
from the rich portion of Pit, at Tiverton, in Devon), " one time 
applied herself to Mr. Chishall, the intruder into her husband's 
house and benefice, for her fifths, or for something to snpply the 
necessities of her family, pleading with him the number of her 
children, which were six at that time, and all very young and 
helpless, and wanted relief : he insultingly replied that he had 
a pair of geldings in the stable, and a groom too, which must be 
maintained, and were more chargeable than all her children. 
So that she never received or could get any part of her fifths, nor 
her husband any of his arrears, during the whole time of his 
sequestration, which was about fourteen years, a great part of 
which they and their whole family lived mostly upon charity." 

Mr. Barnes, the sequestered Rector of East Ilsby, in Berkshire, 
" on presenting a petition in behalf of his wife and seven children 
to the commissioners, had the grant of a fifth for the maintenance 
of her and her children, provided Mr. Barnes and all his family 
left the parish, which accordingly was done ; but when his wife 
supplicated to the then present Incumbent, Mr. John Francis, for 
it, it was denied; he then sent his little daughter, hoping her 
innocence might move him, but being denied again, the child said, 
• We must all starve if not relieved;' when Mr. Francis's answer 
was, 4 Starving is as near a way to heaven as any.' " Mr. 
Francis was obliged, after the Bartholomew act, to leave the coun- 
try, lest he should be sued for his fifths, which he had resolutely 
refused to pay. This is another of the sufferers for conscience 
sake whom the Dissenters in the year 1862 delight to honour. 
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Mr. Valvasor Powell (one of the commissioners for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Wales, and the Metropolitan of the itinerants 
in that province) is entitled to the unenviable distinction of 
having given utterance to a still more barbarous and revolting 
answer. To " a gentleman in Redcastle, who petitioned him for 
relief and maintenance for the poor children of the ejected Minis- 
ters, he replied ' that their heads should be dashed against the 
walls, as Babylonish brats, and so their portions would be paid.' " 

With another instance of the cruel injustice which was prac- 
tised in this matter of fifths, we must close this chapter. It will 
prove what opinion the brutal Parliamentary troops had of the 
sincerity of their masters in proposing to make this much-vaunted 
allowance. The Rev. William Hales, Rector of Glaston, in 
Rutlandshire, was sequestered, but continued to serve his cure and 
perform his duties without payment for two years afterwards, 
during which time he resided in the Parsonage-house. " At length 
he was forced to retire with his wife and six children. His books 
and household goods, being seized on by several parties of horse, 
were again three times bought by his wife and friends. The last 
party of horse entered into their inventory the pot hanging over 
the fire, upon which Mrs. Hales asked them whether they intended 
to enter the beef and pudding boiling in it for the children's din- 
ner ? They said, No ; for they intended to eat that when their 
business was over. Then she said, 1 Pray, gentlemen, be pleased 
to enter my children among the rest of the goods/ 'No,' said 
they, « we intend to leave them to you t» lieu of your fifths? And 
they were as good as their words j for though there were several 
successive intruders, none of them paid her the fifths according to 
the ordinance of the Parliament, excepting Mr. Thomas Phillips, 
who took care constantly to pay them, and wherever Providence 
disposed of them he would find them out ; and upon the King's 
being proclaimed before his return, sent to Mr. Hales, and invited 
him to come and take possession of his living." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Regulation op the University op Cambridge. 

It required no great sagacity in the promoters of the Rebellion to 
perceive that no persecution or sequestration of the Clergy, how- 
ever general and severe, could folly answer their purpose, so long as 
the two Universities remained untouched. There the sons of the 
gentry continued to be trained in attachment to the Church and 
loyalty to the throne ; and thence a stream of constitutional and 
anti-puritanical influence was constantly diffused over the country. 
Thus it became a matter of great importance, and indeed of ab- 
solute necessity, if a powerful reaction was to be prevented, to 
reform the seats of learning ; and to this task, as soon as their 
hands were sufficiently at liberty, the leaders of the party 
diligently applied themselves. 

So early as the 17th of December, 1640, a committee was ap- 
pointed "to examine what the Visitor or others had done to 
Emmanuel College in Cambridge," and the same day several 
additional members were put upon the committee, and certain 
grievances of Wadham College, Oxford, were referred to it for 
consideration. Five days afterwards this sub-committee was consti- 
tuted a Committee of the House, "to consider of the abuses of the 
Universities in matters of religion and civil government, either 
done or suffered by them;" and on the 20th of the following 
January they resolved " That the statute made twenty-seven years 
before in the University of Cambridge, imposing on young scholars 
a subscription according to the 36th Article of the Canons, made in 
1603, is against the law and liberty of the subject, and ought not 
to be pressed on any graduates or students." A similar resolution 
with respect to Oxford was passed shortly afterwards. On the 
4th of June, 1641, the intention of reforming the Universities was 
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still more openly indicated by an order for the preparation of a 
bill " for the regulating of the Universities," which was accordingly 
done. In the meantime, preparatory to this bill, they had resolved 
" that the order about considering of abases in the Universities 
did extend to examining in any College or Hall." 

It was some time before the project for puritanising the foun- 
tains of learning could be carried into effect. In the meanwhile 
the King had fortified and garrisoned Oxford, and thus rendered 
it impossible to attempt anything in that University. The sister 
University being in the hands of the Parliament, soon began to be 
reformed by the rude hands of the army ; but it was not till the 
latter end of 1643, that the ordinance for the regulation of its 
affairs passed. A short account of the Parliamentary doings at 
Cambridge was printed and published in the names of some 
of the chief sufferers under the title of Querela Cantabrigiemis.* 
From this work the following particulars of some of the out- 
rages committed there, during the troubles, are derived, the 
language of the original being adhered to as far as possible. 

On the 4th of March, 1642, the Earl of Holland, then Chancellor 
of the University, obtained an order from the House of Lords, 
" That no person or persons whatsoever shall presume to offer any 
outrage or violence • * * onto any the Colleges, Chapels, 
Libraries, Schools, &c, belonging to that University, or to the 
Scholars or public Ministers thereof ; nor plunder, purloin, deface, 
spoil, or take away the books, &c. ; and that divine service should 
be quietly performed and exercised * * * according to the 
settlement of the Church of England, without any trouble, let, or 
disturbance, until the pleasure of the Parliament be further 
signified." This order, three days afterwards, was seconded by 
another of the same tenor from the Earl of Essex, then general for 
the Parliament ; but these protections proved of no avail, for at 
the very same time a warrant was suddenly issued, and violently 
prosecuted, by the Lord Grey of Warke, to Colonel Coke, 

* It is sapposed that the Qwrela was written by Dr. John Barwick, one of 
the ejected Fellows of St. John's College, and afterwards Dean of St. Paul's. 

* 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Brildon, &c, authorising them "to enter into 
the houses of all papists, malignants, &c, that have or shall 
refuse to appear at musters, or to contribute * * * to the 
Parliament ; and to seize upon all such arms, horses, and ammu- 
nition as shall be found in their custodies, and to apprehend these 
said persons," &c. Not less effectually than speedily was this 
warrant carried into execution, and " pursuant to it, under pretence 
of papists, malignants, &c, there was scarce a Scholar in all the 
University (says the Querela) who escaped examination. And 
lest our College Chapels, Libraries, or Treasuries, or even the 
privatest cabin therein, or any of our chambers or studies should 
perchance have been converted into stables for horses, or magazines 
for arms and ammunition, they searched them all so strictly, and 
plundered them all so thoroughly, that nothing which they liked 
escaped their fingers, our ancient coins not excepted." 

Shortly after these proceedings the King addressed a letter to 
this University, informing it of " his strange wants, even of sus- 
tenance for his very household." " Whereupon/' says the Querela, 
" our hearts burned within us to hear our living founder, whom 
we expected to be made by that time a great and glorious King, 
as was promised him, should almost starve while we had bread on 
our table :" and therefore " out of our poverty a small and incon- 
siderable sum of money was collected, and tendered as a testimony 
not only of our loyalty to him as a King, * • • but also of 
our charity to him as a Christian, then in extreme want and 
necessity." 

The plate of the University was too great a treasure to be over- 
looked by men who were evidently prepared to support their re- 
bellion by the further crime of sacrilege. Knowing this, and 
foreseeing moreover that the loyalty which the Colleges had 
shown in sending him supplies would be sure to be made a pretext 
for plundering them, the King proposed to secure the whole by 
taking it into his own hands, promising to restore it when the 
troubles were over ; or if, either by accident or his own necessities, 
that should be impossible, to return them the same weight in the 
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same forms. To enable him to do this he recommended an exact 
survey to be made of the form, names, arms, mottoes, &c, of each 
piece. The University was the more inclined to accept this offer, 
because the work of plunder was already begun in the neigh- 
bouring counties, where the houses of the Countess of Rivers and 
several others had been rifled. And in the town of Cambridge 
itself the rabble, being armed, had fired their muskets into the 
chamber windows of several of the Scholars. 

In accordance with the King's proposition, about the beginning 
of 1642, and before the royal standard had been raised at 
Nottingham, the University sent away part of their plate. This 
coming to the knowledge of Parliament, Oliver Cromwell, who 
was member for the town of Cambridge, and had recently received 
a commission in the army, was despatched from London with 
orders to prevent any more being sent. Not succeeding in his 
mission, he felt his reputation as a subtle and active man en- 
dangered, and out of revenge determined to do the University 
all the mischief he could. With this design, about a month after, 
he came down from London, with such forces as he could collect, 
and surrounded several of the Colleges while the members were at 
divine service in their Chapels, taking into custody the following 
heads of Colleges : Dr. Sterne, Master of Jesus College ; Dr. 
Beale, Master of St. John's ; and Dr. Martin, Master of Queen's ; 
whom he hurried away to London, with every circumstance of 
outrage and abuse. At this time also Dr. Holdsworth, the Vice- 
chancellor, was seized and imprisoned, first in Ely House, and 
afterwards in the Tower. He had incurred the displeasure of the 
faction by the loyalty which he showed in obeying the King's 
commands, and taking care to have the royal declarations printed. 

The scandalous treatment of the three heads of Colleges deserves 
special notice. Not only were all sorts of scorn and contempt 
heaped upon them by the troopers, but Cromwell himself behaved 
towards them in the most insolent and brutal manner, actually , 
telling one of them who desired a little time to put up some linen, 
" that it was not in his commission." In the villages which lay 
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on their way from Cambridge to London, agents were employed to 
collect the people and pursuade them to abuse and revile the vener- 
able Doctors ; and though an order reached the captain of the escort 
at Tottenham to carry them direct to the Tower, he preferred taking 
them through the middle of Bartholomew fair, where, as they 
passed along, they were greeted with the most ruffianly exclama- 
tions, reproaches, scorns, and curses. Indeed the wonder is, con- 
sidering the prejudice of the people, that they escaped so well as 
they did. Arrived at their destination, they petitioned again and 
again to be heard, but all in vain : they never succeeded either in 
obtaining a trial or regaining their liberty, but were committed to 
those foul and horrible prison-ships which have already been 
described. 

During his confinement Dr. Sterne was ejected, by a warrant 
from the Earl of Manchester, from the Mastership of Jesus 
College, and one Mr. Young was put in his place. After this the 
Doctor was removed from the ship, but only to be committed to 
some other prison; though he was permitted to attend Archbishop 
Laud, as his Chaplain, when he suffered on the scaffold on Tower 
Hill. At length, when he had lost his all, and suffered to the last 
degree for his loyalty, he was set at liberty. He afterwards lived 
in deep obscurity till the Restoration, when he became Bishop of 
Carlisle, from which see he was translated in 1664 to the Arch- 
bishopric of York, in possession of which he died in 1683, in the 
87th year of his age. Ho was a man of great worth, of eminent 
abilities, and of unshaken loyalty, and had the honour to assist in 
the noble undertaking of the Polyglot Bible. 

Dr. Beale remained in prison a long time, but was at length 
exchanged for one of the Parliamentary party, and repaired to the 
King at Oxford. On the fall of that city he fled to the continent, 
where he died in exile in 1651. 

Dr. Martin had the honour of being singled out for special per- 
secution. Besides suffering like his companions, he was pilloried 
in White's infamous " Century." The charges there stated against 
him are of the usual kind; such, for instance, as asserting the 
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necessity of consecrating places for divine service ; promoting the 
new canons ; kneeling before the altar ; lending and giving money 
to the King to " maintain the unnatural war against the Parlia- 
ment and kingdom;" using the prayer for the Church militant, 
which they called praying that the saints might be freed of their 
pains in purgatory ; seldom preaching at one of his Churches, and 
keeping there scandalous and malignant Curates ; stealing wheat- 
sheaves out of the field in harvest, and laying them to his tithe- 
stock, on the Sabbath day. His enemies knew him to be guilty of 
offences greater in their eyes than any of these, though they had 
not the candour and the manliness to set them forth among the 
accusations against him , — the offences, namely, of relieving the 
loyalists who were turned out of the Universities, disowning the 
authority of Parliament to resist those two great bodies, and 
refusing the Covenant. 

His imprisonment lasted upwards of five years. During that 
dreary time a demand was sent to him at Ely House to give up 
the twentieth part of his estate, which, however, was assessed at 
such an extravagant amount, that he declared his willingness to 
take it for his own share, leaving the Parliamentary faction the 
other nineteen-twentieths. 

While Dr. Martin was in custody in Lord Petre's house, in 
Aldersgate-street, he drew up a very remarkable document, which 
he called his " Submission to the Covenant," &c, presented in a 
petition to the Right Honourable the Lords, &c. This paper is 
written in such a bold and manly spirit; it so vividly describes his 
sufferings; and it so strikingly exposes the shocking villany and 
the detestable hypocrisy of those times, that the substance of it is 
here given as richly deserving the attention of the reader. 

He begins by representing to their lordships, that " having been 
five years prisoner to their honourable House (in which time he 
had suffered the often plunder of his goods, to the very clothes on 
his back, and sequestration from any benefit of livelihood or main- 
tenance, and being unmarried he was thereby excluded from plea to 
so much as any fifth part) he did thereupon present his humble 
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petition, that their lordships would be pleased either to allow him 
some necessary sustenance out of his own estate, or such liberty upon 
bail to appear before them, upon any term to be limited, whereby he 
might be enabled to seek and find some end of his extreme misery, 
either by some poor honest life, or death;" and that in answer to 
this petition they had told Mm that as " for maintenance out of his 
own estate, it was not in their power to allow it; and as for liberty 
upon bail, they were ready to grant it upon condition of his taking 
the Covenant. 0 

On this answer he grounds the following petitionary repre- 
sentation : — 

" That the members of Convocation by the statute of the 8th 
Henry VI. are to enjoy the same immunities, touching their per- 
sons and personal attendants from imprisonment, that any peers 
in the House of Lords, or members of the House of Commons (for 
themselves or theirs) do challenge to that effect j and that himself 
at that time was actually a member of Convocation." But waiving 
that at present, he comes to the Covenant, which, he says, he finds 
" so opposite to his religion, faith, and all his dutiear to Qod and 
man, that daily he doth beseech Almighty God to strengthen him 
with grace, that he may endure and embrace any extremity of 
torture or death rather than, in any sense of his own or others, 
take or seem to have taken that which, for ought he can any ways 
inform himself (and other means of information in this long and 
strict durance he can have none), must needs run him into a 
desperate hazard of all the good he can hope for in this or any 
other world." 

He then goes on to tell them, that " those recusants in this 
kingdom who professed themselves of the communion of the Church 
of Rome, are very seldom, if at all, pressed or urged by any House 
or Committee (to their great commendation be it ever mentioned) 
to that Covenant, upon supposal that they would not swear con- 
trary to their consciences." And then he adds, " May it please 
your lordships to consider, that the Church of England as it stood 
established by divine and human laws, and still stands, to all those 
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men upon whose consciences laws have any obligation, wherein 
your humble petitioner was made a member of Christ, and hath 
received such sensible impressions of God's grace, as obliges him 
to perseverance therein against all the temptations of the world, 
the flesh, or the devil,— that this Church may breed men every 
whit as honest and steady to their principles as the Church of 
Rome and then proceeds : " Therefore may it please your lord- 
ships to vouchsafe that christian men of this our Church, wherein 
your very lordships have held and professed communion, may find 
as much credit and countenance from your honours, as those of 
the Church of Rome daily do, and not be pressed with any oath 
more individaally and immediately penned, meant, and intended 
by the authors of it, against the Church of England, its doctrine 
and government, than against the Church of Rome." 

He further suggests to their consideration that " all our late 
Parliaments in England, and most of all, this wherein their 
honours are now sitting, have professed always great severity, 
and made strict inquisition against all men that should intend, 
practise, or endeavour, by word or writing, any alteration of 
religion, or innovation in doctrine or worship, as a capital offence 
and therefore, he says, that when he " sees and considers men 
that endeavour, profess, print, and practise innovations and altera- 
tions in the Church doctrine, worship, and government, in the 
Creed, in the Thirty-nine Articles of our confession, in all the 
ecclesiastical canons, muniments, ceremonies, sacraments, and in 
the whole substance of religion, the public service of God, and 
Liturgy of the Church, sealed in the blood of so many martyrs, 
and settled by the sanctions of so many Parliaments, and when he 
sees such men go about everywhere, not only with indemnity, 
and withoat question, but also rewarded with preferments, im- 
munities, privileges, for their apostasy from that faith which they 
have so often subscribed and preached, and whereunto, before God, 
angels, and men, they have plighted their troth j when he sees, 
again, those constant to their religion, and to their foundation, 
persecuted and brought to nought, himself especially, not only with 
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total and final sequestration, but also with the destiny of perpetual 
imprisonment, without all necessaries, even to famine, unless he 
will forswear and renounce his religion ;" when he thus sees " such 
a time of jubilee and indulgence on the one side, but of hot per- 
secution on the other, he says, he cannot think their lordships mean I 
any other than, as Jehu once with Baal's prophets, to sift and 
winnow this populous kingdom, and by such a seeming distribution 
of rewards and punishments, do intend only to find out, and to 
root out all such worshippers of Baal, those false, hypocritical, 
adulterate pretenders to religion, who manifestly give sentence 
upon themselves, that either they have all this while formerly, 
notwithstanding all their subscriptions, oaths, and professions, 
lived or gone on in a wrong way, or else that they will now swear 
themselves into a wrong way for their advantage. Neither can 
he in any wise believe that it can possibly be their lordships' will 
and honourable pleasure, that either he, or any consistent christian, 
should by perjury seem to be what he is not." 

After this he adds further, "that having been obliged by sacra- 
ments no less than fourteen several times to this christian 
allegiance and profession of his King's supremacy over all 
persons in England whatsoever or howsoever j and having like- 
wise as often declared upon sacrament of oath, that he doth not 
believe that any dispensation in the world, no not the Pope him- 
self, the greatest pretender that way that he ever yet heard of, 
is able to free and absolve him from that obligation ; now this 
Covenant quite dissolving that bond of christian allegiance, and 
obliging him clean contrariwise if he should take it, he could not 
but judge and condemn himself apostatised from his christian 
allegiance, which is a great part of that christian faith in which 
he hath hitherto lived, and wherein he desires God to grant him 
strength and grace to abide." 

Next he proceeds to lay before them "how detestable to all pos- 
terity the memory of those gunpowder traitors is, who took the 
Covenant to extirpate our religion root and branch, by taking 
away our King, Queen, royal issue, Lords, Commons, Archbishops, 
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Bishops, Deans, Deans and Chapters, Archdeacons, and all the 
rest of our ecclesiastical hierarchy," &c. ; and then suggests, that 
this conspiracy was not against the persons, otherwise than by 
that means to destroy the "doctrine, worship, and government of 
this Church, and that only of this Church ; not that of Scotland, 
Geneva, or any to be set up ; for these were not in any being here 
about that time." And the nation having appointed an anni- 
versary and perpetual thanksgiving for the preservation of this 
doctrine, worship, and government, and in this " thanksgiving, all 
men of this Church for these forty-two years have engaged their 
souls to Almighty God, either cordially, or at least hypocritically 
(he for his part professes cordially), with what face or heart then 
can he possibly swear to the extirpation of that religion, for the 
preservation whereof, before men and angels, he has so often given 
God hearty thanks ?" 

Then he asks them how he shall ever be able to celebrate that 
thanksgiving for the future, should he in the Covenant swear to 
extirpate that religion, for the preservation of which he then pre- 
tends to give God thanks ? And he asks this further question, 
"Whether the blood of our forefathers and ancestors, shed and 
ready to be shed in martyrdom for the profession and maintenance 
of this faith, worship, and government (and not that of Scotland 
or Geneva), would not cry to heaven for vengeance against their 
posterity that should now justify their persecutors, and swear 
themselves into the office to extirpate all without any exception of 
King or parent, if addicted to that religion for which they so 
readily laid down their lives ?" 

After this he concludes, " Last of all, seeing that your lordships' 
humble petitioner, after the loss of all in this world, at your 
honourable pleasure, hath passed the probation of five years in six 
gaols, by land and by water, with plunders, sequestrations, 
necessities, want of all means and support, save that only which 
at this blessed time we solemnly celebrate, the mission of God the 
comforter, into the hearts of faithful christians, — the public com- 
memoration of that too, by the consequence of this Covenant, 
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should your petitioner take it, he must swear for ever hereafter to 
abandon, — and seeing that all these sufferings have not been of 
force to impugn that grace of God, by which only, and not by any 
strength or ability of our own, he professes himself to outstand, — 

" May it therefore please your honours that this five years pro- 
bation of extremities may suffice to give your lordships indubitable 
satisfaction, that your humble petitioner cannot by any means of 
life or death be moved to enter into this Covenant, and therefore 
that your honours would be pleased to think of any other course 
for the expiation of your lordships' displeasure upon him, rather 
than to order him to perpetual imprisonment, even to death, and 
that by want and famine too, only for the preservation of that 
faith in which he hath with such unspeakable comfort engaged 
his soul to God. 

"And your petitioner shall ever pray," &c. 

Such were the sufferings of this great man, and such his un- 
daunted courage and constancy under them. At length he ob- 
tained his liberty, but to preserve it was forced to quit his native 
country and fly into France, where he remained till the Restora- 
tion. During his residence there he joined neither the Calvinists 
nor the Papists, but lived in communion with the congregation of 
English Protestants. By his regular life and sound doctrine he 
brought back many recusants to the Protestant religion, and re- 
moved the doubts of many waverers. Prynne accused him, as he 
did so many others of the regular Clergy, of a bias to Popery, but 
it is well known that he had advantageous offers made to him by 
some who belonged to the Roman communion, which he rejected 
with the noble answer, " that he had rather be a poor son of the 
afflicted, but primitive Church of England, than a rich member of 
the flourishing but corrupt Church of Rome." 

In 1660 Dr. Martin returned to the Mastership of Queen's 
College, and became Dean of Ely, which appointment he held till 
his death in 1663. He was well versed in canon, civil, and com* 
mon law ; and was so strict, in his life that he fairly deserved the 
epitaph bestowed upon him — Rigide pius vir, et severe Justus. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

" Regulation " op Cambridge— Continued. 

Cambridge became at length the garrison and rendezvous of the 
seven associated counties, and from that time the University was 
subjected to unceasing and intolerable oppression. In the first 
place, according to the Querela, "by this means instead of 
carrying us all to London gaols (thanks be to dur multitude! not 
their mercy), they found a device to convey a prison to us ; and 
under colour of fortifications, confined us only in a larger enclosure, 
not suffering any Scholars to pass out of the town, unless some 
townsman of their tribe would promise for him that he was a 
Conjider" In the next place, as might naturally have been ex- 
pected, " the profanations, violence, outrages, and wrongs " done 
to their Colleges, Chapels, and persons, by " the uncontrolled fury 
of rude soldiers," were of a kind to occasion the deepest grief to all 
right-minded men. For instance, on one occasion, "the Vice- 
chancellor and Heads of Colleeres solemnly assembled in consistory, 
being many of them threescore years old and upwards, were 
kept prisoners in the public schools, in an exceedingly cold night, 
till midnight (on Good Friday, March 30, 1643), without any 
accommodations for food, firing, or lodging ; and for no other 
reason, but only because they could not in conscience com- 
ply or contribute anything to this detestable war against his 
Majesty." The result was that the two Professors of Divinity 
and the Professor of Law — the youngest of whom had held his 
chair nearly twenty years— were plundered and imprisoned : and 
one of them, Dr. Ward, the Margaret Professor of Divinity, died 
shortly after. 

About the end of the same year a similar outrage was perpe- 
trated against the Regent House, because the members refused to 
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confer a degree upon a person whom they considered unworthy. It 
was " violently environed with great bands of armed soldiers, who 
wanted nothing but the word to despatch" those who were inside. 
Several of the members, for the exercise of a privilege which un- 
doubtedly belonged to them by the statutes, " were forthwith seized 
on, and imprisoned by the committee, in no better lodgings than 
the common court of guard." 

On another occasion, Mr. Power, the Lady Margaret Preacher, 
going to preach ad clerum, according to his office, " was previ- 
ously pursued over the market place, by a confused number of 
soldiers, who, in a barbarous and uncivil manner cried out, 'A I 
Pope ! A Pope !' and vowed high revenge if he offered to go into I 
the pulpit ; whereupon the Church was filled with great multi- 
tudes ; and when some who accompanied the preacher told them 
it was a University exercise, and to be by statute performed in 
Latin, they replied, ' They knew no reason why all sermons should 
not be performed in English, that all might be edified,' threatening 
withal to tear the hoods and habits which graduates then wore 
according to the University Statute." Mr. Power was obliged to 
return without discharging the duty of his office ; and although 
complaint was made to Lord Grey of Warke, the General of the 
troops of the Association, he took no steps to prevent such outrages 
for the future. 

After this, we can easily believe the following extract from the 
Querela. " It will not seem strange to hear how our persons have 
been abused how divers of us have been imprisoned without so. 
much as pretending any cause, but snatched up in the streets, and 
thrown into prison at the pleasure of ft small sneaking captain* 
where we have lain three or four months together; not so much 
as accused, much less heard, but quite and clean forgotten, as if 
there had been no such thing in nature. How some of us, and 
many others with us, have been thrust out of bed in the night, 
that our chambers might be forthwith converted into prison- 
lodgings. How our young scholars with terror have been com- 
manded to accuse, and cut out the names of their own tutors ; and 
_ t — _ . — ■ — — — — — 
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some of them thrown into prison for not being old enough to take 
their Covenant. But to pass higher, how often have our Colleges 
been broken open, and guards thrust into them, sometimes at mid- 
night while we were asleep in our beds ! How often our libraries 
and treasuries ransacked and rifled, not sparing so much as our 
ancient coins (particularly at St. John's College, whence they took 
away ancient coin to the value of twenty-two pounds, according 
to weight), which those that know anything, know to be a great 
light to the understanding of history ! How often hath that small 
pittance of Commons which our founders and benefactors allotted 
for our sustenance, been taken off our tables by the wanton soldiers ! 
How often have our rents been extorted from our tenants, or if 
received, demanded of our overseers and stewards, and by force 
taken from them ! • * • • They having for above two years 
together set themselves upon little else than to seize and take away 
our goods and furniture belonging to our chambers, prising and 
selling away our books at a tenth part of their value. * * And 
to this end they have constituted a decayed hatter plunder-master- 
general, who, together with a conventicling barber and a confiding 
tailor, hath. Ml commission, for our property's sake, to lord over 
us, and dispose of our goods, as they please. But in the mean- 
time, to render the scholars odious, and expose them to the rabble 
for Papists, they took care to ' reserve out of their plunder all sorts 
of pictures, were they but paper prints of the twelve Apostles, and 
every market day to burn these openly in the market place, pro- 
claiming them to be Popish idols of the University, until we be- 
came so hated by the weaker sort of deceived people, that a scholar 
could have small security from being stoned or affronted as he 
walked tbe streets. ' " 

They even cut down the timber in the College gardens and 
grounds, and sold it for a considerable sum. At Clare Hall, 
building materials to the value of three or four hundred pounds 
were seized and carried away. Several beautiful bridges belonging 
to some of the Colleges were defaced. The old court of St John's 
College, which had formerly contained three hundred students at 
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a time, was converted into a prison for loyal subjects; and the 
gaoler kept, and rented ont to the prisoners, all the bedding and 
goods found in the rooms and belonging to the former occupiers. 
The spoliators soon laid their hands upon the other Colleges also, 
" quartering multitudes of soldiers in those glorious and ancient 
structures, which the devout and royal founders designed for 
learning and piety." They tore and defaced the buildings, pulled 
down and burned the wainscot of the chambers, the bedsteads, 
chairs, stools, tables, and shelves for books. " And when their 
ragged regiments, which had lain before Crossland nigh a fort- 
night, were commanded to Cambridge, forthwith the Colleges were 
appointed for their kennels, and fourscore were turned loose into 
one of the least halls (Pembroke) in the University, and charged 
by their officers to shift for themselves ; who, without any more 
ado, broke open the Fellows' and Scholars' chambers, and took 
their beds from under them." 

It is scarcely possible to describe the ravages and profanations 
which were committed upon the College Chapels. All the carved 
work was torn down; the very monuments of the dead were 
defaced; a beautiful and costly structure in the University Church 
was destroyed by the direction of Cromwell, though there was 
neither imagery nor statue-work of any kind about it to excite the 
puritanical dislike of the zealots. The Vice-chancellor was shock- 
ingly abused for mildly telling them that " they might be better 
employed." The noble Chapel of King's College was turned into 
a place of exercise for the soldiers. The painted glass, not only in 
the Chapels, but even in the public Schools, Colleges, Halls, and 
Libraries was broken and destroyed by a fellow of the name of 
Dowsing, who pleaded a pretended commission for his barbarous 
performances.* The very floors of the Chapels, which in some 
instances had lain as he found them for two or three hundred 
years, he also defaced and dug up, disregarding the ashes of 

* The rich glass of King's College Chapel is said to have been preserved 
by being taken out before this reformer came on his mission of destruction 
to Cambridge. 
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the pious founders which reposed beneath. At St. John's College, 
even "the communion-plate was most sacrilegiously seized upon, 
and taken away from the very communion-table." 

But even worse things were to follow. On the 6th of January, 
1642, the Lords and Commons, under colour of exempting the 
estates and revenues of this University from the sequestrating 
ordinances, passed a declaration appointing that the receivers and 
treasurers of the University, and of each respective College or 
Hall, should be approved by the Earl of Manchester, and should 
14 pay the incomes and revenues to the Committee for Sequestra- 
tions at Cambridge, or otherwise as it should be ordered by that 
EarL" The effect of this declaration was to put the entire pro- 
perty of the Masters, Fellows, &c, into his hands. It only 
remained to give him the disposal of their persons as well, and 
this was virtually done on the 22nd of January, 1643, when the 
ordinance for regulating this University was passed. This ordi- 
nance provided that, inasmuch as " the service of Parliament 
was retarded, the enemy strengthened, the people's souls starved, 
and their minds diverted from any care of God's cause, by the 
idle, ill-affected, and scandalous Clergy of the University of Cam- 
bridge, and the associated counties, and that many who would 
give evidence against such scandalous Ministers were not able to 
travel to London, nor bear the expenses of such a journey 
therefore the Earl of Manchester should appoint one or more com- 
mittees in each of those counties, to consist of ten persons (of 
whom five might sit and transact business), and to be nominated 
out of the deputy-lieutenants, or members of committees named by 
any former ordinance of Parliament, with power " to call before 
them all Provosts, Masters and Fellows of Colleges, all Students 
and Members of the University that were scandalous in their lives, 
or ill-affected to the Parliament, or fomentors of this unnatural 
civil war, or who should wilfully refuse obedience to the ordi- 
nances of Parliament, or that had deserted their ordinary places 
of residence, not being employed in the service of the King and 
Parliament and to send for any witnesses and examine them 
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upon oath, and then to certify the names of the accused and the 
proofs against them to the Earl himself, who was empowered " to 
eject such as he should think unfit for their places, and to sequester 
their estates, means, and revenues, and to dispose of them as he 
should think fitting, and to place other fitting persons in their 
rooms, " after they should be approved by the Assembly of Divines. 
The Earl (or the committees) had power likewise to administer the 
Covenant, and to assign a fifth of their estate or benefice to the 
wives and children of any sequestered persons. 

Undoubtedly the true object of this ordinance was, as the 
author of the Querela has well observed, 44 to plant « 
University, for propagating at least, if not inventing, a 
religion}" and, "seeing they eould not make the University of 
Cambridge rebel, to make at least a rebellious University at 
Cambridge." 

On the 24th of February, 1643, the Earl of Manchester appeared 
in person in Cambridge, and at once issued his warrant to each 
College and Hall in the University, " requiring them forthwith by 
the bearer, to send unto him the statutes of their College, together 
with the names of all the members of the society, whether 
Fellows, Scholars, or other officers ; and also to certify unto him 
who are now present, and who absent, and to give him notice of 
the express time of their discontinuance, which were then absent" 
Two days afterwards the Earl issued a second warrant, " directed 
to each College or Hall, " willing and requiring them upon sight 
thereof, to give speedy advertisement mm, mediis y et modis, to the 
Masters, Fellows, Scholars, and officers of their College, to repair 
to the said College the 10th day of March next ensuing, to give 
an account, wherein they shall be required to answer, to himself 
or such commissioners as he should appoint" The day succeeding 
the one fixed for their appearance, another warrant was directed 
to the Master or President of each College, commanding them "to 
give in the names of all their members, who had either left their 
Colleges, or returned since the last catalogue ; and to send the 
record of the College Acts passed by the Masters and Fellows for 
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twelve years past." Of the two last warrants the former required 
what in many cases was a plain impossibility ; for some of the 
Fellows were upwards of two hundred miles away from Cambridge, 
and evidently could not, especially considering the disturbed state 
of the country, receive the summons, and repair to Cambridge in 
obedience to it, within the twelve allotted days. Others of those 
who were required to appear were detained in prison in London. 
Many of the rest, though they might easily have repaired to their 
various Colleges, refused to do so. Accordingly on the 8th of 
April he fulfilled a large part of what he had threatened, ejecting 
about sixty-five Fellows of the various Colleges and Halls, the 
reason assigned being, "for not being resident in the said Colleges, 
and not returning to the places of their usual residence there, upon 
due summons given to that purpose, and for several other misde- 
meanors, committed by them and the parties were " required upon 
their return to Cambridge whensoever, not to continue in the 
said University above the space of three days, upon pain of im- 
prisonment and sequestration of their goods." This warrant fur- 
ther directed that their profits should be sequestered and reserved 
for their successors, their names be struck out of the buttery lists, 
and a return be made within one day of what was done in these 
matters. 

But, as if to occupy the vacant interval between the issuing of 
his summons and the infliction of punishment for non-appearance 
in answer to it, the Earl busied himself in effecting a number of 
expulsions on various grounds. For instance, on the 13th of 
March, 1643, he deposed Dr. Cosin from being Master of Peter* 
house, "for his opposing the proceedings of Parliament, and other 
scandalous acts in the University." About the same time he also 
ejected Dr. Beale, Master of St. John's ; Dr. Martin, Master of 
Queen's ; Dr. Sterne, Master of Jesus ; and Dr. Laney, Master of 
Pembroke Hall. By a warrant dated March 15, he expelled Mr. 
Stephen Hall from his Fellowship at Jesus College, " for refusing 
to take the solemn League and Covenant ;" and by a similar war- 
rant he ejected Mr. John Otway, Fellow of St. John's. 

x 

/ 
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When the most loyal members of the University had thus been 
punished, the real difficulty of the Parliamentary faction began. 
It had been boldly asserted that there existed many public and 
notorious scandals, but now that they were to be dealt with, they 
were not so easily found. It would have been an intolerable 
reproach to have created so important a tribunal to punish crimes 
which did not exist, and therefore to furnish a colourable pretext 
for its appointment, the shameful expedient of tendering the 
"Oath of Discovery " was hit upon. It seems to have been the 
invention of the regulators themselves, entirely unsanctioned by 
their leaders at Westminster. Its object was to compel the mem- 
bers of the University to accuse their nearest and dearest friends, 
their benefactors, their tutors, and their masters ; and to place 
them under the cruel necessity of violating the solemn obligation 
under which they lay, not to reveal the secrets of their Colleges, 
nor to betray their colleagues.* 

With one or two disgraceful exceptions, this Oath of Discovery 
was refused by those to whom it was tendered. To the recusants 
the option of taking the Covenant was presented, and if they de- 
clined that also, a warrant was at once issued for their banishment 
and ejectment from the University of Cambridge, " for refusing to 
take the Solemn League and Covenant, and other misdemeanours 
in the said University." And this warrant was not allowed to 
remain a dead letter. " Without delay," says the author of the 
Querela, " our names are cut out of the College-tables, and we are 
strictly commanded in three days' space to quit the University and 
town, under pain of imprisonment and plunder." The last part of 
the threat was ridiculously superfluous, for they had already been 
stripped of everything worth taking. It is a circumstance worthy 
of notice that the Covenant was not offered to the University as a 
body. Doubtless the faction well knew that it would meet with a 



* The men to whom the Oath of Discovery was to be tendered had each of 
them been sworn in these terms by the proper authorities and according to 
statute: "Non revelabis aliquod secretum collegii; non malum, ant 
damnum, inferes collegio, aut cuilibet aociorum." 
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contemptuous and unanimous refusal ; and, therefore, with charac- 
teristic policy, they chose to tender it separately, and one by one, 
and chiefly to such as had been previously marked out for destruc- 
tion. Never wore the rights of conscience more ruthlessly disre- 
garded and trampled under foot than by these men who, but a 
little while before, had raised such a clamour in their favour. 
This was particularly conspicuous in the case of Mr. Boldero, 
whose treatment is thus described in the Querela : " Being brought 
before the Earl of Manchester, and not being satisfied in con- 
science, he desired his lordship that his Chaplain (then present) 
might resolve him in some scruples about the Covenant ; but the 
Chaplain declining it, and alleging that it was his business to 
preach to his lordship, and not to resolve men's consciences, Mr. 
Boldero was, not long after, sent up prisoner to London by the 
Earl for tendering the reasons of his refusing the Covenant, 
though invited and required thereunto by his lordship ; and there, 
without further hearing, committed to prison, where he continued 
a long time at excessive charges." 

It is very obvious that the true reason of the ejectment of so 
many members of the University was their refusal to take either 
the Oath of Discovery, which would have committed them to 
treachery to their society and brethren, or the other national oath 
which would have committed them to equal treachery to the 
Church and the King. In the warrants for their ejectment, they 
were charged with scandalous acts and misdemeanours, but 
nothing of the sort was proved, or even attempted to be proved, 
against any of them. Dr. Pope tells us that when Bishop (the 
Mr.) Ward and his fellow-sufferer, Mr. Gibson, of Sidney Sussex 
College, asked the committee if they had any crime to object 
against them, because some were said to be put out for mis- 
demeanours, they were answered, that " these were only words of 
course, put into all the orders of ejectment." Indeed, the warrants 
seem to have been mere forms, which the clerks probably kept by 
them, and in which nothing but the namo required to be inserted. 
There is reason to suppose that any one who could procure one of 
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these blank forms might insert any name he chose, and so get the 
person turned out of his Fellowship. The Querela expressly 
affirms " that so little was property valued, that a pair of camp 
Chaplains, or one of them, might expunge, eject, and banish whom 
they pleased." It is also very broadly hinted that Mr. Ash, the 
" good old man " who figures foremost on the Bartholomew list, 
expunged the name of Mr. Henman, of St. John's College, and 
inscribed that of Mr. Boteler, in one of the warrants, after it was 
signed, sealed, and even issued. 

It is evident that the number ejected was very large, for no less 
than five Masters were despatched in a single day, and sixty-five 
Fellows in another. The list in the Querela shows that the Earl 
of Manchester, at the first onslaught, expelled nearly two hundred 
Masters and Fellows, besides an equal number of Scholars, 
Exhibitioners, &c. At Queen's College, so thorough was the 
reformation that neither Master, Fellow, nor Scholar was left 
upon the Foundation. In fact of the sixteen heads of Houses, 
twelve were turned out at the time of the regulation; Dr. Rain- 
bow, of Magdalen College, was afterwards dispossessed for 
refusing the Engagement; Dr. Bainbrigg, of Christ's, and Dr. 
Eden, of Trinity Hall, died before the Querela was written ; and 
only Dr. Lane, of Corpus, survived without ejectment. On the 
whole, it seems not improbable that from five to six hundred were 
at various times turned out of this University. 

The expeditiousness of the Earl's reformation is not less remark- 
able than its thoroughness. The ordinance only passed at the 
latter end of January, 1643 : the very next month he was over 
head and ears in his work ; in March he ejected several of the 
Masters and Fellows ; and in the two or three months following 
he despatched far the greater part of those who suffered at his 
hands, so that by the beginning of the succeeding year little in the 
way of ejectment remained to be done. 

The old members of the University being thus disposed of, the 
Earl next applied himself to that part of his commission which 
concerned the substitution of "other fitting persons in their room." 
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And as the ordinance which directed this regulation to be made 
was a gross and manifest violation of the laws ; so the person who 
was entrusted with its execution, without the least scruple, and in 
the most open and shameful manner conceivable, set at nought the 
statutes of the Universities at large and of the Colleges in par- 
ticular, and utterly ignored and trampled under foot the wills and 
pious intentions of the founders. Such conduct was bad enough 
in all who were guilty of it, but it was doubly infamous and de- 
testable in those traitrous members of the several Colleges who 
lent themselves to the wicked enterprise, and thus raised their 
unnatural hands against their own Alma Mater. 

When it served the purpose of the conscientious reformers, they 
were in no hurry to fill up the vacancies created by their whole- 
sale ejectments. Thus at St. John's College no less than fourteen 
or fifteen Fellowships were allowed to remain in abeyance, the 
profits being shared in common among the rest. At Jesus College, 
from ;the latter end of 1644 to the Restoration, "there were 
several Fellowships continually sunk, the number being never 
complete, generally five or six sunk, and for some time half of the 
whole number." It is not too much to infer that the same sort of 
thing was done in the Colleges also. 

In the case of Masterships and other preferments of great value, 
the vacancies were more expeditiously supplied. On the 11th of 
April, 1644, the Earl of Manchester appeared in person in the 
Chapel of Peter House, and proceeded to " declare and publish 
Mr. Lazarus Seaman to be constituted Master of the said Peter 
House, in the room of Dr. Cosin, late Master there, but justly and 
lawfully ejected thence." At the same time he installed Mr. 
Seaman in the Master's seat, delivering to him the statutes of the 
College in token of his investiture, and strictly charging the 
Fellows, &c, to acknowledge and yield obedience to him, " not- 
withstanding he was not elected nor admitted according to the 
ordinary course prescribed by the said statutes, in this time of dis- 
traction and war, there being a necessity of reforming as 
well the statutes themselves as the members of the said House." 
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As Dr. Cosin had the honour to be the first Master ejected, so 
Mr. Seaman had the disgrace to be the first of all the intruding 
Masters. The day following the proceedings at Peter House, the 
Earl in the same irregular and despotic way inducted Mr. Young 
into the Mastership of Jesus College. In filling up these and 
other vacancies no regard whatever appears to have been paid to 
the directions of founders ; nor were the oaths which they pre- 
scribed imposed upon the intruders. It was deemed sufficient for 
them to take the Covenant, and make a solemn protest of their 
determination to reform the laws and statutes according to the 
spirit of that Covenant. 

Very severely, but with ample justification, does the author of 
the Querela say, — " The knipperdollings of the age reduced a 
glorious and renowned University almost to a mere Munster, and 
did more in less than three years than the Apostate Julian could 
effect in all his reign ; viz., broke the heartstrings of learning and 
all learned men, and thereby luxated all the joints of chris|janity 
in the kingdom." So manifestly was this true that, speaking in 
the name of his brethren, he " feared not to appeal to any impar- 
tial judge, whether if the Goths and Vandals, or even the Turks 
themselves, had overrun this nation, they would have more 
inhumanly abused a flourishing University, than these pretended 
advancers of religion had done having, as he goes on to repre- 
sent, "thrust out one of the eyes of this kingdom ; made eloquence 
dumb ; philosophy sottish ; widowed the arts, driven the muses 
from their ancient habitation ; plucked the revered and orthodox 
Professors out of their chairs, and silenced them in prison, or their 
graves ; turned religion into rebellion ; changed the apostolical 
chair into a desk for blasphemy ; torn the garland from off the 
head of learning, to place it upon the dull brows of disloyal 
ignorance ; made those ancient and beautiful Chapels, the sweet 
remembrancers and monuments of our forefathers' charity, and 
kind fomenters of their children's devotion, to become ruinous 
heaps of dust and stones ; and unhived those numerous swarms 
of labouring bees, which used to drop honey-dows all over 
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this kingdom, to place in their room swarms of senseless 
drones." 

But violent and revolutionary as were the measures taken at 
Cambridge, the University could not be "regulated" to meet the 
views of a Parliament, which was itself undergoing the process of 
a continual " regulation " according to the fancies of the various 
sets of fanatics who rapidly succeeded each other in the possession 
of supreme power. The work of one year fell far short of the 
desires of the next, and thus fresh projects were constantly pro- 
posed. On the 4th of May, 1649, the regulation of the University 
of Cambridge was referred to a committee. The following year a 
committee was appointed for regulating both Universities, and 
actually proceeded to business as far as Cambridge was concerned, 
for we find that on the 14th of October they dispossessed Dr. 
Young of the Mastership of Jesus College, in which, by the 
appointment of the Earl of Manchester, he had succeeded Dr. 
Sterne. On the 21st of June, 1650, the Committee for Regulating 
the Universities were directed " to examine what Masters, Fellows, 
Officers, &c, in each of them, did neglect or refuse to take that 
oath" (Le., the Engagement) ; and power was given to them "to 
displace such Masters, Fellows, &c, and to place other fit persons 
in their room." At this time the Independents had acquired the 
ascendancy, and were as anxious to dispossess the Presbyterians 
as tho Presbyterians themselves had been a little while before to 
dispossess the loyalists. Thus men who had managed to get into 
office by means of the Covenant, were in their turn expelled by the 
Engagement, — the new test by which men were to be bound to the 
Commonwealth. In 1652 it was resolved that " the Committee for 
the Universities do sit no more. The respite which those famous 
bodies enjoyed was, however, only of short duration; for on the 
2nd of September, 1654, the Lord Protector and his Council issued 
an ordinance constituting and appointing the Vice-Chancellor of 
eaoh University for the time being, several Heads of Houses, and 
a number of Fellows in each, together with Lord Say and Sele, 
and about twelve others for Oxford, and Lord Henry Cromwell, 
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with about the same number for Cambridge, " Commissioners for 
the visiting * • all Colleges and Halls within the said Univer- 
sities," and vesting them with the necessary powers. In pursuance 
of these powers they were commanded, among other things, to 
" examine what statutes of the said Universities, or of the said 
Colleges and Halls respectively were fit to be taken away, abro- 
gated, or altered ; and what is fit to be added • * in matters 
of religion, manners, discipline, and exercises, and to exhibit the 
same to his Highness and the Parliament." 

How these extensive powers were exercised does not appear. It 
is certain, however, that in the preceding year a much more sum- 
mary and effectual way of dealing with the Universities was pro- 
posed in Barebones' Parliament, which was that they should be 
abolished, " and that all lands belonging to them and the Colleges 
in them might be sold, and the moneys that should arise thereby 
be disposed to the public service, and to ease the people from the 
payment of taxes and contributions." 

Nowhere did the predominance of the revolutionary and puri- 
tanical faction prove more disastrous in its effects than in this and 
the sister University. Learning was almost driven from its ancient 
seats. By a constant succession of oaths, protestations, covenants, 
engagements, committees, commissioners, &c, almost every man of 
conspicuous attainments and eminent ability was expelled from 
office. Masterships, Professorial Chairs, and Fellowships were 
filled by men whose utter incompetency at any other time would 
have exposed them to universal scorn. At length, however, in 
God's merciful providence, the tyranny of the fanatics was brought 
to a close. With the restoration of the Monarchy, and the re- 
establishment of constitutional principles, the Universities soon 
returned to their former prosperity and fame. It is a very 
singular coincidence, that the Earl of Manchester was the instru- 
ment of reinstating some of the very men whom he had himself 
deposed ; as, for instance, Mr. Barrow and Dr. Cosin, of Peter 
House, and Mr. Lacy, of St. John's. Strangely enough the Earl is 
constrained to confess, in the warrants which he issued for the 
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restoration of these and other gentlemen, that they had been 
" wrongfully pnt out of their Fellowships." This is a very candid 
and honest admission, no doubt, on the part of the illustrious 
"Regulator;" but certainly he is not equally ingenuous in another 
clause which runs — " Whereas I am informed that such and 
such a one hath been ejected," &c. What need had the great 
Presbyterian nobleman of any informant on a subject on which he 
had reason to be the best informed man alive ? Yet he was an 
eminently religious man ! It is a strong proof of the deep hypocrisy 
with which those evil times were infected, that such a man could 
unblushinglv pretend iemorance of matters in which he had him- 
self been the chief actor. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Tub Oxford Visitation. 

Oxford, like the sister University, was regarded with deep 
jealousy and very rancorous animosity by the puritanical and 
revolutionary faction. It was some years before they could bring 
upon her that great calamity, the Visitation, but in the meantime 
she was subject to very vexatious interference. Thus as early as 
1640 the ill-affected townsmen began to insult the Scholars, to 
invade the rights and privileges of the University, and to resist 
the Proctors in the discharge of their duty : indeed one of these 
officers, — Mr. Alibond, of Lincoln College, — was required to 
answer at the bar of the House of Commons for having set at 
liberty a man whom Alderman Nixon had illegally imprisoned. 

The same year, Henry Wilkinson, B.D., of Magdalen Hall, — 
afterwards Canon of Christ Church, and one of the Visitors of the 
University,— preached a sermon from the pulpit of St. Mary's, 
which excited considerable attention. It was founded on the well- 
known text, Rev. iii. 16, " So then because thou art lukewarm, 
and neither cold nor hot, I will spue thee out of my mouth and 
was full of invective against the ceremonies of the Church. This 
sermon was condemned by the University authorities, and Wilkin- 
son was required to recant, and forbidden to preach at St. Mary's 
any more till he had done so ; whereupon he appealed to the Earl 
of Pembroke, the new Chancellor, who referred the matter to the 
Committee of Religion. The issue was exactly what might have 
been anticipated. That partial tribunal not only relieved Wilkin- 
son from censure, but expressed its approbation of his sermon by 
ordering it to be printed. Of course this proceeding afforded no 
slight encouragement to the disloyal party in the University. 

Shortly after the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Potter, was sent for, in 
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the custody of a serjeant-at-arms, to answer for something which 
he had done in the execution of his office ; and, being dismissed, 
was almost immediately cited before a committee, then sitting in 
the Court of Wards, and engaged upon some business connected 
with the University. Early the following year he was again 
before the House of Commons for suspending Mr. Wilkinson. 

It was about this time also that the townsmen presented their 
petition to the House of Lords, charging the University with an 
invasion of their rights and privileges. Of course a counter- 
petition followed. While this business was under consideration, 
so excited and tumultuous was the state of Oxford, that the Vice- 
Chancellor deemed it necessary to issue an order forbidding the 
students to stir out of their respective Colleges. 

Next was passed the ordinance which released every one who 
matriculated, or took any degree, in the University, from the 
obligation to subscribe to the third article of the thirty-sixth 
canon ; and which further provided that " no students in either of 
tho Universities should bow towards the altar, or make any 
offerings there." 

Now also the keeping of Public Acts was voted down in Con- 
vocation. The Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Potter, vigorously opposed 
this vote, bitterly deploring the contempt which would thereby 
be put upon all learning. For this he was again complained of to 
the Chancellor, and ordered to transmit a copy of his speech 
to Westminster ; but whether any, and if so, what, punishment 
followed, is not stated. 

On the 8th of February, 1642, the Scholars of both the 
Universities were required to take a protestation,— probably the 
notorious one already noticed,— expressing extreme hostility to 
the Church : and on the 1st of March the power of judging in 
academical cases was taken from the Vice-Chance llor, now Dr. 
Prideaux, as being a Clergyman, and given to his deputy, Dr. 
Giles Sweit, who was a layman. 

In July, 1642, the King, who was then at York, wrote to Dr. 
Prideaux, the Vice-Chancellor, to borrow money of the University. 
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Convocation at once voted £860, all there was at that time in the 
public chest. Besides this, several of the Colleges (more par- 
ticularly Christ Church, Magdalen, and Queen's), and a number of 
private persons, sent to his Majesty both their plate and money. 
Upon this coming to the ears of Parliament, a proclamation was 
published " declaring this act of the Convocation null and void, 
pronouncing those criminal who had been concerned in it, straitly 
prohibiting any the like actions for the future, commanding all 
and singular persons of each society to secure the treasure of 
the respective Colleges, and ordering Dr. Prideaux (then Rector 
of Exeter College and Bishop of Worcester), Dr. Fell, Dean 
of Christ Church, Dr. Frewen, President of Magdalen, and Dr. 
Potter, Provost of Queen's, to be seized, and brought before them 
to answer what they had done in this matter." All the persons 
thus denounced at once withdrew from Oxford, and only returned 
with the King, after the battle of Edge-hill. In the meantime 
his Majesty, hearing of these proceedings, wrote to the com- 
missioners of array, the high-sheriff of the county, and the Mayor 
of Oxford, to protect the University j and Sir John Biron marched 
to occupy the city in the King's name. He was, however, soon 
forced to retire before the superior forces of Lord Say and Sele, 
the lord-lieutenant of the county, who entered Oxford on the 
14th September, 1642, and went forthwith, attended by a guard, 
to New College and Queen's, to search for arms and plate. The 
next day he visited Magdalen, Merton, Corpus Christi, and 
Christ Church, in a similar way, and carried off all the arms he 
could find. 

While the general was thus engaged, some of his soldiers dis- 
covered certain trunks of Dr. Fell's, which had been stowed away 
in the town, and carried them to head-quarters. Here also they 
brought such of the plate of Christ Church as had not been sent 
to the King, having found it concealed behind the plastering of 
the cellar. It cost them a day's hard work to break into the 
treasury of this College, and they were repaid by finding " nothing 
except a single groat and an halter in the bottom of a large iron 
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chest." Enraged with disappointment, they next proceeded to 
ransack the Deanery. Here they collected together all such 
valuables as took their fancy, and locked them up in a room, 
intending next day to return for their prize. However Dr. 
Allestree, who happened to have the key of the room, saved them 
the trouble, by removing everything during the night 

Freedom of speech, except for themselves, was not much in 
fashion with the ruling party. Mr. Lloyd of Oriel, and three 
Masters of Arts of Christ Church, were sent to prison by Lord 
Say for having spoken their mind too plainly. This arbitrary 
proceeding was one of his first acts on entering Oxford. He 
followed it up, a day or two afterwards, by committing three 
other members of the University for a similar offence. It should 
be mentioned, however, to his lordship's credit, that to all the 
Colleges, except Christ Church and University, he restored the 
plate which he had taken from them, on receiving a promise that 
it should be forthcoming when required, and should not be used 
by the King against the Parliament. Such a promise, of course, 
was not likely to be considered binding, when the force which 
extorted it was withdrawn. Accordingly, when the King came 
to Oxford, after the battle of Edge-hill, and demanded this plate, 
it was at once given up to be coined for his use. Such indeed was 
the devotion of the University to his Majesty's cause, that the 
students voluntarily raised for him £2,000 at one time, and £800 
at another. Nor was this all. Some of the wealthier among 
them maintained at their own expense two or three men each for 
the royal service. Others who were too poor to pay for substi- 
tutes served in their own persons, and were to be seen working on 
the fortifications, bearing arms, and going through their military 
exercises with the greatest possible alacrity. In fact they under- 
took all the duties of private soldiers, and shared the King's 
fortunes in the army during a great part of the Rebellion. It is 
mentioned that out of the students of Christ Church, numbering 
about a hundred, no less than twenty were officers in the service, 
and the rest, almost to a man, served in the ranks. 
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From the time of the King's arrival to the middle of the unfor- 
tunate year 1646, Oxford became a royal garrison. It may well 
be supposed that this military occupation, though by a friendly 
party, exercised a very injurious influence upon the University. 
The pursuits and discipline of the place were greatly interfered 
with. Public Acts could no longer be kept, because the Schools 
had been converted into magazines. The customary College and 
University exercises gradually fell into disuse. The students 
were greatly reduced in numbers ; the plate was gone ; the bur- 
saries were empty ; and every College was deeply in debt. It is 
said that the funds of the gownsmen generally were so exhausted, 
" that they laboured under downright poverty, and even beggary, 
and appeared in the streets like walking ghosts ; nor under their 
melancholy circumstances did they know where or to what they 
could betake themselves for relief, the whole kingdom being in equal 
confusion." The College buildings were rapidly sinking into 
decay, the rooms being for the most part occupied by the King's 
attendants, or by such as were connected with the garrison. Five 
of the Halls were entirely emptied of scholars, and the Principals 
were obliged to let the rooms to the towns-people, to prevent them 
from falling into absolute ruin. "After the surrender of the place," 
says Wood, " there appeared nothing but confusion and darkness ; 
the poor remnant were overrun by sectaries, blasphemers, hypo- 
crites, exciters to rebellion, censurers, covetous persons, men of 
self-pride, envy, and what not? so that those of the gown who 
could not brook such persons did either leave the University, or 
abscond in the respective houses, till they could know their doom 
by the approaching Visitation. The soldiers did declare their impu- 
dence so much, that they forbore not to preach in some of the 
pulpits, and to thrust themselves into some of the public schools, 
and there in the places of lecturers, speak to the scholars against 
human learning, and challenge the most learned of them to prove 
their calling from Christ." 

The University was too well affected to the King and the 
Church to find much favour in the eyes of Parliament. Besides, 
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early in the war it had ventured to commit the unpardonable 
offence of removing the Earl of Pembroke from the Chancellorship 
for his adherence to the rebel cause, and had elected the Marquis 
of Hertford in his stead. It was to be expected, therefore, that 
no leniency would be shown to so refractory a body. Of course 
while the King held Oxford the authorities of the University 
could not be reached ; but it was possible to strike a very heavy 
blow in another direction) and the opportunity was not neglected. 
As the estates of the various Colleges were scattered over the 
whole country, it was soon perceived that to discourage, and where 
practicable prevent, the payment of the rents, would be a most 
effectual mode of punishment. Accordingly, on the 24th of March, 
1643, the Commons passed an order, "That all the tenants of the 
Colleges, &c, in Oxford, should keep the rents in their hands till 
further order from the House." 

In the Spring of 1646 the King's affairs assumed so desperate 
an aspect, that his Majesty, trusting in the honour and the pro- 
fessed attachment of the Scottish army, put himself into thei? 
hands. From that moment he was kept a close prisoner, and never 
more enjoyed even the semblance of liberty. He was treacherously 
persuaded that a settlement of public affairs would be effected in 
his favour, and as a preliminary he was induced to issue an order 
to his faithful subjects to lay down their arms. In obedience to 
this order the city of Oxford was surrendered to the Parliament 
on the 24th of June, 1646. By the capitulation it was guaranteed 
that the University should be exempted from sequestration, fines, 
taxes, and all other molestations whatsoever; but a cunning proviso 
was inserted that this was not to hinder the proposed work of 
reformation. Here was a loop-hole large enough to admit any 
oppression which the triumphant party might desire to exercise. 
This was soon seen, for on the 2nd of July an order was issued by 
Parliament, " That no Head of a House, Fellow, &c, should be 
admitted to any place of profit in the University, nor any lands 
set, or leases renewed, until the pleasure of the Parliament in that 
matter was known." In vain did Dr. Hammond, the Public 
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Orator, protest against this order as a manifest contravention 
of the Articles of Surrender : the proviso was pleaded as fully 
justifying what had been done, and the University found herself 
without remedy. 

In September the same year Parliament sent down seven 
Divines for the purpose of " disposing the University to a recon- 
ciliation with them and their proceedings." ' The persons selected 
for this singular task were Mr. Robert Harris, of Hanwell, in 
Oxfordshire ; Mr. Edward Reynolds, formerly of Merton College ; 
Mr. Henry Wilkinson, senior, of Magdalen Hall; Mr. Francis 
Cheynell and Mr. Edward Corbet, both of Merton College ; Mr. 
Henry Cornish, formerly of New Inn Hall; and Mr. Henry 
Langley, formerly of Pembroke College, These seven persons 
were at liberty to occupy any pulpit in Oxford as often as they 
liked; but they seemed to have a decided preference for the 
University pulpit at St. Mary's, " where interrupting the courses 
and turns of preaching settled in the University, they ranted, 
according to the mode of the times, their extempore prayers, 
which they generally drew out into a tedious length, interspersed 
with extravagant commendations of the Parliament and their 
'blessed proceedings.' This was a suitable preamble to the dis- 
courses that usually followed, which were for the most part of a 
length proportioned to that of their prayers, filled with bitter 
invectives against the governors of the Church and University, 
whom they usually called dumb dogs, formalists, &c. And all 
this they uttered with ill looks, wry faces, antic gestures, and a 
clamorous voice, which emptied the Church of the graver and 
more sober part of the University, who mostly betook themselves 
for Divine worship to St. Mary Magdalen." 

But these Sunday exercises, long as they were, wero not enough 
to satisfy the zeal of the seven preachers. They also held 
meetings every Thursday " for resolving cases of ' conscience, and 
determining questions in matters of that kind.'' These meetings 
took place in a house in the parish of St. Peter in the East, 
which the gownsmen facetiously nicknamed the " Scruple-shop." 
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Here great numbers, especially of the lower orders, week by week 
assembled, some of whom were induced, either by the arguments 
which they heard, or by the improving prospects of the motion, to 
renounce their allegiance to the King ; to make public profession 
of repentance, in the several congregations to which they belonged, 
for having taken up arms in his cause ; and to take the solemn 
League and Covenant. 

This success, however, was not without a very disagreeable 
drawback. A great enthusiast of the name of Erbury, formerly 
of Brasenose College, proved a great thorn in the sides of the 
Parliamentary casuists. He had been censured by the High Com- 
mission Court for preaching in conventicles, and was in favour of 
Independency. He was an army Chaplain, and seems to have 
been popular with the soldiers. Of course he had no great love 
for the seven Presbyterian preachers, and regarded the reputation 
which they had made by their Thursday exercise with uneasiness, 
if not envy. Going one day to hear their proceedings, he found 
them engaged in a discussion respecting the nature and office of 
the Minister. After listening some time, he flatly told them that 
theirs was not properly a Ministry, neither were they a Church. 
A day was fixed for debating these propositions, and the result 
was, that Erbury succeeded in fixing his antagonists on the horns 
of a dilemma very similar to that in which our Lord placed the 
Jews by his question respecting John's baptism. " Whence have 
you your orders?' 1 asked he. They durst not say "From the 
Bishops;' 1 for both sides looked upon the Bishops as anti- 
christian ; yet neither could they deny that they were from the 
Bishops, because everybody well knew that they had all been 
episcopally ordained. This discomfiture so disturbed the Presby- 
terian Divines that for a time they gave up their meeting. Erbury 
opposed them on another occasion at St. Mary's Church, where 
among other strange propositions he maintained, " That the saints 
shall have the same worship, throne, and glory, which Christ 
now hath, and shall be endowed with a greater power of miracles 
than Christ had whilst on earth." The debate, which was con- 
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ducted in the most tumultuous manner, lasted about four hours, 
and ultimately each party retired claiming the victory. Shortly 
afterwards Erbury left Oxford, but his conventicle was supplied by 
Hewson, Helsey, and Grimes, " then officers and preachers of note 
in the army, but formerly the one a shoemaker, the other a 
button-maker, and the third a carpenter." 

The preachers, it was hoped, had now done their work ; and on 
the 1st of May, 1647, the ordinance for visiting the University 
was passed. It appointed "Sir Nathaniel Brent, Mr. Edward 
Corbet, Mr. John Parkiston, of the Middle Temple, Mr. Henry 
Wilkinson, Mr. William Prynne, Mr. William Tipping, Sir Wil- 
liam Cobb, Mr. George Greenwood, Dr. John Williamson, Mr. 
Edward Reynolds, Mr. Robert Harris, Mr. Francis Cheynell, 
Mr. John Packer, Mr. John Wilkinson, Mr. John Mills, Mr. 
Christopher Rogers, Mr. William Cope, Mr. Bartholomew Hall, of 
the Middle Temple, Mr. Thomas Knight, of Lincoln's Inn, Mr. John 
Helling, of Gray's Inn, William Draper, Gabriel Beck, of Lin- 
coln's Inn, John Cartwright, and Samuel Dunch, Esqrs.,* Visitors 
of the said University, and of all the Colleges, Halls, Masters, 
Scholars, Fellows, Members, Officers, &c," with power to " enquire 
of, hear and determine, all and every crimes, offences, abuses, 
disorders, and all other matters whatsoever, which by the laws of 
this realm, customs or statutes rightly established of that Univer- 
sity, or the statutes of the respective Colleges or Halls, may law- 
fully be enquired of, heard and determined in the way of Visitation 
of the University, or the Colleges, Halls, Masters, Scholars, &c," 
wherein they were to proceed " to all intents and purposes, as by 
the said laws, statutes, and customs, any other Visitors, by any 
authority whatsoever appointed, might proceed respectively." 

They were more particularly authorised to enquire upon oath 
concerning those that " neglect to take the solemn League and 
Covenant, and the Negative Oath, or oppose the ordinance of 
Parliament concerning the Discipline and Directory, or did not 

* In examining this list the reader Mill find that five out of the seven 
Preachers were appointed Visitors. 
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promote the same in their several places, or should teach or write 
against any point of doctrine, the ignorance of which doth exclude 
from the sacrament." They were further "directed to enquire 
upon oath of all who had taken up arms against the Parliament ;" 
and to " certify the vacancies of all who should be found guilty of 
any of the aforementioned offences" to a committee of about 
twenty-five members of the House of Lords, and about fifty mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, named and appointed in the 
ordinance, as well for " considering, determining, and directing on 
such returns what further proceedings should be had," as for " the 
receiving, and finally determining, such appeals that should be 
made by any of the Scholars from the sentence of the Visitors." 
And lastly, "the Visitors were to enquire what oaths enjoined to be 
taken by the statutes of the University, or any of the Colleges, 
were not fit to be taken," and to report their opinion to the 
committee. 

Invested with these ample powers, the Visitors lost no time in 
applying themselves to the task of reformation. The ordinance 
passed on the 1st of May ; on the loth of the same month a cita- 
tion was addressed from London to the Proctors and Heads of 
Houses, or their Vice -principals, &c, acquainting them that on 
Friday, the 4th of June following, the Visitation would be opened ; 
summoning them and all the Scholars, officers, &c, to appear that 
day in the Convocation-house ; and enjoining them to give in the 
names of all the University officers, and of all the Scholars, &c, of 
the several Colleges. 

All possible publicity was given to this citation. It was not 
only delivered to the several persons concerned, but also posted up 
on the walls and pillars all over the University. It so happened, 
however, that just before the arrival of the appointed day a very 
serious mutiny broke out among the soldiers of the garrison. 
Orders had been given that they should be disbanded, but they 
unanimously refused to lay down their arms, and forcibly seized 
the money which had been sent down to pay them off. Under 
these circumstances, Sir Matthew Brent and certain of the other 
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Visitors who were safe in London, thought fit not to venture to 
Oxford till the issue of the disturbance should be seen ; and 
accordingly they wrote to such of their colleagues as had already 
arrived, that they could not join them till the long vacation. 

In the meantime the University was actively and resolutely 
preparing to meet the assault with the which it was threatened. 
Frequent private meetings were held by the Heads of Houses and 
other leading members, to take counsel together, and agree upon 
the answer to be returned to the Parliamentary inquisitors. This 
answer, which dealt very freely with the Covenant, the Negative 
Oath, the Directory, and the other matters that were to be 
specially inquired into, was proposed in a full Convocation on the 
1st of June, 1647, and passed with only one opposing voice. The 
solitary dissentient was a man of the name of Godfrey, a member 
of Christ Church, who had lately returned from Geneva. This 
unanimity, at such a time, may well excite our wonder. The 
royal cause seemed utterly lost; the King's person was in the 
custody of the rebels ; a hostile Visitation was impending ; and a 
garrison of fanatics had them at their mercy ; yet only one of all 
that large body was weak enough or base enough to forfeit his 
allegiance to the throne, to prove a traitor to the cause of the 
Church, or to waver in his duty to Alma Mater ! 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Tkb Oxford Visitation — Continued. 

On the evening of the third of June all Oxford was looking out 
for Sir Nathaniel Brent and his colleagues from London, and the 
gates of Merton College were thrown open for their reception. 
The letter postponing the opening of the Visitation in consequence 
of the mutiny of the garrison was not yet arrived, and every one 
expected that the grand inquisition would commence, as was fixed 
in the citation, on the following day. Already a good many of the 
Commissioners were at their posts. The five preaching Visitors 
had been there a considerable time, and, as the fourth of June 
drew near, others had kept dropping in from various parts of the 
country. It must have occasioned a good deal of surprise when 
the eventful day dawned and Sir Nathaniel was still absent, and 
no tidings were heard of him. However, his co- visitors were too 
eager and resolute to be baffled by this disappointment. The ordi- 
nance appointed five a quorum with full power to act; and accor- 
dingly Mr. Rogers, Mr. Harris, Mr. Reynolds, Mr. Henry Wilkin- 
son, and Mr. Cheynell, with three of the laymen who had already 
arrived, proceeded to open the Visitation. It was the fashion of 
those hypocritical times to inaugurate every undertaking, however 
wicked or unjust, with prayers and a sermon, — a course which 
was not omitted on this occasion. Mr. Harris was selected for 
office of preacher. He was a notorious pluralist, and was well 
known to be greedily hankering after other preferment,— which 
indeed he obtained shortly afterwards, for he was advanced to the 
Presidentship of Trinity College. A contemporary, in a letter 
which appeared in a pamphlet called the "Pegasus," published 
during the Visitation, thus reckons up his emoluments: — "Han- 
well, his old love, £160 per annum, besides grazing, &c. ; Bishops- 
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gate, towards £400 ; Handborough, towards £300 j Buriton and 
Peterstield, in Hampshire, not above £500 or £600 more, beside 
the 4s. a day for the Assembly membership, and 10s. for apostle- 
ship in Oxford." It says something for his sensitiveness that he 
tried to escape the odium of holding the pluralities by declaring 
in his sermon, with what truth it is impossible to tell, that though 
he possessed the livings, he did not enjoy the profits of them. 
Mr. Greenwood, the puritanical Principal of Brasenose, took an 
opposite, but probably more honest, line of excuse; for, being 
charged with the same offence of pluralities, he maintained " that 
he had not the livings, but only the profits of them." 

Some curious stories are told in illustration of the qualifications of 
the Visitors. For instance it is related in the letter just quoted that 
"old John Wilkinson was known not to have preached above once in 
forty years : he had outlived the little learning he was once master 
of, and was become the sport of the very boys." And of Rogers, 
another Commissioner for the Visitation, we are told that " he had 
made himself famous as ' Adam Protolaspus,' when many years 
before he had ventured to be a preacher, and attempted to imitate 
the sound which he might often have heard of protopla&tos, but 
blundered it into protolaspus" 

On the morning of the 4th, the Heads and other officials, in 
compliance with the order of the citation, assembled between the 
hours of nine and eleven in the Convocation-house. The Visitors 
of course went to hear Mr. Harris, at St. Mary's Church, who 
occupied them so long that the clock struck eleven just as the 
sermon was ended. Dr. Fell, the Vice-Chancellor, was not slow 
to take advantage of this circumstance. Entering the Convocation- 
house, he announced through one of the Proctors that the time 
fixed for their attendance was now expired, and, having had the 
fact duly attested by a public notary, he at once proceeded to dis- 
miss the Scholars to their several Colleges, and himself departed 
with the beadles before him and a large number of gownsmen 
following. By this time the Visitors were on their way from St 
I Mary's to the Convocation-house. The two processions met in 
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the narrow passage near the Proscholium. The Visitors and 
their attendants, warned by the beadles to " make way for Mr. 
Vice-Chancellor," had to stand aside, and he, civilly moving his cap 
to them, said quietly, " How do ye gentlemen ? 'tis past eleven 
o'clock," and passed on, to the great amusement of the spectators. 
" The Visitors," we are told, " after they had recovered from their 
surprise, continued their cavalcade to the Convocation-house, 
where they consulted together for about an hour, as they did like- 
wise several times afterwards, but what passed was not made 
public." 

This awkward little incident, the befitting penalty of the pre- 
vailing passion for long sermons, covered the Parliamentary Com- 
missioners with ridicule and derision. To give to their proceedings 
even a show of legality, they had to begin de novo, thus losing 
time in the business about which they were in such hot haste, as 
well as smarting under the sense of having been skilfully thwarted 
by their opponents. 

The day after the failure of this first attempt to open the 
Visitation, the Committee of the University met, and agreed upon 
the following resolutions :— u First, that no one should appear, 
unless the summons had five names to it. Secondly, that no one 
should appear on a holy-day. Thirdly, that he should demand by 
what authority he was summoned, and if denied an answer, should 
presently depart. Fourthly, that if they declared their authority, 
he should answer with a saving of all rights. Fifthly, that he 
should demand his accusation in writing, as also time to put in his 
answer, and should return it in writing, and not otherwise. And 
lastly, that he should utterly refuse to answer on oath, because 
that would be to accuse himself, and would plainly revive the oath 
ex-ojfficio, which their faction had so loudly and clamorously decried." 

The skilful manner in which the University met and foiled the 
Visitors obliged Parliament to issue an additional ordinance on the 
26th of August, 1647, for the regulation and reformation of 
Oxford. In this ordinance it was directed, with shameless effron- 
tery, that the commission to the Visitors should be issued in^ the 
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name of the King, and accordingly the document ran in these 
terms — " Charles, by the grace of God, &c., to our trusty and 
well-beloved Sir Nathaniel Brent, &c." Only men who had 
practised hypocrisy till their consciences had become utterly seared 
and insensible, could have perpetrated so cruel and horrible a 
piece of mockery. If a single spark of the sacred flame of right 
had lingered in their hearts, one feels persuaded that they would 
have thought it enough to persecute and imprison their Sovereign, 
without also forging his name for the oppression of his loyal and 
dutiful subjects. 

In virtue of this mock commission, a paper without signatures 
was affixed to the doors of the University Church on Michaelmas 
Day, giving notice that thenceforward " the Visitation was to be 
de die in diem" On the day following a citation was issued to all 
the Heads of Houses, requiring them to " bring in their statutes, 
registers, accounts, and in a word, all their public writings, to the 
Warden's lodgings, at Merton College." The same day also the 
Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Fell, was ordered to appear before them, " to 
answer such questions as they should demand of him ;" and he 
was also required " to send by the hands of the persons who 
served those orders upon him, all the books, acts, &c, belonging 
to the University." The Proctors, moreover, were ordered to 
bring in their keys, books, and such other public things as were 
in their custody. 

These orders were not merely disobeyed; they were actually 
treated with open contempt and scorn. Something of the sort 
seems to have been looked for by the Visitors, for they had taken 
care to appoint assistants, in the shape of spies and informers, in 
«very College throughout the University. These base creatures 
seem to have been afterwards rewarded with the Fellowships from 
which honester men were rejected ; which accounts, no doubt, for 
the low character borne by the Fellows during the Usurpation. 

On the 4th of October Br. Fell received a summons to appear 
before the Visitors on the 6th, and bring with him the books and 
papers as well of his own College as of the University. In 
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obedience to this summons he waited upon them at the time 
appointed. There were also present, on the same errand, all the 
other Heads of Houses, with the exception of the Principal of 
Brasenose. Instead of giving in the documents required from 
them, they demanded by what authority they had been summoned. 
In reply, the Visitors produced their mock commission under the 
broad seal, and at the same time served the Heids of Houses with 
a citation to appear four days after and produce their books and 
papers, or else state in Writing the reasons why they refused to do 
so. The Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Fell, received orders to attend them 
again in the afternoon. The day following they sent for the keys 
of the Convocation House and Schools, and the beadles' staves, but 
the respective officers returned for answer that the Vice-Chancel! or 
had them. They next proceeded to adjourn the approaching term, 
which according to statute ought to have opened on the 10th, to 
the 15th of October. The same day Mr. Wight wick, the Master 
of Pembroke College, attended with his answer in writing, sub- 
scribed with his name. It was to this effect, — " That he 
had seen and considered their commission under the broad 
seal, but having some scruples upon him, whether it might 
be genuine or not, he desired liberty might be granted 
him to wait upon his Majesty in person, to know the truth 
of that matter; because if it had been issued contrary to his 
Majesty's intentions, he could by no means submit to it, under 
pain of falsifying the oaths he had taken to his Majesty, the 
University, and his own College." This contemptuous treatment 
of the Visitors cost Mr. Wightwick his place ; for the very next 
day he was ejected from his Mastership, and Mr. Langley, one of 
the seven preachers, received the appointment. 

The day following the Proctors appeared, and, in the name of 
the Vice-Chancellor and Delegates, themselves, and all the 
Scholars, handed in a protestation, attested by a public notary. 
It was to the following effect :—" That with all due sub- 
mission to the Parliament, they could not own any Visitor but 
the King ; and that having sworn to maintain his rights, they 
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could not, without manifest perjury, submit themselves to this 
Visitation ; wherewith they desire them to acquaint the Par- 
liament" 

The same day an order was affixed to the gates of the Schools 
declaring Dr. Fell to be deprived of the Vice-Chancellorship, 
ostensibly because he had been admitted by the Marquis of Hert- 
ford, whom the Parliament did not recognise as Chancellor ; but 
really on account of the strong and determined opposition which 
he had offered to the Visitors. With the needless parade of 
authority which characterises men unused to it, he was by another 
order again summoned to bring in the public books, &c, of his 
office ; and by a third he was ordered to be dismissed and stripped 
of his authority j and public notice was thereby given to the 
Proctors and the other officers of the University, that they were 
no longer to obey him. But these orders were as little regarded 
as those which preceded them, for on the 11th of the month, 
without any heed either to his mock deprivation, or the order 
which had been issued for the prorogation of the term, he pro- 
ceeded to hold a Congregation, and to open the term as usual. 
The very next day he was taken into custody, and hurried off to 
London by order of the Parliament. His place, however, was at 
once taken by Dr. Potter, of Trinity College, who the following 
day officiated as Pro-Vice-Chancellor. In the meantime the 
Heads of Houses, in obedience to the citation served upon them, 
again appeared before the Visitors; not, however, with the 
statutes, registers, &c, but with their reasons for not producing 
them, of which the principal one was that they could not do so 
without manifest perjury. At the same time some of the public 
Lecturers who had been sent for were informed that they were 
no longer to consider Dr. Fell the Vice-Chancellor, and that the 
term having been postponed they need not enter upon their duties. 

Early the next month the Wardenship of New College became 
vacant by the death of Dr. Pink. The Fellows were immediately 
served with an order not to proceed to a fresh election ; upon which 
they appealed to Lord Say and Nathaniel Fiennes, who being of 
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kin to the founder, might naturally have been expected to use their 
influence for the protection of the College. Nothing, however, 
was gained by this movement. The Fellows were peremptorily 
told that they were at liberty to choose Mr. White, of Dorchester, 
if they pleased ; but if they elected any other person, it would be 
looked upon as an unpardonable offence. 

On the 3rd of November, the Provost of Oriel appeared before 
the Visitors, but like the rest without his statutes, books, papers, 
&c. The day following Dr. Potter, the President of Trinity and 
Pro- Vice-Chancellor, who had before been summoned separately, 
but in vain ; Dr. Radcliffe, Principal of Brasenose ; Dr. Walker, 
Master of Trinity ; Dr. Newlin, President of Corpus Christi ; Dr. 
Oliver, President of Magdalen ; Dr. Longbaine, Provost of 
Queen's ; Dr. Richard Gardiner, Dr. Robert Payne, Dr. Thomas 
lies, Canons of Christ Church ; Mr. Henry Tozer, Sub-Rector of 
Exeter College (Dr. Hackwell, the Rector, being absent) ; and 
Mr. Waring and Mr. Hunt, the Proctors, were all cited to appear. 
This they did the next day, and being called in severally, were in 
their turns asked, " Whether they owned the Visitors' power or 
not; and whether they approved of the Judicium Univer&itatis, 
&c, and the answer given by the Proctors in the name of the 
whole University." They unanimously replied, " That these were 
public acts, and to them as such they referred themselves." Upon 
this, as they went away, every one of them was served with a 
citation to appear before the Committee for the Reformation of 
the University, in the Painted Chamber in London. This they 
accordingly did (with the exception of Dr. Walker, who was 
indisposed), on the 11th of the same month. 

It was not till the 15th, however, that they obtained a hearing 
before the committee and some of the Visitors who were then in 
London, and were quite as busy there as they had been in Oxford. 
Dr. Fell was the first to be called, and was violently reproached 
by the Earl of Pembroke. Next came the Canons of Christ 
Church, who, having acknowledged the answer which they had 
returned to the Visitors, were at once dismissed. The Masters of 
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Brasenose, Trinity, and Queen's followed, and they also admitted 
the answers before given in. The Proctors were heard last. 
Having acknowledged the answer which they had some time 
before delivered to the Visitors in the name of the whole Univer- 
sity, they next proceeded to tender to the committee another 
paper in the name of all who had been cited to appear there, 
which set forth " That what they had hitherto done was not out 
of obstinacy, but conscience ; and praying that in an affair of so 
much consequence to themselves and the University, both at 
present and for the future, they might be allowed time to advise 
with counsel." This request was conceded, chiefly at the instiga- 
tion of Mr. Prynne, who, little as he was disposed to favour them, 
was convinced, as he assured the committee, " that no man alive 
could ever prove that the King was the Visitor of the University." 

While these proceedings were taking place in London, the Dele- 
gates of the University met in Oxford, and came to a resolution 
" that if any one should be again sent for by the Visitors, and 
examined, he should demand whether they had any other com- 
mission than what they had already produced ; and if they had, 
that they should desire to peruse it." Soon after, Dr. Sanderson, 
Regius Professor of Divinity, Dr. Henry Hammond, of Christ 
Church, and Dr. Tolson, Provost of Oriel, were summoned to 
appear before the committee in London ; as also in a little time 
were all the other Heads of Houses and publio officers not yet 
summoned, together with all the Delegates of the University. 
Having accordingly attended, they were all sent back to Oxford, 
their appearance by counsel being for the present accepted as 
sufficient. 

The insolent attempt to intrude Mr. White, of Dorchester, into 
the vacant Wardenship of New College has already been noticed. 
The Fellows behaved with becoming spirit. On the day of 
election they proceeded with little opposition, and without any 
regard to the threat of the Visitors, to appoint Dr. Henry 
Stringer, — a loyal and well qualified man. 

When the day of hearing for the Heads of Houses and other 
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public officers before the committee in London arrived, the counsel 
for the University made a noble defence, but to no purpose. The 
advocates on the other side scarcely troubled themselves to reply, 
knowing too well the disposition of the committee, and their 
determination to condemn. The decision arrived at was, " that the 
answer of the several Heads of Houses, and of others of the 
University, was derogatory to the authority of the Parliament." 

Encouraged by this success, the Visitors went to work with 
fresh vigour. They obtained a vote from the committee ejecting 
Dr. Fell from the Deanery of Christ Church, for contumacy 
against the Parliament. On the same ground they also got a 
similar sentence passed upon Dr. Oliver, President of Magdalen 
College ; Dr. Potter, President of Trinity ; Dr. Bayley, President 
of St. John's ; Dr. Radcliffe, Principal of Brasenose ; and Dr. 
Gardiner, Dr. lies, and Dr. Morley, Canons of Christ Church. These 
votes, however, were more easily passed than enforced. Dr. Ham- 
mond, the Sub-Dean of Christ Church, boldly refused to publish 
Dr. Fell's ejectment from the Deanery : and with equal resolution 
the Undergraduates tore down from the walls, and trampled in 
the dirt, the order for his deprivation from the Vice-Chancellorship, 
which the Visitors had caused to be pasted up. 

In fact, so determined and defiant was the spirit of the 
University, that it began to be felt that the only chance of reducing 
it to subjection, was to have the Chancellor himself present in 
person. According measures were now taken for bringing down 
the Earl of Pembroke. It has been mentioned already that he 
had been displaced from the Chancellorship some years before by the 
vote of the University. To remove all objection to him on this 
ground, and to give him such a show of right and title as they 
could, the two Houses now passed an ordinance declaring him to be 
the Chancellor. 

This was on the 22nd January, 1648. On the 8th of the fol- 
lowing month the Pro-Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Potter, and the two 
Proctors, were ordered by the Committee to be taken into custody, 
but they contrived to evade the execution of the sentence. A few 
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days afterwards Mr. Reynolds, one of the Visitors; Mr. John 
Cross, of Lincoln; and Mr. Ralph Button, of Merton, were 
appointed Proctors by vote of the House of Commons. 

On the 8th of March the Lords ordered the Earl of Pembroke 
to proceed to Oxford, there to repossess himself, with the usual 
solemnities, of the Chancellorship, create Mr. Reynolds D.D., and 
install him and the new Proctors in their offices. He was also to 
put Mr. Rogers, Mr. Henry Wilkinson, sen., and Mr. Langley, 
into the Canonries of Dr. Gardiner, Dr. lies, and Dr. Morley ; and 
to give possession to the new Heads who had been appointed by 
the Reforming Committee. At the same time the new officers 
were invested with power to confer degrees, and to expel from 
Convocation all who refused to submit to the Visitation. 

An attempt was next made, but without success, to take into 
custody the refractory Canons and Heads of Houses. Even the 
beadles had to be summoned before the committee for refusing to 
serve under the new officers, and the keepers of the University 
insignia for declining to give them up. Dr. Sheldon was ordered 
out of the Wardenship of All Souls, for contumacy against the 
Parliament ; and for the same reason Dr. Hammond, Dr. Wall, 
and Dr. Payne were ejected from their Canonries at Christ Church. 
Dr. Hammond was also deposed from the office of Public Orator. 

On the 31st of March it was resolved by the committee in 
London that all who had hitherto offered, or should hereafter offer, 
any opposition to the authority of Parliament to visit the Univer- 
sity, should be deprived of their right to vote either in Convocation 
or Congregation. 

The next day a citation was issued by the Visitors to the 
Canons, Students, and all other Members of Christ Church, to 
appear before them on the Monday following in the Dean's 
lodgings. " When the day came," says our author, in his own 
quaint way, " they found it would have been wisely done if they 
had first of all been sure to get admittance there themselves ; for 
they found the doors locked and barred against them, and were 
obliged to send for a party of the garrison to break them open. 
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Mrs. Fell being in the parlour, they advised her peaceably to quit 
the lodgings, and not provoke the Parliament, lest her husband 
should fare the worse for it. But the good lady, who was a woman 
of singular courage and vivacity, no way moved either with their 
threats or promises, refused to stir one foot ; whereupon they left 
a guard there, who afterwards had well nigh effected the Visitors' 
intention of dispossessing her with the stench of tobacco." 

Great anxiety was felt to obtaim possession of the books, seals, 
keys, beadles' staves, and other depoaita and insignia of govern- 
ment The new Chancellor, on apprising the Visitors of his inten- 
tion to appear in person, had directed them by all means to secure 
these things. Accordingly they went to the rooms of Dr. Newlin, 
who was acting as Pro-Vice-Chancellor, for the purpose of seizing 
them. Finding the doors fastened against them, they immediately 
effected a forcible entrance, but to their great disappointment disco- 
vered that the objects of their search had all been removed. The next 
day a paper was affixed to the gate of the schools, and posted in other 
public places, citing Dr. Potter, Dr. Newlin, the two Proctors, the 
Delegates appointed some time before, and in fact all who claimed 
tho right of voting in Convocation, to appear before the Visitors 
in the Convocation House. This seems to have been a mere stra- 
tagem to obtain possession of the much coveted insignia, which, it 
was hoped, would be brought by the various officers, and might be 
forcibly seized. But here again the Visitors were doomed to dis- 
appointment. Only Dr. Paul Hood, Rector of Lincoln, and about 
ten other Masters, appeared. However, the occasion was taken to 
publish the deprivations of the Vice-Chancellor, the Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor, and the two Proctors. As soon as this was done, Mr. 
Smith, of Magdalen College, stood up, and demanded by what 
authority they sat there, and expressed his surprise that no one 
protested against their proceedings. Upon this the Visitors whis- 
pered to each other, " He's cracked, he's a madman." " And 
indeed," says our author, " he was not much better, although there 
was something in what he told them himself some time after upon 
another occasion, « that he was no more mad than themselves.'" 
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Such continued opposition obliged the new Chancellor to hasten 
his visit. Accordingly at the beginning of April he set out from 
his seat at Ramsbury, and was met at Abingdon by the new Vice- 
Chancellor, the new Proctors and Heads, a few justices of the 
peace of his own party, and some hungry candidates for prefer- 
ment. At tho head of this sorry procession, numbering altogether 
about a hundred, the Earl entered Oxford. 

The next morning he took a strong body of dragoons, and went 
with the Visitors to Christ Church, to eject Mrs. Fell from the 
Deanery. This resolute lady refusing to quit, was carried out by 
the soldiers in her chair, and placed down in the quadrangle. The 
other ladies and the children of the family were treated in a 
similar way. The doors of the hall were next broken open, Dr. 
Fell's name erased from the buttery-book, and that of Mr. 
Reynolds inserted in its stead. The names of Dr. Hammond, Dr. 
Gardiner, Dr. Wall, Dr. Payne, Dr. lies, and Dr. Morley were 
also struck out, but for the present these eminent men were allowed 
to retain their rooms. 

This business accomplished, the Earl next proceeded to hold a 
Convocation. The scene is thus graphically described by an eye 
witness: — "Afternoon a Convocation is called, by a fellow they 
call a beadle. He came into our College (staff he had none), in 
the middle of the quadrangle pulls out a paper, puts on his spec- 
tacles, and read the form in Latin, though it is certain he under- 
stood no good English; Langley was the man, a tailor, and 
instead of per Jidem, per Jidem^ per fidem y called it ' provided/ 
* provided,' * provided.' Afternoon they advanced towards the 
Schools. There marched before his Lordship four fellows in gowns, 
ill-faced, heads bare, hands in their pockets; these went for 
beadles. After these my Lord and the rabble. To the Convoca- 
tion they came, where there appeared not above thirteen or four- 
teen who had votes ; yet the house was full of people, bachelors, 
freshmen, townsmen, serving-men, all came in and sat where once 
gallant men did." 

In this motley assembly they first of all published and put in 
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execution the orders of Parliament constituting Mr. Reynolds, 
the new Dean of Christ Church, Vice-Chancellor and Doctor 
of Divinity, and Mr. Cross and Mr. Batten, Proctors. Next they 
occupied themselves in bestowing upon each other such degrees as 
they thought proper, or were necessary to enable them to fulfil the 
various offices to which they had been appointed. With the 
exception of " old John Wilkinson," there was not a Doctor of 
Divinity among them before this wholesale creation. 

The next morning, the 13th of April, the Earl and the Visitors, 
accompanied as usual by an escort of soldiers, proceeded to Mag- 
dalen College, broke open the President's room, put " old John 
Wilkinson" in possession, and directed the soldiers to seize the 
goods of Dr. Oliver, the loyal President, who was then absent 
from Oxford. At tho same time, and with equal violence, Dr. 
Sheldon was ejected from All Souls, Dr. Pitt from Wadham, Dr. 
Potter from Trinity, Dr. Bayly from St. John's, and Dr. Kadcliffe 
from Brasenose. Into the places of these eminent and loyal men 
were thrust Dr. Palmer, Mr. John Wilkinson, Mr. Harris, Mr. 
Cheynell, and Mr. Greenwood. 

This was a pretty good day's work. It was not finished, it is 
said, till long after sunset. At Brasenose candles had to be 
brought in, that they might see what they were doing. The 
following morning Christ Church had to be revisited, for no sooner 
had the Earl and his companions turned their backs, than the 
students took the buttery-book, and cut out all the names which 
had been so triumphantly inserted. While the names were being 
re-entered, one of the commoners of the House presented himself 
at the great gate, and finding a guard there, and being refused 
admission, he asked the soldiers whether their masters were 
" ashamed to let people see what they were doing within ?" For 
this daring outrage, in those days of liberty, the gentleman was 
immediately arrested and sent to prison. Is it such freedom that 
the Liberation Society are anxious to bestow upon us in the 
present day ? 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The Oxford Visitation— Continued. 



The new Chancellor had not been many days in Oxford, before 
he determined to return to London. On his arrival there he re- 
ceived the thanks of the House of Commons " for his good 
services in settling the University." Yet, with strange incon- 
sistency, ilwas at the same time deemed necessary, probably on 
the representation of the Earl himself, to adopt other and more 
peremptory measures for the reduction of this "settled" Univer- 
sity. Accordingly as a final effort it was resolved " That the 
Visitors should cite all the officers, Fellows of Houses, &c, of this 
University, and that such as refused to appear, or, on their appear- 
ance, to submit to the Visitors, should by them be suspended from 
their places, and returned to the committee ; and that the Heads, 
on the signification of such sentence to them by the committee, 
should, in conjunction with the Visitors, proceed to put others in 
their places." Another vote of the House, passed at the same 
time, directed, " That the bursars should make no dividends till 
they had orders from the committee ; that the tenants should pay 
their rents to the Heads appointed by the authority of Parlia- 
ment ; and that these votes be printed." 

On the 15th of April a placard was affixed to the gates of the 
various Colleges, forbidding the use of the Common Prayer, and 
imposing the Directory. About the same time an unsuccessful 
attempt was made to compel the bursars to deliver in their books, 
rentals, &a, to the new Heads of Houses first, and afterwards to 
the Visitors. It is said that these latter gentlemen spent the first 
of May in preventing May-pole rejoicings, , and pulling down the 
green boughs which, according to custom, children or others had 
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gathered for the decoration of their doors. More serious work, 
however, was soon found for them — viz., the suppression of the 
various pamphlets which recorded and reflected upon their pro- 
ceedings. Of these there seems to have been a very plentiful 
crop. Among others we find mentioned, Mercurius Academicus, 
said to be written by Dr. Swadlin, of St. John's ; " Pegasus, or 
the Flying Horse from Oxon," by Mr. Thomas Barlow j " Pegasus 
Taught to Dance to the Tune of Lachrymae," said to be by Mr. 
(after Dr.) Thomas Pierce, of Magdalen ; " News from Pembroke 
and Montgomery, or Oxford Manchcstered," attributed to Mr. 
John Birkenhead, of All Souls ; " The Owle at Athens" (in Latin 
doggrel verse); "The Oxford Tragi-comedy" (in heroic Latin 
verse), by Ad. Littleton, of Christ Church; "Hallifax Law at 
Oxon;" "Lord have mercy upon us;" and others. Fortunately 
most of these spirited effusions survived the attempt to extinguish 
them, and afford valuable evidence both of the tyrannical pro- 
ceedings of the Visitors, and of the way in which they were met, 
and often foiled, by their opponents. 

Already the Visitors had done their worst to the more exalted 
and conspicuous members of the University. Now, in pursuance 
of the last orders of Parliament, they proceeded to try their hands 
upon the general body, citing, it is said " not only the fellows and 
scholars of Houses, but the gentlemen-commoners, commoners, 
servitors, and even the meanest of the College servants, butchers, 
cooks, and porters." Ejection was carried out wholesale. Not 
less than 180 either withdrew, or refused to appear. About 676 
obeyed the citation, of whom as many as 548 either flatly dis- 
owned, or declined to make the prescribed submission to, the 
authority of the Visitation. Some few afterwards withdrew from 

r 

their opposition, and conformed to the new state of things, but 
the immense majority remained true to their principles, and cheer- 
fully endured the greatest sacrifices for conscience sake. 

The Visitors were involved in fresh perplexities by the various 
forms in which the members of the University delivered in their 
answers. The case of those who openly denied their authority 
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was plain enough ; but many avoided doing this, some expressing 
their readiness to submit to the King and Parliament jointly, but 
not to either singly ; others requesting further time to consider ; 
others resting upon the answers already given in by the Delegates ; 
and others again objecting to the Visitors because some of them, 
being Clergymen, were thereby disqualified, by a statute passed in 
this very Parliament, from acting upon that or any other secular 
commission. How to deal with these was not clear to the Visitors, 
and therefore Henry Wilkinson, senior, was sent up to the Com- 
mittee in London to take their opinion upon the subject. The 
decision was that all who had given in such evasive answers should 
be treated as equally guilty with those who had altogether refused 
to submit, and should be deprived of their Fellowships, and 
expelled from the University. This sentence, which affected about 
330, was in almost every instance carried into effect. 

It is interesting to observe what contemptuous and defiant- 
answers were put in by particular persons. For instance, Mr. 
John Pistwich, of All Souls, answered in the words of Job (chap, 
xxvii. 3, 4, 0), " All the whilo my breath is in me, and the Spirit 
of God is in ray nostrils; my lips shall not speak wickedness, nor 
my tongue utter deceit. God forbid that 1 should justify you: till 
I die I will not remove mine integrity from me." Mr. Carrick, 
one of the students of Christ Church, mockingly adopted the 
canting style of the times, and answered, " I profess unto you I 
will not submit; yea, I say unto you, I will not submit/' A young 
gentleman of Trinity College told them " he would submit to them, 
provided they would submit to the King." They took their 
revenge by seeking out his tutor, Mr. Lydall, and expelling him 
from the University. Mr. Hughes, of Jesus College, boldly de- 
clared " that he scorned to submit, though it should cost him his 
life; neither could he, as a member of the University, or of the 
College, own the present Parliament, or the pretended power they 
derived from them." Such plain speaking was not to be tolerated 
by the liberationists of the time, and Mr. Hughes was taken into 
custody, ejected from the College, and expelled the University. 
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Mr. Pitt, a commoner of Queen's, gave in the following answer 
subscribed with his name : — " In return to the citation of those 
who call themselves Visitors, I answer that I neither will, nor can, 
without injury to my King and conscience, submit to this Visita- 
tion ; or own those for Visitors whom his Majesty has so justly 
declared to be enemies. 

Pursuant to the orders of the House of Commons already men- 
tioned, all who declined to appear in answer to the citation, or 
who appeared, but declined to submit to the Visitation, were 
reported to the Committee in London, who forthwith voted their 
expulsion, and ordered the Visitors to carry the sentence into 
effect. Thus, beside the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors, they dis- 
missed about ten of the Professors and Public Lecturers, and 
spared no single Head of any College in the whole University, 
except those of Lincoln and Queen's ; the former of whom choso 
to comply with, if not actually to submit to, their authority. 
Indeed, so general was the clearance, that at Corpus Christi, of 
forty-six members but four or five were left ; and at University 
College only one single person of the whole foundation remained. 

Unterrified by the severity shown to the Heads of Houses and 
the public officers of the University, the Fellows and Scholars of 
the various foundations continued to oppose the Visitors, and 
resolutely refused to be displaced by a mere vote of their enemies. 
Therefore on the 5th of May the soldiers were ordered to search 
the Colleges for arms, and in the prosecution of their task broke 
open doors, chests, trunks, &c, and " seized," it is said, " not only 
such arms as they found, but the gentlemen's walking swords, 
their bows and arrows for sport, and even their knives if they 
were a little longer than usual." The same day Mr. Chibnal, the 
bursar of Magdalen, and two other members of that College, were 
taken into custody for having, in their answers to the citation, 
declared that they could not submit to the Visitors, nor recognise 
Dr. Wilkinson as President of the College, because he had 
neither been elected nor sworn according to statute. 

On the 22nd of this month the Visitors proceeded to a still 
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more arbitrary stretch of power, first converting the whole 
University into a sort of prison, by ordering " that no member 
should, npon pain of expulsion, presume to depart without leave 
from Henry Wilkinson, the Pro- Vice-Chancellor f and then re- 
quiring all loyalists to become their own accusers, by demanding 
" that all the members of the University (under the same penalty) 
should within seven days deliver in a direct and positive answer 
in writing, signed with their names, whether they submitted to 
the authority of Parliament in that Visitation or not." It was at 
the same time ordered that Mr. Henry Tozer, Sub-Rector of 
Exeter College, and several other Fellows of Colleges, should be 
expelled ; and the soldiers of the garrison were called upon to see 
the sentence carried out. 

The day following an order of both Houses of Parliament was 
passed, setting forth, " that forasmuch as many Doctors, and other 
members of the University (notwithstanding the examples that 
had been made of some of them), did still persist in their con- 
tempt of the authority of Parliament, which might be of 
dangerous consequence, therefore the Committee for Reforming 
the University should have power to send for them, under the 
custody of a guard, and commit them to prison." A clause was 
also added empowering the Visitors "to pull down all images, &c, 
which were the occasion of superstitions in the University." 

It would be easy to multiply examples of the tyranny and 
cruelty exercised in the sacred names of religion and liberty at 
this famous seat of learning j but enough has been said to enable 
the impartial reader to judge of the character and principles of 
the faction which at the time was in the ascendant ; and we must 
hasten to describe, in as few words as possible, the last scene of 
this melancholy Visitation. To deal individually with the vast 
numbers of loyalists who still clung to the old foundations was 
at length found to be too slow and tedious a process, and a shorter 
and more peremptory course was determined upon. In pursuance 
of orders sent down from London a serjeant went round, attended 
by a number of musketeers, to publish by beat of drum, before 
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the gates of the various Colleges, " That if apy of those who had 
been expelled by the Visitors should presume to continue any 
longer in the University, they would bo taken into custody, and 
would be made prisoners by the governor." " By that means 
providing, of their great clemency," as Wood sarcastically 
remarks, "that since the Scholars were plundered of thew 
goods and livelihoods, they might not want a house, at least* 
to put their heads in." This seemed a ready way to bring 
matters to a conclusion; but the University stood even this 
storm. Therefore, four days after, the Visitors published by 
beat of drum, before the gate of every College, this further 
order, " That if any one who had been expelled did presume to 
tarry in the town, or should be taken within five miles of it, he 
should be deemed a spy, and punished with death" By direction 
of the committee the execution of this order was entrusted to the 
garrison, and therefore the governor,* by command of Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, the General, issued a public notice that he would deal 
accordingly with all such as should not depart within four days, 
unless they obtained leave from the Vice- Chancellor and Visitors 
to stay longer. It was only too obvious that this threat would be 
joyfully carried out by the " pious" swordsmen who did the bloody 
worK of the faction and accordingly all who were not prepared to 
conform retired. Thus was all open opposition at last completely 
crushed, and Oxford, like Cambridge, lay at the feet of the 
usurpers. To complete their triumph, and to insure for them- 
selves its full fruits, the Committee at London decreed, " that those 
who were in or near Oxford or London, and had not hitherto 
appeared on summons before the Visitors, should be held to be as 
much guilty of contumacy as though they had appeared and dis- 
owned the Visitation :" pronounced void all elections which had 
been made since the beginning of July, 1646 j and further 
resolved "that whosoever would not submit to the Visitation, 
should not enjoy either his vote in the University or in any private 
College, or be capable of taking pupils, or of undergoing any 

* Thomas Kelsey, a button-maker. 
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scholastic office." It was even determined "that no submission 
made after the 1st of September then last past should be of any 
validity or effect." 

The original register of the Visitation is still preserved in the 
Bodleian Library. From this it appears that by the end of 1649 
little further remained to be done for the utter ruin of this noble 
University. As for her loyal sons who had been so ruthlessly 
driven forth, " they wandered to and fro," says our author, " like 
beggars ; some of them betook themselves to the barbarians, in 
quest of that humanity which had left their own nation ; others 
travelled up and down in the several parts of Europe, where the 
providence of the all-wise God (who in His unsearchable judg- 
ments had sent this afflicting Visitation upon them) did direct ; 
whilst others lay hid in obscurity at home. Such of them as 
were allied to the loyal families could meet with no support from 
their relations, who had themselves been likewise plundered 
and despoiled long before; while those who, on the other 
hand, were related to many rebel families, were looked on 
by them as public enemies, and deemed deserving of yet greater 
punishment ; so that many of them who would at any other time 
have filled the highest places in the Church and commonwealth 
with applause, accounted themselves happy if they were suffered 
quietly to instruct a few children, or could get the opportunity of 
labouring for a bookseller, for a piece of bread. Almost all of 
them, in the meantime, preserved, with their misery and poverty, 
their fidelity to the Church and the King, and pleaded the cause 
of both wherever they came with so much learning and success, 
as was thought to be no inconsiderable means of bringing about 
the happy period of 1660." 

After such a general clearing out of the loyalists, there was, of 
course, a multitude of vacancies at Oxford. In supplying these 
the Visitors took care, first of all, to provide amply for themselves ; 
next they extended their benevolent care , to two fellow-preachers 
who had not been fortunate enough to get nominated on the com- 
mission for the Visitation ; then they found places for the 
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informers who had helped them in their godly work ; and lastly 
they bestowed such patronage as remained upon a rabble of 
hungry expectants from Cambridge, who, failing to get their 
merits acknowledged and rewarded there, rushed to Oxford as 
soon as they heard of the rich spoils which had fallen into the 
hands of their pious friends at that famous seat of learning. 

It cannot be denied that many of the ejected royalists were men 
of profound erudition. The monuments of their scholarship and 
ability remain to this day. As to the character of their successors 
in this respect, the following testimonies deserve the reader's atten- 
tion. The writer of the Life of Dr. Allestry declares, — " They 
who would prostitute their allegiance to their Prince, and oaths 
to the University, and their local Visitors, and comply with the 
last of these usurpers, though never so flagitious, were received to 
favour. All others, however meriting, were proscribed. • * * 
In whose room succeeded an illiterate rabble, swept up from the 
plough-tail, from shops, and grammar-schools, and the dregs of the 
neighbouring University." And Wood, whose competency as a 
witness cannot be questioned, says in his own striking way, — 
" This year (1647) flocked to the University several poor scholars 
whom some called the scum of Cambridge, many poor school- 
masters, pedagogues from belfries, curates, and sometimes vicars, 
as also Parliament soldiers, especially such that had been lately 
disbanded, to gain preferment by the Visitation approaching. 
They were commonly called Seekers, were great frequenters of the 
sermons at St. Mary's preached by the Ministers appointed by 
Parliament, and other Presbyterian Ministers that preached in 
other Churches in Oxford, and sometimes frequenters of the con- 
venticles of Independents and Anabaptists. The generality of 
them had mortified countenances, puling voices, and eyes com- 
monly, when in discourse, lifted up, with hands laying on their 
breasts j they mostly had short hair, which at the time was com- 
monly called the committee-cut, aud weut in cuerpo, in a shabbed 
condition, and looked rather like preutices, or antiquated school- 
boys, than academians or Ministers; and therefore few or none of 
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the old stamp, or royal party, would come near to or sort them- 
selves with them, but rather endeavoured to put scorn upon them, 
and make them ridiculous." 

In fact this great University was reduced by its puritanical 
reformers to the most deplorable condition imaginable. High and 
important offices were conferred upon men who were notoriously 
and ridiculously incompetent. Thus a Cambridge man of the 
name of Hierome Zanchy was made Senior Fellow of All Souls, 
and afterwards Proctor, of whom Wood gives the following racy 
sketch: — "He was a boisterous fellow at cudgelling, foot-ball 
playing, &c, had borne arms for the Parliament, and been a cap- 
tain, a Presbyterian, an Independent, and preacher, and I know 
not what. About a month after he was made Proctor he went 
into Ireland, became there a colonel of horse, a thorough-paced 
Anabaptist, was re-baptised, and often after held forth in conven- 
ticles among the Anabaptists ; and published a rude nonsensical 
speech in Parliament at Dublin, fit only to be read to mako people 
laugh at the absurdity of the person." 

Nor was Zanchy the only military man whose services were 
transferred to the cause of learning. Major Jordan was thrust 
into New College, and one Robert Georges into St. John's. 
Georges was afterwards made Proctor, and not venturing, it is 
said, to make his own speech, got Mr. Lewis, a loyalist, to do it 
for him. For this good office he repaid his benefactor by vouching 
for his having "grace," — a qualification in which the loyalists 
were supposed to be as deficient as the "saints" were understood 
to be in learning. 

The first person intruded into Balliol College was one of whom 
the reformers were so ashamed, that they had to expel him them- 
selves. At Corpus one of the Chaplaincies was conferred upon a 
Presbyterian, and the other upon an Independent It was not a 
very edifying spectacle for the students, but at any rate the claims 
of the rival creeds were not unfairly balanced. 

Even the highest and most responsible offices of the University 
were not held sacred from the intrusion of glaring incompetency. 
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It is said of Dr. Hoyle, the new Professor of Divinity, that " his 
lectures had neither method nor argument in them, and seemed to 
show him ignorant even of the most common and ordinary rules of 
logic. He opened them with a speech, in which he highly extolled 
the Parliament; by whom, as he told the auditors, he was 
presented to that chair; which some of the loyalists presently 
took hold of, and whispered one among another, 'Then by his 
own confession he is not Regius Professor/ " 

The profusion with which degrees were scattered upon all sorts 
of incompetent and unworthy persons has already been noticed. 
Wood says that in the recipients " no other merit or qualification 
was required than a confirmed hatred to his Majesty and the 
Church." In proof of this startling statement it would be possible 
to produce a long list of examples, but the following must suffice. 
Lieutenant-colonel Kelsey, formerly a button-maker, but now 
Deputy Governor of Oxford, was created A.M. Latimer Cross, 
lately manciple of Magdalen Hall, but now steward of Magdalen 
College, was honoured with the same degree. Thomas Borrace, a 
student in divinity, was created D.D., and when he took the oath 
of allegiance, did it with this proviso, " So far forth as it doth not 
contradict the National Covenant." Mr. Samuel Aneley was 
created LL.D., though well known to be so ignorant of the par- 
ticular faculty to which he was promoted, that some of the 
loyalists declared their readiness to vote for him, if he would only 
explain the meaning of the word Pandect, Unton Cooke, who 
covered himself with such deep and lasting infamy by denying 
and breaking the articles with Colonel Penruddock, was created 
LL.B. Seven of the men who sat in judgment upon the King, 
and gave sentence for the foul murder which stamped the Rebellion 
with its crowning disgrace, were created Masters of Arts : viz., 
Sir Walter Hardress ; Thomas Harrison, the son of a butcher, and 
himself a low attorney ; Colonel Richard Ingoldsby ; Colonel John 
Hewson, originally a shoemaker; Colonel John Okey, originally a 
drayman ; Owen Roe ; and Colonel William Gough. If further 
proof of the favour with which the purUanised University regarded 
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that dark and horrible crime were needed, it was given soon after, 
when Oliver Cromwell was made Doctor of Laws, and chosen for 
the office of Chancellor. 

The sort of government which prevailed at Oxford during this 
unhappy time may be described in a very few words. The 
statutes of the different Colleges were openly set at nought, and 
the injunctions of the founders were unblushingly disregarded by 
the men who lived upon their benefactions. Nor was this the 
worst. There were some who stained their hands with the guilt 
of downright robbery. For instance, the intruding President and 
Fellows of Magdalen College broke open a chest in the treasury, 
and (chiefly, it is said, at the instigation of Henry Wilkinson, 
senior), divided amongst themselves 1,400 spur-royals of old gold, 
which the founder himself had laid up as a repair-fund. Such 
manifest dishonesty sat so uneasily upon the consciences of some of 
the perpetrators that they afterwards disgorged their share of the 
spoil ; but the majority were too hardened to make restitution. 
At Christ Church, to the perpetual infamy of the spoliators, the 
unfinished buildings on the north side of the great quadrangle 
were pulled down, and the timber converted to private uses. Two 
of the new Fellows of Queen's College had the effrontery and 
profaneness to move, " That forasmuch as the younger Fellows 
had bad chambers, they would allow that the outward chapel 
(which they said was useless) might be converted into chambers 
for them to lodge in." 

Truly the Visitors had succeeded in utterly changing the whole 
character of the University: but in God's providence their evil 
work was not destined to endure. " It might reasonably be con- 
cluded," says Lord Clarendon, "that this wild and barbarous 
depopulation would even extirpate all that learning, religion, and 
loyalty, which had so eminently flourished there ; and that the 
succeeding ill-husbandry and unskilful cultivation would have 
made it fruitful only in ignorance, profanation, atheism, and 
rebellion ; but by God's wonderful blessing the goodness and rich- 
ness of that soil could not be made barren by all that stupidity 
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and negligence. It choked the weeds, and would not suffer the 
poisonous seeds, which were sown with industry enough, to spring 
up ; but after several tyrannical governments mutually succeeding 
each other, and with the same malice and perverseness endeavouring 
to extinguish all good literature, it yielded a harvest of extra- 
ordinary good and sound knowledge in all parts of learning : and 
many who were wickedly introduced, applied themselves to the 
study of good learning and the practice of virtue, and had inclina- 
tion to that duty and obedience they had never been taught. 
So that when it pleased God to bring King Charles II. back to his 
throne, he found that University (not to undervalue the other, 
which had nobly likewise rejected the ill infusions which had been 
industriously poured into it) abounding in excellent learning, and 
devoted to duty and obedience, little inferior to what it was before 
its desolation, which was a lively instance of God's mercy and 
purpose for ever so to provide for his Church, that the * gates of 
hell shall never prevail against it which never opened wider, 
nor with more malice than in that time." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Number op the Suffering Clergy. — Concluding Remarks. 

It would enlarge this volume much beyond the size originally 
proposed for it, if we were to follow our author through his 
elaborate account of the infamous proceedings of the Commis- 
sioners for the Propagation of the Gospel in Wales ; or to attempt 
to give an outline, however abridged, of the curious and interesting 
particulars which he has collected respecting the conduct of the 
Commissioners for Approbation of Public Preachers, and those for 
Ejecting Scandalous Ministers. We pass on, therefore, in con- 
clusion, to offer a few remarks upon the much-debated question of 
the number of the suffering Clergy. Of course, at this distance 
of time, and after the general and, as we believe, prudential, 
destruction of the records of the various sequestrating committees, 
it is impossible to arrive at anything like an exact estimate. 
While the memory of the rebellion was still fresh in the public 
mind, and there lingered here and there a few of those who had 
been eye and ear witnesses of the whole of that disastrous period 
of our history, our author made a laborious, and we are satisfied, 
whatever his detractors may say to the contrary, thoroughly honest, 
attempt to get at the truth ; and the result of his inquiries and 
researches was to convince him that at least seven thousand loyal 
sons of the Church of England, who held her orders and had 
ministered at her altars, were from first to last ejected. The 
number seems large, but the more we study the temper of those 
stormy times, and the more carefully and impartially we examine 
the unquestionable facts which have been handed down to us by 
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contemporary writers, the more reason we shall find to accept this 
estimate as a close approximation to the actual truth. 

To-day it is the aim, as it is undoubtedly the interest of the 
Nonconformists, to represent the number of the ejected Clergy as 
comparatively small. In the hour of their triumph, when they 
were proud of their work, and gloried in it as good service done 
to the cause of God and the truth, the case was different. Then, 
no doubt, the temptation was rather to exaggerate, than under- 
state, the number of those who had suffered what they considered 
condign punishment at their hands. Accordingly there is an 
immense discrepancy between the statements of the ancient and 
modern Nonconformists. "Century White," though he died so 
early in the troubles as 1644, is stated to have boasted, that "he 
and his had ejected eight thousand scandalous Ministers." Dr. 
Robert Vaughan, on the other hand, with a recklessness of asser- 
tion which must for ever damage his credit as an impartial his- 
torian, boldly says, — " I venture to affirm that the parochial 
Clergy permanently sequestered from the pulpits of the Estab- 
lished Church, during the twenty years preceding 1660, were not 
more than about One Thousand." Assuming an equal inclina- 
tion in the two partisans to serve their cause, according to the 
requirements of their respective aeras, the balance of credibility 
will be largely in favour of White, who spoke in face of the facts 
themselves, and to men who must have known how the matter 
actually stood. 

That the number of the sequestered Clergy was not one nor two, 
but several, thousands, any unprejudiced reader would certainly 
gather from a careful study of contemporaneous documents. Take 
for instance the petition presented to General Sir Thomas Fairfax 
in the year 1647. It opens thus : " To his Excellency Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, the humble petition of many thousands of the poor 
sequestered Clergy of England and Wales, humbly sheweth — &c. M 
Now is it credible, — will any man in his senses venture to main- 
tain, — that if there had not been vastly more than a thousand 
of these sufferers, they would have had the audacity and shame- 
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lessness to approach a man so sure to be well informed as Fairfax, 
and that too before the eyes of the whole country, with the repre- 
sentation that they were many thousands t Could they hope to 
propitiate his favour, and enlist his kind offices in their behalf, by 
so enormous and palpable an exaggeration ? On the contrary, 
they might be sure that they would provoke his just indignation, 
and bring upon themselves the scorn and contempt of all honest 
and truthful men. Truly they were not only scandalous, bat 
utterly infatuated, Ministers, if they were capable of prefacing a 
petition to one of their most powerful opponents with bo manifest 
and impudent a falsehood ! 

Eight years later another appeal was made on behalf of the 
sufferers, — this time to the clemency of Cromwell, who was now 
firmly established in the Protectorship, and had just issued his 
famous, but most inhuman, Declaration, depriving them of all 
possible means of obtaining a livelihood. This appeal was pre- 
sented in the shape of a Remonstrance, by Dr. Gauden, a man of 
eminent learning, and unimpeachable character. Among other 
things it states, that " above half of the Ministers and Scholars 
of England and Wales had been, upon one account or other, 
sequestered from their livings (which are above 9,000) besides 
Fellowships or Free-Schools :" and that " many other also had 
been wholly deprived of their Prebendaries, Deaneries, Bishoprics, 
and highest dignities in the Church ; who, upon the first figure or 
head, could not be less than six or seven thousand persons." 
Here again it may be asked whether, if the sequestered had only 
numbered about a thousand, it would have been possible for a man 
of character and station, addressing one of the chief actors in the 
oppression of the Clergy, to speak of them as six or seven 
thousand ? The thing is too monstrous to be believed. It was no 
slight risk to run to remonstrate with the Protector at all ; to do 
so on grounds so grossly and notoriously false would have been 
downright madness. Besides, in speaking to men of matters with 
which they are as conversant as themselves, even habitual liars 
are held under restraint, and feel obliged to keep within the limits 
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of truth.* On every ground, therefore, there is, to say the least 
of it, a strong probability in favour of Gauden's statement. 

Dr. Vaughan, in his reply to the telling pamphlet of Mr. 
Venables, " How did they get there ?" attempts to establish his 
assertion that only about one thousand of the parochial Clergy 
were permanently sequestered, by a very remarkable argument. 
" I prove this statement thus," he says : " in 1660, as Mr. Venables 
says, an act was speedily passed, which required 'That every 
Minister of the Church of England who had been turned out of 
his living, who had not justified the King's murder, or declared 
against infant baptism, should be restored to his living by the 
25th of December.' Mr. Venables goes on to say that the result was 
' That several hundreds were restored back to their original cures/ 
Baxter, referring to the Clergy thus restored, and in a connection 
which would not dispose him to underrate their numbers, speak 
of them as ' many hundreds* The Presbyterian Ministers, in the 
paper submitted to the Prelates in 1661, entitled 'A Petition for 
Peace,' and which is cited by Mr. Venables, speaks (sk)oi the num- 
ber as ' some hundreds. 1 If we reckon them at between five and six 
hundred, that is quite as high a number as we can take. But, 
according to the laws of mortality at that time, as calculated by 
more than one of our first actuaries, this is the number that would 
have been surviving in 1660, if the whole number sequestered since 
1640 had not exceeded one thousand." 

Now two or three very obvious considerations will deprive this 
very notable argument of all weight, and fill the reader with sur- 
prise that it should ever have been advanced. 

(1.) Baxter says expressly, that they who returned to their 
livings in 1660 were many hundreds. Yet Dr. Vaughan assumes 
that they were in reality no more than five or six hundreds. 
Every candid reader will admit that it would be a gross exaggera- 

* Dr. Vaughan seeks to get rid of Gauden's testimony by a sneer at his 
partisanship. He forgets to mention that it was to as thorough a partisan 
as ever breathed that Gauden made his statement, and one who had both the 
power and the will to punish him, if he were guilty of misrepresentation. 
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tion to speak of five or six as many. If the number had been 
taken at eight or nine hundreds, it would have been more consis- 
tent with Baxter's language, and not 'opposed to the statement of 
the Presbyterian Ministers in_their Petition for Peace. 

(2.) It would be interesting to see the exact process by which 
" some of our first actuaries" show that, out of a thousand bene- 
ficed Clergymen sequestered during the Rebellion, and mostly 
in 1640, or very soon after, so many as five or six hundred 
would be still alive in 1660. What are the laws of mor- 
tality upon which their calculation is based? Is it assumed 
that men,— many of them old men,— treated as the loyal 
Clergy notoriously were, ejected from their quiet parsonages 
with every circumstance of insult and violence, suddenly plunged 
into the deepest poverty, subjected to every sort of persecution 
and ill-usage, hunted from parish to parish and from dwelling to 
dwelling, heart-broken at the slanders which were heaped upon 
them, not unfrequently cast into noisome prisons, their wives and 
children exposed to all sorts of hardship and danger and often forced 
to beg their bread ; — is it assumed that these men would die at the 
ordinary rate ? If so the calculation upon which Dr. Vaughan so 
confidently relies, richly deserves to stand forth as a signal monu- 
ment of the judgment and skill of " some of our first actuaries." 

(3.) But further: the argument with which we are dealing 
proceeds altogether upon the assumption that all who had been 
sequestered, and had not previously conformed, took advantage of 
the Act of 1660, and returned at once to their benefices. This, 
however, as every one knows, was not the case. Some were still 
abroad ; others received higher preferment than they had formerly 
held, and never reclaimed their old livings ; and many did not suc- 
ceed in getting reinstated till the Act of Uniformity came into 
operation in 1662. Evidently Dr. Vaughan is but an unsound 
mathematician. He has totally ignored obvious, and very impor- 
tant, elements of the problem which he persuades himself he has 
so triumphantly solved. 

If modern Nonconformists are honestly desirous of forming a 
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reasonable estimate of the number of those who suffered so 
severely and unjustly at the hands of their predecessors, there are 
a few unchallenged facts which will help them to a very 
different conclusion from that which their earnest, but over- 
zealous, champion has arrived at. These facts and their signifi- 
cance we will now proceed, as briefly as possible, to indicate. 

(a.) There is no question that the Cathedral establishments 
throughout the whole country were entirely destroyed. Now the 
Clergy connected with these establishments, on the very lowest 
estimate, must have amounted to more than a thousand. No one 
will deny that it was as gross and disgraceful tyranny and perse- 
cution to eject these men from their offices, as it was to 
sequester the parochial Clergy. Hero, then, under this one head, 
we have a positive certainty that there were more than one 
thousand sufferers. 

(b.) It is equally beyoud question that the great scats of 
learning, Oxford and Cambridge, afforded a plentiful harvest of 
sequestrations. We have seen the wholesale way in which Heads 
of Houses, Professors, Tutors, and Fellows of Colleges, were ex- 
pelled. The names of more than a thousand of these sufferers, all 
Graduates and Clergymen, can be traced with absolute certainty. 
Of course a vast number of young men in statu pupiUari were 
also expelled, but as these were not in orders, we take no account 
of them in this estimate. 

(c.) Thus it is quite certain that more than two thousand vic- 
tims of puritanical oppression were supplied by the Cathedrals 
and Universities alone. To these must be added all the sequestered 
parochial Clergy. There can be no doubt that the latter were very 
numerous. We have only to consider the fervent attachment to 
the Church, and the deep-seated loyalty to the throne, which 
marked the English Clergy generally, to see that such must neces- 
sarily have been the case. The land was covered from end to end with 
the machinery of sequestration, and this machinery was in active 
operation for many years. Every possible encouragement was 
held out to the people to inform against their Ministers. It 
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needed neither flaw of character, nor want of competency, to 
insure ejection : it was enough for that, if a man was true to the 
principles to which he solemnly hound himself at his ordination, 
and dutiful to the Sovereign to whom he had sworn allegiance. It 
is impossible, therefore, as every unprejudiced man must confess, 
that vast numbers should not either have voluntarily relinquished, 
or else have been forcibly compelled to leave, their benefices. To 
talk of there being only one or two thousand sufferers is simply 
absurd. And such facta as have come down to us, respecting the 
proceedings of the sequestrating committees, quite bear out this 
view. For instance, in London more than one hundred of the 
Clergy, that is above one-third of the whole, were undoubtedly 
thrust out. Yet it is notorious that in London there was a very 
large leaven of Presbyterian Ministers, who not only gladly con- 
formed to the new state of things, but had greatly contributed to 
bring it about. It is fair to infer, therefore, that the proportion of 
sequestrations would be much higher in other parts of the 
country, and especially in the rural districts. Accordingly we 
find that in Exeter only one of the old Clergy retained his living; 
seventy were ejected from the hundred and sixty livings in Corn- 
wall ; one hundred from the hundred and fifty in Northampton- 
shire j and one hundred from the two hundred and fifty-three in 
Hampshire. In Wales, as Walker shows by arguments which 
cannot be impugned, the occupiers of nearly six hundred, out of a 
total of nine hundred and sixty-five benefices, were sequestered by 
the Commissioners for the Propagation of the Gospel. On the 
principle, ex pede Herculem, we may gather from these facts a 
tolerably correct notion of the entire number of ejectments. They 
indicate very clearly that considerably more than half the 
parochial Clergy must have lost their livings. Now there were at 
that time above nine thousand benefices in England and Wales. 
It seems, then, making every reasonable allowance for pluralities, 
that there must have been more than five thousand sufferers under 
this head, — the number which Walker gives as the result of his 
laborious and careful investigation. 
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The Dissenters have done their utmost to impeach the accuracy 
and trustworthiness of Walker. In fact, they have been so inde- 
fatigable in their charges of dishonesty, that many Church people, 
who have never troubled themselves to look into the matter, have 
been induced to regard his credibility as very questionable* 
Never was deeper injustice done to any writer. His great work 
bears evidence on every page, not only of immense research, but 
also of a thoroughly sincere desire to set forth the facts of the 
Puritan persecution without malice, without perversion, without 
exaggeration. If Churchmen will carefully study his narrative 
and the times of which he wrote, instead of following him with 
doubting, hesitating steps, they will learn to feel that he is, 
as well upon this question of numbers as upon other matters, 
a safe guide and a most reliable authority. He is a par- 
tisan no doubt; what earnest man with strong convictions 
is not? But surely it is possible to be a partisan, and yet 
to be both thoroughly honest, and scrupulously mindful of the 
truth. 

We see no reason, then, to doubt the general accuracy of our 
author's computation of the number of the suffering Clergy. On 
the contrary we venture to adopt his estimate that they were not 
fewer than seven thousand; and we feel that we are justified in 
doing this, not only by the statements of contemporaries and the 
probabilities of the case, but also by fair deduction from the facts 
which have como down to us. Indeed, if we consider how many 
Curates, Chaplains, Masters of Hospitals, and Schoolmasters in 
holy orders, must also have been expelled, we shall be forced to 
the conclusion that even this estimate is much too low, and that 
Mr. Stephens in his manuscript papers, and the learned Sir Henry 
Yelverton in his " Apologetics 1 Epistle' 1 prefixed to Bishop 
Morton's "Treatise of Episcopacy," did not exceed the truth, 
when they declared that eight thousand were cast out of their 
situations during this unhappy period. Truly it was a fearful 
spoliation ! Yet it was the work of men who called themselves 
the vindicators of religious liberty, and who are admired and 
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applauded, — almost idolised indeed, — by the liberationists of the 
present generation ! 

Let Churchmen folly understand what they may expect, if the 
political Dissenters should unhappily succeed in their present 
attempts. The oppression and persecution of the seventeenth 
century would infallibly be repeated in the nineteenth. It would 
by no means satisfy our adversaries to see us reduced to the level 
of the sects. Our numbers, wealth, and influence would still be 
regarded with jealousy, distrust, and envy; and we should be 
placed under every possible disability, under the pretext of pro- 
tecting the public liberties from our designs. Again it would 
become penal to advocate Episcopacy, to celebrate divine worship 
according to the customs of our forefathers, to use the Prayer 
Book even in the privacy of our domestic circles. Our churches 
would be profaned, our altars desecrated, our most sacred rites 
proscribed. The intolerance of political Dissent is notorious: it 
has the will, and only wants the power, to break out again into 
the former tyranny. It pleads for conscience, and cries for liberty, 
but so it did of old, till it became strong enough to trample upon 
both. What reason have we to think that its spirit is changed? 
Have we not quite recently been reviled and denounced in terms 
too savage and shameful to be repeated ? Has not our Prayer 
Book been trodden under foot on public platforms, and burned in 
the open streets ? These are signs of the times which it would be 
madness to disregard. What pains have we taken to conciliate 
our opponents, and remove every real grievance under which they 
laboured ! And with what effect ? Why the concessions of the 
past have only embittered and emboldened them for the struggles 
of the future. Each advantage gained is instantly employed 
against us, and, under the auspices of the Liberation Society, a 
system of warfare has at length been initiated in manifest imita- 
tion of that which led to such disastrous consequences more than 
two centuries ago. Let the assault this time be met by a wiser 
policy, and in a more united and determined spirit. Let our own 
house be set in order. There are abuses, let us not rest till they 
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are reformed ; there are corruptions, let us resolve to hare them 
removed ; there is spiritual destitution, let us labour, with one 
heart and one mind, to have it speedily and amply supplied, that 
so the Church may indeed be the Church of the land, holding 
forth the message of life to the whole population. And while the 
fullest liberty of conscience is allowed to Nonconformists, let us not 
deny it to each other. There are differences amongst us ; let them 
be held in charity. A Church to be truly catholic must embrace 
great varieties of opinion, and offer a home both to thinkers and 
workers of very dissimilar schools. The breadth of the Church is 
at once its beauty and its safety. Diversity is not opposed to 
unity. If, amid all our differences, we will love as brethren, we 
shall present a compact front to the foe ; but, if we bite and 
devour one another, we shall fall an easy prey to his designs, and 
the dust of our national Establishment will be scattered, as has 
been threatened, to the four winds of heaven. A house divided 
against itself cannot stand. But it is not the Church alone that 
would suffer from the success of political Dissent. Civil, as well 
as ecclesiastical liberty, would inevitably be destroyed. A more 
grinding and intolerable tyranny than that of the Puritans was 
never set up. "By one of their laws," says Southey, "the 
theatres were suppressed, and the players to be fined for the first 
offence, whipped for the second. By another May-poles were to be 
taken down as a heathenish vanity, abused to superstition and 
wickedness. Some zealots having voluntarily agreed to fast one 
day in the week, for the purpose of contributing the value of the 
meal, to what they called the good cause, an ordinance was passed, 
that all within the bills of mortality should pay upon every 
Tuesday, for three months, the value of an ordinary meal for 
themselves and families ; and in case of non-payment, distress was 
to be made for double the amount ; the intent of this being, that 
the burden might not rest alone upon the willing party. The 
monthly fast happening to fall on Christmas-day, was ordered to 
be observed with the more solemn humiliation ; because, said these 
hypocrites, it may call to remembrance our sins, and the sins of 
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our forefathers, who have turned this feast, pretending the 
memory of Christ, into an extreme forgetfulness of Him, by giving 
liberty to carnal and sensual delights." • Is it for such a state of 
things that the liberationists sigh ? God forbid that it should 
ever be reproduced in England ! 

The Dissenting agitators have ostentatiously proclaimed their 
descent from the " Bartholomew Confessors." Do they repudiate 
the spirit which for twenty years stifled all freedom of thought, 
waged war upon opinion, persecuted conscience, confiscated private 
property, and rigorously abolished the amusements of the people ? 
Would they shrink from imitating the deeds which have branded 
that reign of religious terror with indelible infamy ? They are 
not louder in their praises of liberty than their predecessors were : 
would they be less scrupulous in abandoning their professions, 
and exercising a hateful tyranny, both temporal and spiritual, 
over their fellow-men? Opportunity alone can show, and the 
opportunity, we trust, will never be given. Let Englishmen care- 
fully ponder the following picture of Puritan rule, and solemnly 
consider how they would like to see it established once more in 
their own day: — 

" For a while the rod was in their hands, and they made its iron 
weight be felt. These men, who had pleaded conscience about a 
gesture and a garment, prohibited the use of the Common Prayer, 
not merely in Churches, Chapels, and places of public worship, 
but in every private place or family as well, under penalty of five 
pounds for the first offence, ten for the second, and for the third a 
year's imprisonment. And whosover should preach, write, or 
print anything in derogation of the Directory, was to forfeit, for 
the use of the poor, a sum not less than five pounds, nor exceeding 
fifty. They voted in the Assembly, that the power of the keys 
was in the officers of the Church, whereby they could retain or 
remit sins, shut the kingdom of heaven and open it, and this, with 
the power of excommunication, they voted to be theirs by divine 
right." • • * • • 

• Book of the Church, p.p. 471, 472. 
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"Nor had the Bishops ever claimed half the power in 
spiritual or temporal affairs which these men exercised. The 
temper of the Episcopal Church had become wisely tolerant. 
It required conformity from its Ministers, but carried on no war 
against the consciences of men; the clamour which had been 
raised with most effect against the hierarchy was for not exerting 
the rigour of the law against the Papists. The Puritans meddled 
with everything. They abolished May-poles, and they prohibited 
servants and children from walking in the fields on the Sabbath- 
day. They appointed the second Tuesday in every week for 
reasonable recreation, all holidays having been suppressed j and 
they passed an ordinance by which eight heresies were punishable 
with death upon the first offence, unless the offender abjured his 
errors, and irremissibly if he relapsed. Sixteen other opinions 
were to be punished with imprisonment, till the offender should 
find sureties that he would maintain them no more. Among these 
were the belief in Purgatory ; the opinion that God might be 
worshipped in pictures or images, free will, universal restitution, 
and the sleep of the soul. Their laws also for the suppression of 
immorality were written in blood. 

" Such edicts were of no avail ; the men who enacted them had 
destroyed the principle and habit and obedience. In the course of 
unerring retribution, the prime movers of the rebellion were 
thrust from their abused station by men more audacious 
and more consistent in guilt. After the murder of the King 
change followed change, but no change brought stability to 
the state, or repose to the nation, not even when the possession of 
absolute authority was usurped by a man who of all others was 
the most worthy to have exercised it, had it lawfully devolved 
upon him. Cromwell relieved the country from Presbyterian 
intolerance ; and he curbed those fanatics who were for proclaiming 
King Jesus, that, as his Saints, they might divide the land 
amongst themselves. But it required all his strength to do this, 
and to keep down the spirit of political and religious fanaticism, 
when his own mind by its constitutional strength had shaken off 
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both diseases. He then saw and understood the beauty, and the 
utility, and the necessity of those establishments, civil and eccle- 
siastical, over the ruins of which he had made his way to power ; 
and gladly would he have restored the monarchy and the Epis- 
copal Church. But he was deterred from the only practicable 
course less by the danger of the attempt, than by the guilty part 
which he had borne in the King's fate ; and at the time when 
Europe regarded him with terror and adjuration as the ablest and 
most powerful potentate of the age, he was paying the bitter 
penalty of successful ambition, consumed by cares and anxieties 
and secret fears, and only preserved from the horrors of remorse 
by the spiritual drams which were administered to him as long as 
he had life. 

" Eighteen months of anarchy after Cromwell's death made the 
nation impatient of its oppressors, and indignant at its long suffer- 
ings. Even the men who had been most instrumental in bringing 
on its misery and degradation were brought to their senses. The 
national wish was felt and obeyed at a time when no one dared 
utter it ; and Charles II. was invited unconditionally from exile 
to his paternal throne, by a people who desired nothing more than 
the restoration of those institutions under which England had 
been prosperous and happy."* 



* Southey's Book of the Church, chap, xvii, p.p. 605-6-7. 
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CHAPTER I. 

BISHOPS AND CATHEDRAL CLERGY. 

James Usher, D.D., Bishop of Carlisle. — This excellent person, 
who was a wonder of learning and piety, is so well known that 
there is no need to mention anything of him, but what concerns his 
sufferings under the Usurpation. Upon the breaking out of the 
Irish Rebellion he fled into England ; and in consideration of his 
great losses sustained in Ireland, had this Bishopric conferred upon 
him in 1642, for his subsistence ; and was allowed to hold it in 
commendam with the Archbishopric of Armagh. But the con- 
fusions permitted him to receive very little advantage from it, for 
the stewards and agents whom he employed there, partly by the 
quartering of the Scotch and English armies in those parts, and 
partly by the ensuing Rebellion in this Kingdom, were either 
unable to receive his dues, or unwilling to pay him what they 
received. However, he made a shift upon that little which he 
could get, until the Rebellion became prevalent ; at which time 
the Houses of Parliament having seized upon the Bishops' lands, 
their agents (or those who took upon them to be so) collected all 
the arrears and growing rents of the Bishopric for their own use. 
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2 JAMES USHER, D.D., BISHOP OF CARLISLE. 

The chief of those who were employed at CWIi>le was owe linker, 
who destroyed the woods, pillaged the Ca.^tle of Kose (the place 
of the Bishop's residence), and carried off many of the stones to 
build his own house and barns. But, to observe by the way, in 
the next generation, Barker's name was clean put out, for he died 
soon after the Restoration ; and his son and posterity, together 
with the houses and lands, are quite vanished ; that is, the latter 
out of the name, and the former out of the country. About the 
year 1645, Mr. Lowther, who had been constable of the Castle of 
Rose, with about 20 or 30 men, endeavoured to keep it for the 
rightful lord ; but he was soon beat out of it by a party of Colonel 
Hevingham's regiment, who burnt down the best and greatest 
part of it, in which condition it remains, unrepaired, to the 
present day. For this, and other like good services, Hevingham, 
and some of the rest of the officers, had the lands and revenues of 
the Bishop, Dean, and Chapter for their Debentures, which they 
sold to the godly of that country at an under value. However, in 
October, 1646, the Parliament, to make some amends for these 
losses, ordered the Bishop a pension of £400 per annum, but he 
never received it more than once or twice, because a stop was put 
to it by the Independent faction, who at that time over -topped the 
Presbyterians. And, as he suffered in his revenues, so did he in 
his person likewise, for being sought after in London, he was 
forced to fly from place to place ; and whilst in Wales he was 
plundered of his choicest books and manuscripts, one or two of 
which (and those very valuable) were never recovered ; but all the 
rest were, by the care of the neighbouring clergy and gentry, 
discovered and brought to him again. About the year 1657, with 
much difficulty and great friends (of whom Mr. Selden was one) 
he obtained leave to preach publicly in London, whereupon he 
was entertained by the honorable society of Lincoln's Inn for their 
Preacher, and by that means obtained a maintenance ; but being 
forced to give it up on the decay of his sight, the small subsistence 
which he afterwards had (besides what the Countess of Peter- 
borough generously afforded him) came to him, as I am informed, 
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with much difficulty and through many hands. He was delivered 
out of these, and all his other troubles, March 21, 1655, at Rygate, 
Surrey, and was buried at Westminster, chiefly, as it is generally 
thought, at the charges of the Protector, who did indeed order 
£200 out of the Deodands for that purpose, but it was never paid. 
His being so well known, makes it needless to add, that his 
extraordinary learning and piety had rendered him famous all 
over Europe. But I cannot forbear to observe, that though this 
Bishop was esteemed so much a favourer of the Puritanical party 
that they took the umbrage of this name (even in his life time, 
such was their impudence) to publish under it several things in 
derogation to the constitution of the Church, and at this very day 
pretend they would submit to his " model of Episcopacy," yet he 
could not help suffering under them. So little will they encourage 
or reward that moderation, which they recommend with so much 
solemnity to their adversaries. Nor will they admit any one for 
their friend, who is not thorough-paced, or stops anything short 
of Root and Branch. Or, at the very best, such an one shall be 
sure to find a reception among them suitable only to the affection 
which they apprehend he bears to the constitution of the Church j 
that is, a very cool and indifferent one. 

Thomas Comber, D.D., Dean of Carlisle and Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. — He was bom in Sussex, January 1, 1575, 
being the twelfth child of his father. In his youth he gave early 
prognostications of his future eminence in the several parts 
of learning. He had been educated at Trinity College, in 
Cambridge ; of which he was successively Scholar, Fellow, and 
Master. There, in the space of three years, he got the knowledge 
of the Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic tongues; to which he after 
added that of the Coptic, Samaritan, Chaldee, Persic, French, 
Spanish, and Italian ; and afterwards became a noted Tutor, and 
a most admired Preacher in that University. He spent some time 
in France with the learned Du Moulin. After his return he was 
made Chaplain to his Majesty, and advanced, as is before said, to 
the Mastership of his own College ; which he governed with great 
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prudence and exact discipline, and was particularly strict in 
managing the elections of it ; commonly making this return when 
he was solicited by powerful friends in favour of an unqualified 
lad — " Persuade your gardener to plant a withered tree in your 
garden." In the years 1631 and 1636 he underwent the office of 
Vice-Chancellor with great repute. At length being concerned 
in sending the plate of that University to the King, and refusing 
the covenant, he was imprisoned, plundered, and deprived of all 
his preferments in 1642. But those, and all his other troubles, 
particularly his last sickness (which was a very afflicting one), he 
underwent with a most admirable patience and meekness. For, 
as to the former of these, it is said, that he never passed a more 
severe sentence on his persecutors than that of— "God forgive 
them and, as to the latter, the return which he always made* 
when asked on his deathbed how he did, was never other than 
this, " Very well, I thank God." When the blessed Sacrament was 
administered to him some time before his death, he pulled off all 
his caps, after receiving, pronounced the Nunc Dimittis, and 
at last departed in such a full assurance of faith, that he 
exhorted several of his friends to prepare for death ; because, said 
he, I shall be loath to be happy without you. He rendered up his 
soul to God, to receive the reward both of his doings and 
sufferings, February 28, 1653. He was, saith Lloyd, a man of 
most exalted piety and devotion, and of great charity in both its 
parts, of giving and forgiving ; having preferred several of his 
predecessor's servants for this icason, because there had been a 
misunderstanding betwixt them two. Neither was his learning 
inferior to his piety. The great Morinus, in one of his pieces, 
makes very honourable mention of him, and calls him Vir 
Clarissimus. 

Roger Manwaring, D.D., Bishop of St. David's, South Wales. 
He was born at Strctton, in Shropshire, and educated in the 
University of Oxford. He was sometime Vicar of St. Giles's-in- 
the-Ficld, and Chaplain to King Charles I. Before whom 
preaching (July 27th) those sermons which he afterwards published 
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and entitled " Religion and Allegiance," he was called in question 
for it by the Parliament ; charged with endeavouring to destroy 
the King and Kingdom with it by his divinity, and censured to 
be imprisoned; was fined £1,000, and ordered to make his sub- 
mission, and was disabled to have or enjoy any preferment or 
office. However, the King soon after pardoned him, and gave 
him the rich living of Stamford-Rivers, in Essex ; in 1633, made 
him Dean of Worcester : and two years after nominated him to 
this Bishopric. But the " party " were not forgetful of him, and 
in 1640 his troubles were revived in Parliament ; and though the 
old grudge lay still at the bottom of the prosecution, yet the new 
crimes of "Popish Innovations, Conversing with Papists," and 
being " Sociable " and " Jovial," were trumped up against him. 
Upon which he was (as Lloyd expresses it in his way) apprehended 
suddenly, confined severely, fined heavily, plundered violently, and 
persecuted from place to place continually ; insomuch, that in the 
last tico years of his life, not a week passed over his head, without 
a messaye or an enquiry ; which he desired God not to remember 
against his adversaries, and adjured all his friends to forget. 
Under these, his troubles, he had nothing but a small temporal 
estate left to support him, and died at Cacrmaithen, after he had 
endured many miseries, July 16th, 1653. Lloyd says that he was 
an excellent critic in the Greek tongue, but Wood seems to lessen 
that part of his character, and says that he had " some curiosity " 
in learning. He was of a pious life and conversation, and very 
charitable, as appears particularly in one of the three great 
designs which he had in pursuit ; namely, the redeeming of cap- 
tives. And though he laboured under a very severe character with 
the Puritans, yet by the Royalists he was deemed worthy of the 
great function which he bore, being a person of great zeal for the 
Church of England. 

Thomas Morton, D.D., Bishop of Durham.— He was a gentle- 
man of an ancient family, related to Archbishop Morton, and was 
born at York, March 20, 1564. He was educated at Cambridge, 
and had been Fellow of St. John's College and Logic Lecturer in 
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that University. His first parochial preferments appear to have 
been in Yorkshire; of which Long Marston was one. After- 
wards he was taken into the family of the Earl of Huntingdon, in 
quality of a Chaplain ; to which service his dexterity and acute- 
ness in disputing with the Romish recusants had recommended 
him. With two of these he had a public conference in York, to 
the great satisfaction of the gentry and Clergy of that county, 
who were the auditors of it And he was so happily successful in 
this kind, that he converted very many, and considerable persons 
from Popery; of which number Bishop Crofts is reckoned one, 
and Mr. Theophilus Higgons, the sequestered Rector of Hunton, 
in Kent, another. About the year 1603, he attended the Lord 
Ewry's embassy into Germany; and on his return was made 
Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Rutland, as well as D.D. 
About the same time he was Prebendary, and after Canon of 
York ; and at length was made Chaplain to King James I., Dean 
of Gloucester and of Winchester, Bishop of Coventry and Lich- 
field; and about the year 1632 was translated to this See ; which 
he ruled with admirable prudence and equity. Among other 
most excellent designs, which he had pursued in bis several 
dioceses, that of augmenting poor livings and vicarages was one, 
which he continued to prosecute after he was advanced to this 
rich Bishopric. The small place of Bishop Auckland was that 
which he began with, the stipend of which he increased from £16 
to £86 per annum, and the chapel belonging to it from £6 to £30 
yearly. And he purposed to do the same throughout the rest of 
this diocese had he not been prevented by the Scotch and English 
tumults, which were then increasing, and afterwards carried on 
into an open rebellion. As long as he was allowed to keep his 
Bishopric, he made likewise four neighbouring gentlemen judges 
of the fines betwixt himself and his tenants, and was so very tender 
in the matter of wrecks, deodands, and wardships, that what he 
took was rather to preserve the rights of his successors than to 
advantage himself. When the Rebellion broke out he was an 
early sufferer under it, and in 1640 we find an order of the Parlia- 
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ment for seizing his rents. Being one of the protesting Bishops 
likewise, he was committed to the Black Rod, where he continued 
four months; and once more, during the confusions, was taken 
into custody for' baptising a child of the Earl of Rutland's accor- 
ding to the order of the Church of England, and refusing to 
deliver up the seal of the County Palatine of Durham. He was 
also turned out of Durham House by the soldiers, when they came 
to make a garrison of it ; and in one of the tumults in London 
was in danger of his life from the rabble, who cried out, "Pull him 
out of his coach," and whilst others cried, "No,'he is a good man," 
they were answered, " It does not matter, he is a Bishop." And 
himself after said he verily believed he should not have escaped 
alive had not a leading man among them cried out, " Let him go 
and hang himself." But to make him some amends for this ill- 
usage, the Commons voted him a better subsistence than the rest 
of the Bishops, which was £800 per annum j but that vote took 
no other effect than that by virtue of it, seconded with the impor- 
tunity of some friends, he obtained £1,000, with which he paid 
his debts and purchased a certain annuity for his life. Under 
these his troubles he retired first to his patron, the Earl of Rut- 
land; after that to one Captain Saunders, in Herefordshire ; 
thence to Mr. Rotheram's, in Bedfordshire; and at last going to 
London with about £90 (which it seems was then his all), he was 
overtaken on the road by Sir Christopher Yelverton, who being 
known to the Bishop, though the Bishop was unknown to him, 
and, in discourse, asking the old gentleman what he was, the 
good Bishop replied, " I am that old man the Bishop of Durham, 
notwithstanding all your votes :" for Sir Christopher was not free 
from the stains of the times. Whereupon Sir Christopher de- 
manded whither he was going. "To London," replied the old 
gentleman, " to live a little while, and then die." On this Sir 
Christopher entered into further discourse with him, took him 
home with him to Northamptonshire, where he became tutor to 
that son of his, who was afterwards the incomparably learned 
Sir Henry Yelverton, and prefaced this most excellent Bishop's 
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little piece of Episcopacy. After some time Sir Christopher died, 
and then Sir Henry (whom the good old Bishop had made a true 
son of the Church of England, and endeared to himself with the 
affection of a most tender child) gratefully continued to support 
him, till God was pleased to call him to a greater reward, which 
was Septemher 21, 1659, in the 95th year of his age, at which 
time he had heen 44 years a Bishop. He was a person of a grave 
and sober speech, a sweet and grave countenance, of upright and 
sprightful motion, and of a vigorous youth even in old age. He 
was so temperate that he seldom or never used wine but at meals, 
would often deny himself some part of that small pittance which 
he usually allowed himself for sleep to rise out of his bed and 
spend in prayer, and was otherwise so very mortified that he con- 
stantly lay on a straw bed, till he was 80 years of age, and the 
cramp would not permit him to do so any longer. He was a 
person likewise of incredible industry, would often be at his study 
before four o'clock in the morning, and held his time so precious, 
and husbanded it with so much frugality, that when he travelled 
in his coach he would always have some one to read to him. As 
for his charity, besides those instances of it already hinted at, he 
built a free school at Bishop Auckland, and endowed it with £24 
per annum; he maintained several at the University on his 
own charges; he gave £400 or £500 worth of books to St. 
John's College, in Cambridge, where he had his education, and 
intended to have settled £100 per annum for the same use, had 
not the execrable Rebellion defeated this and his other noble 
designs. He had also a certain number of impotent persons in a 
constant pension, and kept a constant table for the poor, besides 
what was daily given away at his gate. But one remaining 
instance of this virtue much exceeds all that hath been hitherto 
said ; for in the year 1602, when the plague raged at York, he 
made frequent visits to those in the pest-house there, and provided 
relief for their bodies as well as their souls, taking with him 
usually a sack of provisions, and not permitting his servant to 
carry it after him so much as to the door. He also gave £10 to 
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the poor of the parish where he died, and £20 to a servant, 
leaving only enough to bury him and to erect a modest monument. 
After all this, it will be deemed needless to mention the following 
instances of his hospitality ; that he entertained the King and the 
officers of the army at a cost of £1,600 one day ; and that seldom 
any scholar went away from him without a sum of money and a 
noble entertainment. He was, moreover, a person of such exalted 
devotion, that he seldom answered at the end of any prayer with 
a single Amen ; would never kneel on a cushion, nor in his last 
sickness ever prayed with his cap on his head. He professed at 
his very last the highest esteem for the doctrine, discipline, 
government, and worship of the Church of England ; and exhorted 
those around him to continue stedfast in it. He had a mighty 
value for the Liturgy, gave express orders to be buried by it, and 
took great consolation in the Church's preparatives for death, viz. : 
profession of faith ; charity and repentance ; absolution and 
the blessed Eucharist Spanhemius, Rivet, Willius, and other 
great men were his acquaintance and correspondents. In a word, 
so many excellent qualities as this great man was possessed of 
would have made him the veneration and reverence of any other 
persons on earth but the English dissenters. 

Walter Balcanqual, D.D., Dean of Durham, Master of 
the Savoy, and Rector of Tatenal, in Staffordshire.— This per- 
son was a Scotchman by birth, educated at Pembroke Hall, in 
Cambridge, and in the year 1618 (when he was incorporated D.D. 
at Oxford) was chaplain to King James I., by whom he had been 
in the year before made Master of the Savoy ; which Mastership 
a little time after, he resigned to the Archbishop of Spalato, and 
upon the return of that Prelate to his errors and country, Dr. 
Balcanqual had the Savoy again conferred upon him. He was 
also one of the Divines sent from England to the Synod of Dort, 
where his behaviour gained him a deal of reputation. In the year 
1624 he was made Dean of Rochester, and in 1639 had the 
Deanery of this Church bestowed upon him. In 1642 he was 
sequestered from the Savoy, plundered also, and forced to fly to 
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his Majesty at Oxford. Afterwards he shifted from place to place 
for his security, and at length flying for the safety of his life to Chirk 
Castle, in Denbighshire, he died there on Christmas Day, 1645. 
Some years after there was a noble monument set over his grave 
by that most worthy royalist, Sir Thomas Middleton. He was, 
saith Lloyd, a man of great prudence and an admirable preacher : 
and his being chosen to represent the Church of Scotland, in the 
Synod of Dort, when ho was very young, shows him to have been 
a man of more than common parts and learning. 

William Fuller, D.D., Dean of Durham, and Vicar of St. 
Giles's, Cripplcgate, London. — This excellent person was born at 
Hadleigh, in Suffolk, educated in the University of Cambridge, 
successively Chaplain to their Majesties King James I. and King 
Charles I., and about the year 1636 (as Wood thinks) was made 
Dean of Ely. Upon the breaking out of the Rebellion in 1642, 
he was sequestered from his living of St. Giles's, plundered also 
and imprisoned ; and as Wood adds, " spoiled of all for his loyalty 
to his King," to whom he fled to Oxford, where he was incorpo- 
rated D.D., and continued there until the place was surrendered 
to the Parliament forces. By this account of him it is plain he 
suffered three years in his Deanery of Ely, before that of Durham 
was conferred upon him ; of the revenues of which he was also 
deprived fourteen years. For, retiring from Oxford on the sub- 
mission of that garrison to the Parliament, he lived obscurely in 
London, and died not till the year 1659, which was the 79th of 
his age. I find he was also forced to compound for his temporals 
for £100. And he had this peculiar in his sufferings, that he was 
in a manner persecuted even after his death, for they denied him 
rest in his Church of St. Giles's before mentioned, whereupon he 
was buried in that of Vedastus, Foster Lane. " He was," saith 
Wood, " famous for his prudence and piety, a good linguist, an 
excellent preacher, and without doubt would have risen higher 
had it not been for the iniquity of the times. One part of his 
epitaph seems very well worth noting, which is this : Ob Jidem in 
principem, ct constantiam in vera reltgione, bonis pcrituris spoliatus. 
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cetcmis in Ccelo fruitur. Tandem sepuUurd juxta ritus Ecclessice, 
per barbariem Pseudo-vicarii, et ingratitudinem eorum, inter quos ut 
lucerna ardens, seipsum consumpserat, negatd ; Requiem, fyc, hie in- 
venit, #c. It must not be forgotten to tell the reader that he was 
taken into custody by the Commons in 1641 ; and that his plate, 
by the same authority, was secured and melted down for the use 
of the Commonwealth ; as also, that he assisted in the Polygot. 

Matthew Wren, D.D., Bishop of Ely. — He was descended 
from a family of this name in the Bishopric of Durham, but bora 
in the city of London. He was educated in Pembroke Hall, in 
Cambridge, of which he was Greek Scholar and Fellow. Whilst 
he was there he held a Philosophy Act in the presence of King 
James I. to the great satisfaction of that Prince. Soon after he 
became Chaplain to the learned Bishop Andrews, then Master of 
Peter House, in Cambridge, where he underwent the office of 
Vice-chancellor. After this he attended Prince Charles into Spain, 
in quality of his Chaplain, and after his return was advanced to 
this See through the several preferments of a Prebend of Win- 
chester, the Deanery of Windsor, Sworn Registry of the Most 
Noble Order of the Garter, Clerk of the Closet, a Prebend of 
Westminster, the Bishoprics of Hereford and Norwich, and the 
Deanery of his Majesty's Royal Chapel. He was one of the most 
early sufferers of all the Clergy, and the first Bishop that was 
deprived by the Rebel Parliament. On the 22nd December, 1640, a 
Committee of Parliament was ordered to draw up a charge against 
him on a petition from the inhabitants of Ipswich ; and July 5th, 
1641, he was voted unworthy to hold any spiritual promotion. 
However, he had his liberty at that juncture, when the Bishops 
made their protestation; and concurring in it, was imprisoned 
with the rest, till May 5th, when they were all released on bail 
by the House of Lords. After which, retiring to his house at 
Downham, he was soon apprehended by a party of soldiers, and 
brought back again to the tower, where he continued till the end 
of the year 1659, without any charge or accusation formed against 
him. During this time of confinement, having no other books 
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but the Bible, and a Lexicon which he had used at school, he drew 
up those papers, of which his book against the Racovian Catechism 
is an extract, and about the 16th part ; nor had he the liberty of 
doing this, but in a manner by stealth; being forced to send 
away his papers, as he found opportunity, for fear of having them 
also plundered from him as everything else had been. For 
besides what has been already said, the House of Commons had 
seized his plate, and ordered it to be melted down for the use of 
the Commonwealth. His goods were likewise plundered, his 
estate seized, and he was so miserably persecuted and oppressed, 
that in the year 1660, when his son Thomas was created M.D., at 
Oxford, the Chancellor's letter for that purpose acquaints the Con- 
vocation that the pressures under which his father lay for 17 years 
together were such, that he could not (his estate being taken 
away) allow his children bread, much less supply their expenses 
for living in colleges, and taking their degrees ; only to have the 
benefit of the public library, &c. However, he survived all his 
troubles, was restored (with his Majesty) to his Bishopric ; and 
notwithstanding he was stripped so bare in the Rebellion, he 
afterwards performed several acts of piety ; one of which was his 
building a magnificent and elegant chapel at Pembroke Hall, 
which he endowed with an annual revenue, and solemnly conse- 
crated and dedicated it himself. At the east end of it, under the 
altar, he prepared a vault, where he was afterwards interred, 
about the beginning of May, 1667. He was about 81 years of 
age when he died, and underwent his troubles with so much 
patience and magnanimity, that, it seems, they did not much 
hasten his end. He was remarkable for his learning whilst at 
school, and became afterwards a man of extraordinary gravity, 
exemplary piety, and prudence. And the strictness of his govern- 
ment whilst Bishop, according to the Laws and Canons of the 
Church,* was the very thing tjiat drew upon him the 

•The observing of which they called "Practising Wren's Fancies," which 
in these very words was alleged as one cause for the sequestering of several 
of the Clergy. 
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implacable hatred of the Puritan party. The chapel before men- 
tioned, and his books against the Socinians, have, and will con- 
tinue lasting monuments of his piety and learning. 

Ralph Brownrigg, D.D., Bishop of Exeter. — This learned 
and most religious person was born at Ipswich, in Suffolk, and 
being a youth of bright pails and singular hopes, was sent to 
Pembroke Hall, in Cambridge, of which he afterwards became 
Scholar and Fellow, and was at last preferred to the Mastership 
of Catherine Hall in that University, and he kept up the discipline 
of that College to such a height that it flourished exceedingly 
under him, and was much increased during his government, both 
in its revenues and buildings. He was some time also Chaplain 
to Bishop Morton, had a Prebend of Durham, the Archdeaconry 
of Coventry, and the Rectory of Barley, in Hertfordshire. He 
also underwent the office of Vice-chancellor several times, which 
he discharged to the great satisfaction of all people, and with great 
credit to himself. In the year 1641 he was nominated to this See 
(upon the translation of Dr. Hall to Norwich), was elected March 
31, 1642, and installed the 1st of June following, but the troubles 
would not allow him any long enjoyment of it. About the year 
1645 he was deprived of the Mastership of Catherine Hall, for a 
" pious, learned, (and to be sure loyal) sermon which he preached 
before that University (according to the duty of his then office of 
Vice-chancellor) on the day of his Majesty's inauguration. He 
was then succeeded in the Mastership by Mr. Spurstow, and after- 
wards suffered in his Bishopric also, in common with the other 
Prelates, to so great a degree, that, as his epitaph expresses it, 
he was 

Facultatibus pend omnibus spoliatus. 
Before he became a Bishop, he had been much admired and 
esteemed by Mr. Pym, Mr. Marshall, and others of that stamp. 
He was once also assaulted, and like to have been stoned by 
the rabble. From these his sufferings he retired, for some time, 
to the house of Thomas Rich, Esq., at Shnnning, in Berkshire ; 
but, at last, a year before his death, was permitted to be 
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Preacher at the Temple, in which employment he died the 5th 
of December, 1659. He was a person of incomparable clearness, 
candour, solidness, sweetness, dexterity, and eloquence ; of great 
meekness, humility, and patience, particularly under bis sufferings, 
which he bore with great resolution and cheerfulness; and had 
once the courage to advise Cromwell to restore the King to his 
just rights. On the Restoration he was succeeded in this 
Bishopric by Johu Gauden, D.D., who was elected November 3, 
1660, and installed the 11th of the following month. 

William Peterson, D.D., Dean of Exeter and Rector of 
Dipford, in Devon.— He was installed Prebendary of this Church 
the 16th of August, 1619, being then A.M., on the promotion 
of Dr. John Howson to the Bishopric of Oxford ; on the 2nd of 
June, 1621, being at that time B.D., ho was elected Canon Resi- 
dentiary, on the advancement of Dr. John Bridgman to the See of 
Chester. He was advanced to the Deanery of Exeter on the death 
of Dr. Matthew Sutcliffe in the year 1629, being installed to it on 
the 18th of July that year. When the Rebellion broke out he 
tasted as deep of the bitter cup as most of the loyal Clergy then 
living. The whole of what he was deprived of was at least £1,000 
per annum, and he was reduced to a very low and mean con- 
dition. An aged person, who very well remembered him, stated ■ 
that he was plundered, turned out of doors, and forced to retire 
to a little house within the Close at Exeter, where a gentleman 
of his acquaintance, who one day paid him a visit, took the 
freedom to ask liim how he subsisted, seeing he had been so 
thoroughly stripped ; to which the old gentleman answered, that he 
lived by selling those few goods which his servant had fortunately 
saved from the paws of the merciless ravagers ; and withal added 
that he was then reduced so low that he had but two beds left, 
and would be obliged to sell one or else he would want bread. 
The gentleman represented his circumstances to the Honorable 
Sir William Courtney, of this coimty, and that honourable gentle- 
man generously sustained him during the remaining part of the 
Usurpation. There is related a remarkable story concerning him t 
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that Cromwell seeing him one day pass the streets of London, aud 
probably knowing him to be a destitute Cavalier ]>y his dress, 
said, " There goes a Church of England man who, I warrant you, 
has courage enough to die for his religion." And that very day a 
gentleman wholly unknown to him, traced him to his lodgings, 
invited him the next day to dinner, and withal gave him a purse 
of money. He was also several times supplied with money from 
an unknown hand, though he guessed it to be Cromwell's. He 
just lived to the Restoration, and died in 1661 ; at which time he 
was succeeded in his Prebendary ship by Roger Ashton, who was 
collated to it on the 1st of March that year. On the 23rd of 
December," 1661, George Cary was elected into his Canonry, but 
in his Deanery he had for his successor Dr. Seth Ward, who was 
elected to it on the 26th of December, in the year above named 
As to his immediate successors in his livings at the time of his 
sequestrations, we only know that one AValplace was substituted 
in his room at Dipford, and one Innis at St. Breok, who surrendered 
to him again at the Restoration, though recounted by Calamy's 
"Abridgment" as ejected thence. 

William Cotton, M.A., Chauntcr, Residentiary Canon of 
Exeter, and Rector of Silverton and Whimple, in Devon. — He was 
the eldest son of Dr. Wm. Cotton, then late Bishop of this Church, 
whose pedigree I have seen deduced down, for very many hundred 
years, home to himself, through several of the Crowned Heads of 
England, Scotland, France, and other great personages of the first 
rank, and signed by the hand of the famous Mr. Camden. He 
became Prebendary, Chauntcr, and Canon of this Church about 
the middle of 1606, on the resignation (as we conjecture) of the 
Bishop, his father, who, if we mistake not, held all these in com- 
tnendam until that time. Besides his spiritual preferments, he 
was possessed 0/ considerable temporal estates ; all which, together 
with his ecclesiastical livings, he was deprived of (though allowed 
afterwards, as we guess, to compound for some of his temporals), 
and not only turned out of them, but plundered also. And, to 
add to the bitterness of his sufferings, one of the chief actors in 
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them was one Barton, of Silverton, his near neighbour, and one 
whom Mr. Cotton had saved from being plundered and being 
treated as a rebel deserved, when the King's forces were in these 
parts. He had, at the time of the sequestration, a wife and eight 
children, whom he sheltered for some time in a little house that 
he rented in or near the town of Silverton; but was himself 
forced to fly into the county of Cornwall for the safety and 
security of his person, where at length he died, at his seat of 
Botreaux Castle, about the year 1649 or 1650; and the whole 
family is lately extinct by the death of his youngest son, Sir John 
Cotton (knighted by King James II.,) who died about four years 
since, without any issue. He was a person of a meek and humble 
temper, of a grave and sober conversation, of exemplary piety, 
charity, and learning. His first successor at Silverton was one 
Nath. Byfield, who never paid him any fifths, as far as we can 
learn, though possibly some of his temporal estates, which he had 
again recovered, might exclude him from that benefit. After him 
came one Richard Bryan, who had accepted of this living on con- 
dition to resign it again to Edward Cotton (the son of this sufferer, 
and afterwards D.D. and Treasurer of this Church, but not then 
in orders), if ever he should qualify himself for it, which accor- 
dingly Mr. Cotton did on the Restoration ; but he was forced to 
get Mr. Bryan the good living of Islington, in this county, and to 
pay him something besides out of Silverton yearly, before he could 
get him to retire from it, which was all he did, for he never 
resigned, but kept himself still vested of the parsonage, and on 
the death of the then Dr. Edward Cotton (with an eye to which 
he had still preserved the right in himself) he returned again to 
Silverton, and died in possession of it. After the Restoration, 
Mr. Cotton, the sufferer, was succeeded in his Chauntry, Canonry, 
and Prebend, by Dr. Seth Ward (who had been collated to the 
former of them by Bishop Brownrigg, when there was not the 
least appearance of his ever enjoying it, viz., about the year 1649), 
to all of which he was admitted September 15, 1660. 
Thomas Turner, D.D., Dean of Canterbury and Rochester, 
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and Rector of St. Olave's, Southwark, and Fetcham, in Surrey, 
He was born at Reading, and educated in St. John's College, 
Oxford, under the tuition of Mr. (afterwards Archbishop) Juxon. 
He was at first Domestic Chaplain to Archbishop Laud, and 
after that, to his Majesty. In February, 1641, he was made 
Dean of Rochester, and in 1643 Dean of Canterbury. He con- 
stantly adhered to his Majesty's cause, attended him in his 
greatest calamities (particularly at Hampton Court and in the 
Isle of Wight), and suffered afterwards great misery during the 
Usurpation ; being imprisoned, having three of his houses 
plundered, and all his goods and books taken away ; which were 
never restored, nor any satisfaction made for them, saving that 
Dr. Staunton, to whom the Committee of Surrey had given the 
books, some time after the Restoration, sent to Mr. Francis 
Turner, afterwards Bishop of Ely, and told him he had got some 
books which he thought might belong to him, because they were 
his father's, and so delivered him about half-a-dozen. At his living 
of Fetcham he was arrested, probably in time of service, by a party 
of horse, for having sent £120 to the King ; at which time they 
took the Book of Common Prayer and trode it in the dirt before 
his face ; put the surplice upon one of the troopers, tied round 
with an orange coloured scarf ; and then set the Doctor upon one of 
their horses. They carried him in this manner a prisoner to the 
White Lion in Southwark, whilst, to his great joy, the profane, 
ridiculous trooper in the surplice employed the eyes of the mob, 
and he himself passed on all the more unobserved. At Fetcham 
he was succeeded by one Fisher, a man of a very mean character. 
When he came with the sheriff's bailiffs to disposses Dr. Turner, 
the Doctor's lady happened to be big with child and so near her 
time that she expected hourly to fall in travail, which obliged the 
Doctor to request of Fisher that she might tarry in the house to 
lay down her burden, and this common piece of humanity was 
denied him ; but it pleased God that at the Restoration, when the 
Doctor came to take possession of his rectory again, Fisher's wife 
was in the very same condition, and he had the confidence to 
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make that very request to the Doctor which himself had formerly 
denied him, to which the Doctor (only first reminding him of that 
denial) replied, " You shall see I am a christian ; in the name of 
God let her tarry, and welcome." Some time after his being dis- 
possessed of Feteham lie retired to his estate in Hertfordshire, 
where his troubles were renewed, and he was summoned before 

the committee at Hertford, one P , a ship-carpenter, being in 

the chair, who charged him with malignancy for attending the 
King and praying for him : to which the Doctor answered 
that his duty as a Chaplain obliged him to the one, and that 
he never did the other without praying for the Parliament 
also, and that, too, by his Majesty's express order. However, 
his estate was decimated, and he was forced to fly into Wales, 
but he survived the Usurpation, and was restored to all those 
preferments again, with that of Rochester excepted (if we 
mistake not), and died at Canterbury, October 8th, 1672, aged 
81 years. He was a practical, useful preacher, and continued 
in that part of his ministry to the last; a great example of 
humility and christian simplicity, and of the most heartfelt 
zeal for the Church. We cannot but reckon it as a singular 
reward from God for his great sufferings and his affection to the 
Church of England, that he was blessed with two such sons 
as Dr. Francis Turner, some time Bishop of Ely, and Dr. 
Thomas Turner, the worthy President of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. 

William Laud, D.D., Archbishop of Canterbury.— He was 
reviled, calumniated, imprisoned in the Tower four years, put 
under sequestration, both for his temporals and spirituals, most 
unjustly accused, and contrary to all law, at last sentenced even 
to the halter ; but on his repeated petitions (at first rejected) he 
had the favour of the axe granted him by his bloody murderers. 
He witnessed with his blood to the truth of the Church and his 
Majesty's cause, on Tower Hill, January 10, 164a. It seems 
better to refer the reader to the well-known volumes of his Life 
and Diary for an account of him, than to dilate here upon 
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the subject of his wonderful parts, learning, piety, government, 
noble designs for the Church and Clergy, public spirit, 
benefactions, and most cursed oppressions, sufferings, and 
barbarous murder, in which it would be impossible to be brief. 
Only we cannot forbear to subjoin his character, as given by Lord 
Clarendon in his incomparable history. " He was a man of great 
parts and very exemplary virtues, allayed and discredited by some 
unpopular natural infirmities, the greatest of which was (besides 
a hasty, sharp way of expressing himself) that he believed 
innocence of heart and integrity of manners was a guard strong 
enough to secure any man in his voyage through this world, in 
what company soever he travelled, and through what ways soever 
he was to pass ; and sure never any man was better supplied with 
that sort of provision. An excellent preacher, and a scholar of 
the most sublime parts. And so, without troubling themselves 
farther, they gave order for his beheading, which he underwent 
with all christian courage and magnanimity, to the admiration of 
the beholders and confusion of his enemies. Much hath been said 
of the person of this great Prelate before ; of his great endowments 
and natural infirmities ; to which shall be added no more in this 
place (his memory deserving a particular celebration), than that 
his learning, piety, and virtue liave been attained by very few ; 
and the greatest of his infirmities are common to all, even to the 
best of men." To which let us add this short reflection : That 
this fatal 10th of January, compared with the 30th of the same 
month (in a different, but not very distant year), which we 
deservedly celebrate in dust and ashes, doth naturally suggest the 
great danger of the State whenever the Ecclesiastical Government 
is struck at : or, in other words, it naturally leads us to believe, 
that the fall of the Crown is never any farther distant from that 
of the Mitre than the 30th of January is from the 10th : and that 
therefore the good old saying, " No Bishop, no King," ought to be 
a standing maxim of the English Government. 

Isaac Bargrave, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. — This learned 
gentleman was born in Kent, educated at Clare Hall, in the 
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University of Cambridge, served Prince Charles in the quality of 
a Chaplain, and continued in the same station after the accession 
of the Prince to the Crown. He was some time Minister of St. 
Margaret's, Westminster, and in 1625 was made Dean of this 
Church. In 1623 he had preached a zealous sermon against 
Popery, evil counsellors, &c, for which he was brought into some 
trouble by the Court; notwithstanding which these true 
Protestants at the beginning of the Rebellion fell upon him, 
alarmed his house late at night when he was from home, 
breaking open the doors, and forcing his virtuous good lady 
to dance attendance after them with nothing but her nightgown 
cast about her, as she was roused out of the bed, without so much 
as permitting her to draw on her stockings ; they also seized 
young Mr. Bargrave, the Doctor's son, and hurried him prisoner to 
Dover Castle. Some little time after this, understanding the 
Doctor was at an inn at Gravesend, they rushed into his chamber 
(as he was undressed, and ready to go to bed) with their swords 
drawn, and carried him away prisoner to the Fleet, where, after 
he had lain tliree weeks, without ever being examined or so much 
as called to the House, he was at last indeed released ; but being 
an aged man, this, and other ill-usage which he met with, 
hastened his end. He had this circumstance peculiar in his 
sufferings,— that the ringleader of those plunderers, one Colonel 
Sandys, was a person whom the Doctor had been a special means 
of saving from the gallows not many years before, when ho was 
indicted for a rape at Maidstone Assizes. He died in 1642. 

Riciiard Towgood, Prebend of Bristol. — This excellent person 
was born near Brueton, in Somersetshire, and educated at Oriel 
College, Oxford. He was some time Master of the school in the 
College Green, at Bristol, and thence removed to the Vicarage of 
All Saints. After that he had the grant of this Prebend, but the 
confusions permitted him not to be actually installed until the 
Restoration. He was sequestered from his Vicarage of St. 
Nicholas for his loyalty and firm adherence to the royal cause, 
February 20th, 1645, by the standing committee in that city. 
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The order for his sequestration was in these words : " For his 
great disaffection to the Parliament of England and their pro- 
ceedings, which in his printing, preaching, and praying he hath 
expressed ; as by examination and oath is proved against him/' 
Nor were they content to dispossess him of his living only, but 
several times committed him to prison also. Once in particular 
his confinement was unusually severe, there being above fifty 
prisoners in the same room, fettered in couples Like so many dogs, 
and forced to discharge the necessities of nature all in a corner of 
the same dismal apartment. Nor did their malice stop even 
here, for he was condemned to bo shot to death, and it was not 
without some difficulty that the order for it was reversed. At 
another time, when he was imprisoned in the Castle of Bristol, 
his sentence was, to remain there without firo or light, or the 
allowance of any friend to visit him. And to complete his 
sufferings, all these hardships, and many more, were inflicted on 
him by those very persons who not long before had frequently 
made large protestations of extraordinary love and kindness to him. 
When he obtained his liberty, he retired to Wotton Underedge, 
in Gloucestershire, and there, after several years silence, at the 
persuasion of Archbishop Usher, reassumed the exercise of his 
ministerial office, which he continued at King's wood Chapel in 
that parish ; sometime after which he was presented to the living 
of Tortworth, in the same county, where he continued till the 
Restoration ; and then, being earnestly invited by a letter from 
the parishioners of St. Nicholas, subscribed by above one hundred 
hands, he was content to repossess himself of that living, without 
seeking for any other preferment, though he could never boast 
afterwards of a suitable return from his parishioners. At the 
same time also he was confirmed in his Prebend, and in 1G67 was 
made Dean of this Church, on the promotion of Dr. Glemham to 
the See of St. Asaph, being then Chaplain to King Charles II., in 
which capacity he had also served his royal father. On the death 
of Dr. Ironside, in 1671, he had a tender made him of the Bishop- 
ric, but he refused it, and died April the 21st, 1683, in the 89th 
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year of his age, having been sixty years a Preacher in Bristol. 
He was a very learned person, generally esteemed both for that 
and his extraordinary piety. He had also a good memory, and 
great solidity and strength of judgment, and recommended the 
doctrine which he preached, as well by the example of a holy and 
religious life, as by learned and cogent argument. He had a 
worthy son of both his names, who was a Prebendary of this 
Church, and from whom were received not only these, but also 
several other notices relating to this work. 

Peter I)u Moulin, Canon of Canterbury.— He was of 
the family of the great Cardinal Du Moulin, some time 
Archbishop of Toulouse, Bishop of Paris, and Titular Patriarch 
of Antioch. His father's name was Joachim Du Moulin, 
a Minister at Orleans. He was born October 18th, 1568, 
and educated partly in the University of Sedan, and partly at 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Afterwards he went to 
Leyden, where he became Professor of Philosophy, and taught also 
the Greek tongue in the Divinity College there. He was after 
that one of the Pastors of the Protestant Church at Paris, and was 
at length offered the Divinity Chair both at Leyden and Groningen, 
but he excused himself from accepting either of them, and, con- 
tinuing at Paris, was favourite Chaplain to the sister of King 
Henry IV., who persisted in the Protestant religion after the apos- 
tasy of her brother. While there he held several disputes with 
Cardinal Perron, Caycr, a Sorbonnc Doctor, and many others, 
as well in public as in private, and acquitted himself in all of 
them very much to his own honour and that of the Protestant 
cause. Through these controversies he was often brought in 
danger of his life. Amongst these, and many other great 
services which he did for the Protestant religion, he under- 
took the defence of King James's Confession of the Faith 
against Cuffetellus, whereupon that Prince wrote to him, as 
afterwards he often did, and, at last, having a great desire to 
see him, sent for him to England, where he tarried three months ; 
was made D.D. at Cambridge ; and on going off had this Prebend 
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conferred on him by his Majesty, as also a sinecure some years 
after; but what the name of it was, and where it lay, and 
whether he was deprived of that also in the time of the Rebellion, 
is not clear. After this he was a second time desired to be 
Divinity Professor at Leyden, but he declined again. Some time 
after he was sent to the Synod of Alais by the Protestant Church 
at Paris, and at length having, at the instance of the English 
Ambassador, written to King James in favour of tho King 
of Bohemia, his letters were intercepted and orders were taken to 
apprehend him, but he made his escape to Sedan, and became 
Divinity Professor there. Whilst he continued in that office he 
wrote to the Rochellers, dissuading them from taking up arms 
against their King. After this he was sent for a second time into 
England by King James, to answer a book that Cardinal Perron 
had written against that Prince. Upon his arrival his Majesty 
nominated him to the Mastership of the Savoy, but afterwards re- 
called that nomination, and conferred the place upon his own 
countryman, Dr. Balcanqual. He continued in England until 
the death of King James, and then returned to Sedan, where 
he died, March 10th, 1658, in the 90th year of his age. 

Thomas Westfield, D.D., Bishop of Bristol. — He was born 
in the parish of St. Mary's, in the city of Ely ; educated at Jesus 
College, Cambridge, and was successively Scholar and Fellow of 
that house. Afterwards he became Rector of Hornscy, near London, 
and Rector of St. Bartholomew the Great, in that city, to which, if 
Mr. Newcourt be not mistaken, he was presented December 11th, 
1605, and admitted December 12th, 1607. He was made Archdea- 
con of St. Alban's, November 14th, 1631, by the collation of the 
Bishop of London. In 1641 he was advanced to this See, and allowed 
to keep the Archdeaconry. He accepted the Bishopric in tho worst 
of times, hoping to do some service to the Church, though he re- 
fused the offer of it which was made to him above twenty years 
before. In the beginning of tho Rebellion he was abused in the 
streets, sequestered from St. Bartholomew's Church, and forced to 
fly. He died June 25th, 1644, which, though it was before the 
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actual dissolution of the Cathedrals, yet had the members of 
very many of them suffered much at that time ; and this excel- 
lent Bishop having been one of them, there is no scruple 
about setting him down here as a sufferer in this See as 
well as in his other preferments ; because, though he was not 
formally dispossessed of his Bishopric, yet he was so for some 
time, at least, in effect, for (besides that Wood saith expressly 
he was a sufferer for his own and his Majesty's cause) it 
appears that the profits of his Bishopric were for some time 
unjustly detained from him, though afterwards, by a committee 
of the Rebel Parliament, ordered to be restored. And when he came 
to make his will, it ran thus : " As for my wordly goods, which, 
as times now are, I know not well where they be, or what they 
are ; I give and bequeath,*' &c. One part of his epitaph, which 
he composed himself before his death was 

Senio et moerore confectus. 
He was a person of such an unexceptionable character that when 
the Rebel Committee ordered the profits of his Bishopric to be 
restored, and gave him a pass to go to Bristol, they added in the 
latter part that he was a person of great learning and merit; 
indeed he was such an excellent preacher that Bishop King said 
he was born an orator. He was also a person of such admirable 
modesty that it was said he never ascended the pulpit, even after 
he had been fifty years a Preacher, without trembling; and being 
once to preach before the King at Oxford, he fainted quite away ; 
but the King was contented patiently to wait until he had 
recovered himself, and then had from him a sermon which abun- 
dantly rewarded such a royal and christian condescension. To 
which we may add that another line of his epitaph, composed as 
before-mentioned by himself, was 

EpLscoporum infimus, peccatorum primus. 
Thomas Howell, D.D., Bishop of Bristol.— He was born in 
Caermarthenshire, and educated at Jesus College, Oxford, of 
which he became successively Scholar and Fellow : after that, he 
was made Chaplain to King Charles the First, and obtained 
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various preferments, and particularly the Rectory of St. Stephen's, 
Wallbrook, April 30, 1635. In the beginning of the troubles he 
was first persecuted from that living, and then sequestered for his 
absence, says Mr. Lloyd, which though a most unjust, was how- 
ever no uncommon practice in those days. He was afterwards 
driven by persecution out of West Horsley : whereupon the King 
nominated him to this Bishopric, in which he met with barbarous 
usage from the hands of the rebels. His palace, which was then 
covered with lead, they stripped, and sold the lead ; so that, he 
was exposed to the weather by day and by night. His wife was 
confined at the time, and the rain came freely upon her through 
the roof. After many other indignities they pulled and hauled 
him out of his palace, which they afterwards converted into a 
malt-house and a mill ; for there they ground, as well as made, 
great quantities of malt for many years. Their usage towards 
him was such that he did not long survive their cruelty ; but being 
a person of a mild and tender spirit, died soon afterwards. " Ho 
was accounted," says Wood, " a meek man and a good preacher, 
and had in his younger days been a very painful one." Lloyd 
adds " that he was a person of great clearness, candour, solidness, 
sweetness, and eloquence ; that he had an insight into state affairs, 
as well as the more peculiar concerns of his own function ; that 
though he found few well affected in his diocese at his coming 
thither, yet he left few ill affected in it at his death ; and that 
he was so well beloved at Bristol, that it was said after his decease 
(which happened in 1646) the city took upon them the care of his 
children's education, in gratitude to the memory of their most 
worthy father. 

Henry King, D.D., Bishop of Chichester.— He was the eldest 
son of Dr. John King, sometime Bishop of London, and bom at 
Warnall, in Bucks, in January, 1591. He was educated at Christ 
Church, Oxford, and was successively Chaplain to King James I. ; 
Archdeacon of Colchester ; Residentiary of St. Paul's ; Canon of 
Christ Church ; Chaplain to King Charles I. ; Dean of Rochester; 
and in 1641 was made Bishop of Chichester. Though he was always 
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esteemed to be puritanically affected, and was promoted to this 
Bishopric to please that party, yet when the Rebellion broke out 
he was most barbarously treated by them ; nor was he suffered to 
live quietly at his friend's house, (for some time at least) when they 
could discover him. During the Usurpation, he lived most with 
Sir Richard Hobart, (his Brother-in-Law) at Langley, in Bucks, 
and was. in a manner, sustained by his charity. He lived to see the 
Restoration, had his Bishopric and living again, and died October 
1st, 1669. Wood says he was esteemed by many persons, the 
epitome of all virtues, honours, and generous nobleness; and 
that he was a person never to be forgotten by his tenants and 
the poor; but adds, that being discontented because he was not 
removed to a better See, (as it was reported) he became a favourite 
of the Presbyterians in his diocese. 

John Bridgman, D.D., Bishop of Chester.^Sir Peter Leicester 
says he was the son of Thomas Bridgman, of Greenway, in the 
county of Devon. Another author affirms, that his father's name 
was Edward Bridgman, who was some time High Sheriff of 
Exeter, and that this Dr. Bridgman was born in that city. He 
was educated at Magdalen College, Cambridge, of which he became 
successively Fellow and Master. He also became Prebend of 
Peterborough ; was sometime Canon Residentiary of the Cathedral 
of Exeter, and married the daughter of Mr. Helliar (another of 
the residentiaries of that Cathedral, and Archdeacon of Barum). 
He was also one of the Chaplains of his Majesty, Xing James I., 
by whom he was made Rector of Wigan, in Lancashire, in 1615, 
and in 1618 advanced to this Bishopric, to which he was conse- 
crated the year following. He died at Morton, in Cheshire, in the 
year 1652, in the 77th year of his age. He was father to Sir 
Orlando Bridgman, sometime Lord Keeper of the Great Seal. 

William Oughtred, B.D., Prebend of Heathfield.— We take 
this gentleman to be the same person with the incomparable 
mathematician, who is mentioned by Lloyd among the suffering 
Clergy. He was born at Eton, about the year 1753, and educated 
in the school there; afterwards, he became Fellow of King's 
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College, Cambridge, and Fellow of Eton College. He was pre- 
ferred to Albury, in Surrey, by Thomas, Earl of Arundel; where 
*it is supposed he died, but not in possession of that living (unless 
he succeeded on a sequestration). He lived to see the restoration 
of his Majesty, and expired June 30th, 1660. The circumstance 
of his death shows a loyalty to the King scarcely to be matched ; 
for, on hearing the news of the vote at Westminster — which was 
passed May 1st, 1660, for the restoration of King Charles II. — he 
expired of excess of joy, in the 86th year of his age. He was a 
person of singular learning and attainments, and contributed 
most materially to the revival of the study of mathematics, that 
had so long been neglected. Lloyd says he was a person of 
meekness, resolution, patience, contentment, and a plain and solid 
preacher. 

Isaac Basiere, D.D., Archdeacon of Northumberland. — This 
great man was born in the Isle of Jersey, and had been Chaplain 
to Bishop Morton, who bestowed on him the Archdeaconry. In 
1639 he was incorporated D.D. at Oxford, as he had been before 
at Cambridge, and was about that time Chaplain to bis Majesty. 
In the time of the Rebellion he was sequestered, persecuted, 
plundered, and forced to fly, first to his Majesty, to Oxford, after- 
wards from place to place in England, and then into foreign 
countries, leaving his family behind him. Upon this occasion he 
resolved to make a virtue of necessity, and proposed to himself 
the propagating the doctrine of the English Church among the 
Greeks, Arabians, &c. To this end he went to Zant, thence to 
the Morea where he preached twice in Greek, at a meeting of some 
of the Bishops and Clergy. After that he travelled through 
Apulia, Naples, Sicily, to Aleppo, Jerusalem, and all over 
Palestine. He likewise passed the Euphrates, and went to 
Mesopotamia; and at length returned to Constantinople. He 
intended to have gone into Egypt, but was prevented. After 
this, he went into Transylvania, where he was entertained by 
Prince George Ragrotzi, and made Divinity Professor. After the 
space of fifteen years absence lie returned into England, about 
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the time of his Majesty's restoration, was put into possession of 
his Archdeaconry, and died at Durham in 1076. He was thrice 
shut up in the sieges of Oxford, Carlisle, and in a confinement at 
Stockton Castle, in following the fortunes of his Majesty's cause. 

John Harwich, B.D., Prebend of Durham.— This excellent 
person was Chaplain to Bishop Morton, about the year 1045, and 
by him preferred to this Prebend. He was born in Westmoreland, 
and educated in the University of Cambridge, as appears from his 
Fellowship. After being deprived of which, though then in a 
weak and sickly condition, he adhered warmly to the cause of his 
Majesty and the Church, both undertook and managed successfully 
many matters of the greatest difficulty and danger, in pursuit of 
his duty to each of them, and for that cause was shut up in a dire 
and loathsome prison, where he suffered inhuman and barbarous 
treatment, and was near famished, being fed only with bread and 
water for i W3\ OX* al years ; which, however, had an effect very differ- 
ent from what his persecutors intended, conducing in a surprising 
manner to the recovery of his health. Whilst he continued in 
this durance, his Majesty was graciously pleased to take what 
care for him the posture of affairs would permit, and sustained 
him for some time. All these troubles he underwent with a 
constant and undaunted spirit, but at length seeing an end, as 
well of the public as of his own private miseries, he was, (in con- 
sideration of what he had done and suffered) on his Majesty's 
restoration, rewarded with the Deanery of Durham, which he 
only held for a few months ; and afterwards with that of St. Paul's, 
to which he was elected October loth, 1661, and installed the 19th 
following, having also been collated to the Prebend of Oxgate in 
that Church on the 16th of the same month. He died in 1604, in 
the o3rd year of his age. 

Edward Cotton, M.A., Archdeacon of Totncss. — He was 
educated at Christ Church, Oxford. When the Rebellion began 
he was, as well as his brother, possessed of temporal estates to a 
considerable value, and was treated as he was, being deprived of 
all, both temporals and spirituals, by the iniquity of the times. 
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His goods were also plundered, and his family driven away from 
his house and habitation. He had a daughter married to one Mr. 
James Kich, a major under Lord Hopton, who being unfortunately 
killed at the siege of Bristol, his death so sensibly affected his 
wife that she fell into a languishing condition. She desired to be 
removed to Shod brook Parsonage, where she had been born, in 
order to die in the place where she first drew breath, but that 
favor could not be obtained from the intruder. Mr. Cotton died 
about the year 1647. His successor in the living of Shodbrook, on 
the sequestration, was one Thomas Prescott, who came thither from 
Inwardleigh, in the county of Exeter, and in the year 1660, to 
secure his title to the parsonage, took out the Broad Seal for it 
per lapsum; but was again dispossessed for nonconformity in 
1662. On the Restoration the Archdeaconry of Totness was 
conferred on Francis Fullwood. 

William Helliar, Archdeacon of Barum, Exeter.- -He was 
a native of the county of Devon, and had been Chaplain to Queen 
Elizabeth. He was one of the first Fellows of Chelsea College, 
nominated by King James I. He was Canon of Exeter in 1602, 
and became Archdeacon of Barum in the year 160o. When the 
rebels were ravaging Exeter Cathedral, and plundering the 
royalists in that city, they seized this reverend gentleman, being 
then almost 90 years of age, dragged him out of his bed at mid- 
night, and hurried him away to prison, and from thence to the 
ship, because he refused to contribute such sums as they demanded 
towards the support of the Rebellion. In the way to prison they 
threw dirt in his face, and beat the old man so cruelly, that his 
roaring and outcries were heard, and pitied by all his neighbours ; 
and, at last, not being able to endure (by reason of his extreme 
old age) the barbarous usage of the rebels, he was forced to redeem 
his liberty at £800. Mr. Helliar died about the latter end of 16io. 

George Hall, A.M., Archdeacon of Cornwall.— He was son 
of the pious Bishop Hall, and was born at Waltham, in Essex. 
He was educated at ExeteT College, Oxford, of which he beeame 
Fellow, and at the time of his death was a considerable benefactor. 
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December 23rd, 1639, he was collated to a Prebend at Exeter ; and 
on October 8th, 1641, he was installed Archdeacon of Cornwall. 
After his sequestration he would have kept a small school for his 
living, but was not allowed to do it ; although towards the end of the 
Usurpation he was allowed to preach, first at Bartholomew's 
Exchange, and afterwards at St. Botolph's, Aldersgate, London. 
After the Restoration he was made Chaplain to his Majesty, 
Canon of Windsor, Archdeacon of Canterbury, and in 1662 was 
promoted to the See of Chester, in possession of which he died, 
August 23rd, 1668. 

Samuel Hall, A.M., Sub-dean and Prebend of Exeter. — He was 
likewise son of Bishop Hall. He became Prebendary in the latter 
end of 1640. He was persecuted out of the living of Peter-Tavy, 
in Devon, but allowed to keep that of Stokeintinny, in the same 
county. He lived after the Restoration several years, not dying 
till about the year 1674. 

William Hutchenson, D.D., Canon Residentiary of Exeter.— 
He was son to the learned Dr. Hutchenson, one of the divines ap- 
pointed by his Majesty James I. to revise and correct the translation 
of the Bible, after the conference at Hampton Court. He was 
educated at St. John's College, Cambridge, and made B.D. in 
1590. After receiving various preferments he was elected Canon 
of Exeter on July 11th, 1629. When the rebels were plundering 
the Cathedral, and committing their ravages there, they seized 
this reverend and worthy person, and violently carried him away 
towards the ship, in order to imprison him there, for refusing to 
advance such sums as they demanded from him towards the sup- 
port of the Rebellion. He was at that time in a weak and infirm 
condition, and as he was carried through the streets, was abused 
and hooted at by the boys, and exposed to the affronts and revi- 
lings of the base, insolent multitude. One Torway succeeded to 
his living at Cheriton, who conformed at the Restoration, and by 
that means kept possession of the living, Dr. Hutchenson dying 
in 1643 (so early were his sufferings), and there being no regular 
Incumbent after him to claim the place. How long, or how much 
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of the revenues of his Canonry he was deprived of, is not known ; 
but his dying so early in the Rebellion made way for two more to 
succeed and suffer in his Prebend and Canonry, at the general dis- 
solution of the Cathedrals. 

William Cox, D.D., Canon Residentiary of Exeter. — The first 
notice we meet with of this gentleman is that he made himself 
eminent in the county of Sussex by his great learning ; and par- 
ticularly by a conference with Fisher, the Jesuit, whom he battled 
in a public discussion. He was persecuted and plundered of all 
he had, and thence driven to Exeter, where, on the 23rd of 
September, 1643, he was admitted to a Prebend on the resignation 
of Samuel Travers ; and the 9th of May following was elected 
Canon in the room of Dr. Hutchenson. The usage he met from 
the rebels in that city exceeds belief, and is thus related by the 
author of Mercurius Rusticus in the sixty-first and following pages. 
After the victory obtained over the rebels by Sir Ralph Hopton, 
near Stratton, in Cornwall, it was the fortune of this reverend 
person to be despatched on an errand, suitable to his function, 
which was, with some proposals of peace, to the garrison of 
Exeter. When the Doctor arrived at the first guard he was blind- 
folded, and in that manner conducted to the quarters of the Earl 
of Stamford, who received him in a manner very unbecoming his 
own quality, as well as that of the messenger; for he gave him ail 
the reproachful names he could imagine, and swore he would hang 
him instantly. But first, to extort a confession from him, he 
offers a knife or dagger to his breast, demanding an answer to 
some questions which he then asked him. The Doctor with great 
presence of mind replied that he was ordered to deliver some 
letters from the army in Cornwall, but had no commission to 
answer any questions ; upon which the Earl renews his reproaches 
and makes offer to stab him, but finding he could not terrify the 
Doctor into a compliance, he then demands from him the letters 
he has brought. The handkerchief wherewith the Doctor was 
hoodwinked had been fastened with a pin, which he had to that 
time held in his hand, after he had pulled the handkerchief off; 
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and going to take the letters out of his pocket, he put the pin into 
his mouth ; upon which one Major Baxter cries out, " What doth 
the rogue eat there? He swallows papers of 
Thereupon the Earl, forgetting his peerage, began in a ridiculous 
manner to leap, and frisk, and skip, and cried out, Treason!" 
and that he was come to betray the city. And presently, clapping 
his dagger to the Doctor's breast, demanded what it was that he 
had put into his mouth. The Doctor mildly told him it was the 
pin, and showed it him ; but the major not being satisfied with 
the answer, presently flies at him, takes him by the throat, and 
gripped him so hard that he had almost strangled him ; whilst 
the Earl himself cried out, " Cut the villain's throat, cut it ;" and 
offered to do it with his own hands, putting his knife to it thrice 
for that purpose, but the Doctor struggling still put it by. After 
this, others that were in the room beat him about the head with 
their fists ; others scratch his face ; some search his ears, others 
his mouth (stretching them to such a degree, that they put him to 
great torture) to find out papers. Nor was this all, for they tore 
the hair from his head ; and one forced his fingers down his very 
throat ; insomuch that at last he fainted away under their bar- 
barous usage, and was very like to have expired upon the place. 
The Doctor had a trumpeter sent with him when he came upon 
the message, whom they treated in a barbarous manner also, but 
not to such degree as they had treated the Doctor himself. Thev 
were after ordered into an outer room, where similar in- 
solencies were again renewed, and the very dregs of the people 
animated to be the executioners of those barbarities. From hence 
both were committed to prison, where they were entirely divested 
of their clothes, and minutely searched; but no papers yet 
appearing, they were resolved to search within as well as without, 
and in a manner to turn them inside-out, and for this purpose 
prepared two emetics, which they forced him to take, and plied 
the Doctor more especially with posset drink, with an infusion in 
it, to promote the operation, and though they saw the extreme 
torment to which he was then put, yet they kept him upon the 
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rack all night, till at last he vomited blood. This inhuman usage 
brought the Doctor so low, that for three days he was unable to 
receive any sustenance ; and during this extremity and weakness 
many of the people of the town came to see him, as if he had been 
a public show ; and instead of pitying, reviled and reproached 
him. Among the rest, one Lieutenant Down, rushing one night 
into the chamber, asked for the Jesuit, and called him a rogue, 
and all those other vile names which he himself deserved, and 
would have murdered him had not a soldier interposed. After 
the Doctor had recovered strength enough to undergo further 
persecution, he was brought before the Council of War, where he 
complained of his usage being contrary to the law of arms as well 
as humanity itself. He, however, received no satisfaction, but was 
sent to be imprisoned on board the ships (a very common way of 
dealing with the Clergy in those time*) at Topsham, where he 
was almost poisoned by the smell and noisome stench. His wife, 
hearing of his barbarous usage, hastened to him at Exeter, and 
with much entreaty obtained leave to go on shipboard to see him, 
but on her return was herself imprisoned until the ship in which 
her husband was confined sailed out of the river for London, where 
he was long detained and imprisoned in Lord Petre's House in 
Aldersgate- street. It is not stated whether his imprison- 
ment in the ship hastened his death, but it occurred before the 
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CHAPTER II. 

Bishops and Cuthedral Clergy continued. 

Henry Byam, D.D., Prebend of Exeter. — He was the son of 
Laurence Byam, Hector of East Luckham, and was born there in 
the year 1580. He was sent first to Exeter College, Oxford, and 
thence elected student of Christ Church. Upon the death of his 
father in 1612, he succeeded to the Rectory, and on the 17th of 
March, 1631, he was elected a Prebend of Exeter. Upon the 
breaking out of the Rebellion he was seized by Blake, then a cap- 
tain of Dragoons. After a term of imprisonment he made his 
escape, and fled to his Majesty at Oxford, and was made D.D. 
there. He had at that time raised both men and horses for the 
King's service, and engaged his five sons in the cause. His whole 
income, as well spiritual as temporal, was by that means exposed 
to rapine, plunder, and sequestration ; his children to distress and 
danger ; and himself to many grievous shifts and exigencies. His 
wife and daughter were left at home, but being perpetually 
harassed by the rebels, were at last constrained to fly for Wales. 
In crossing the sea both were lost, together with the remainder 
of the treasures which they had concealed from the ravages of the 
rebels. Of his sons, four were captains in the King's service, and 
some of them honourably lost their lives in it. When Prince 
Charles first fled out of England, first to Scilly, and afterwards to 
Jersey, this excellent Doctor attended him, and lived as his Chap- 
lain in the Castle of Elizabeth, in the last mentioned island, where 
he remained until it was taken by the Parliamentary forces. 
From that time until the Restoration he lived in a poor obscure 
condition. However, he survived all these miseries, and upon the 
Restoration was made Canon of Exeter. He died at Luckham, 
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June 16, 1669, in the 89th year of his age. "He was," saith 
Wood, " whilst young, one of the greatest ornaments of the 
University, and the most noted person there for his excellent 
and polite learning, and was afterwards looked upon as the most 
acute and eminent preacher of his age. He bore his sufferings 
with great patience, and was a person of so much modesty that it 
was well known, if he had desired it, he might have died a Bishop, 
which honourable function he really deserved, not only for the 
sanctity of his life, but for his learning, charity, and loyalty, 
scarcely to be equalled by any in the age in which he lived." 

Thomas Collins, A.M., Prebend of Exeter.— He was born in 
the city of Exeter, had formerly been Fellow of the College of 
that name in Oxford, and a tutor there; and was collated to 
the Prebend at Exeter, November 3rd, 1632, on the resig- 
nation of Randolph Manwairing. It was some time after 
the dissolution of the Cathedrals before he was deprived 
of his livings of Samford Peverel, and Culliton. The latter he 
lost in 1652 for " insufficiency," as it was said, ** and not being 
able to pray by the Spirit ;" but he lost not the former until the 
latter end of the year 1657, and the crime then alleged against 
him was his having formally furnished out two troopers for his 
Majesty's service. He was several times imprisoned, and his 
house was likewise plundered to that degree, that they scarce left 
him a dish or a spoon ; and when he was once out of their custody, 
he was frequently obliged to hide himself to keep so. His tem- 
poral estate, amounting to about £60 per annum, was not indeed 
sequestered, but he was compelled to sell that and a large library of 
books to support his family, which was very numerous, consisting, 
at that time, of a wife and no less than ten children, all of whom 
were turned out of doors at the same time. The fright, the 
plundering, and the ravages resulted in the death of his wife, who 
was grand- daughter to Bishop Cotton, and had a suitable education. 
Mr. Collins had no fifths paid him, though frequently demanded, 
nor would the money which he had made out of his estate long 
maintain them, insomuch that a tailor, who worked at the house, 
. « i 
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for charity took and maintained one of his children. Two others 
were taken by two weavers, the husbands of their nurses, on charity 
likewise ; and such of the rest as were capable of it, went out to 
service. The person who succeeded him at Samford was one 
Stephen Coven, who had never received a proper education, but 
was, by his profession, (civil and religious) a ship joiner and 
independent, so that it is probable he never received any orders of 
any kind. After he held the living, he, in a literal sense, laboured 
much amongst them, though it cannot be said " in the Lord ;" for 
he made many things about the parsonage house with his own 
hands, and particularly a table, which was the only thing he left at 
the Restoration in lieu of fifths ; and it continued in the house many 
years a monument of the art as well as the honesty of the quondam 
mechanical rector. Mr. Collins was well beloved throughout the 
parish, but the sight of Coven was odious to them, and several 
ventured even to throw things at him while in the pulpit, until 
they were prevented by the Commissioners. After Mr. Collins 
had wandered up and down amongst his friends for some time, 
he at last settled at Ninehead, in Somersetshire, where he kept a 
small school until the Restoration, when he recovered his pre- 
ferments, and died in the year 1665. 

George Coke, D.D., Bishop of Hereford.— He was born at 
Trusley, in Derbyshire, of a family that had continued several 
hundreds of years on that estate, and was brother to Sir John 
Coke, sometime Secretary of State. He had his education at Pem- 
broke Hall, Cambridge, where he was taxor in the year 1605. He 
was some time beneficed at Bigrave, in Hertfordshire. In the 
year 1632 he was promoted to the Bishopric of Bristol, and from 
that translated to Hereford in 1636. During the rebellion, he 
suffered in common with the rest of his order. He was one of the 
protesting Bishops, and accordingly imprisoned on that account 
Colonel Birch took the city of Hereford in 1645, rifled the Bishop's 
Palace, and afterwards took up his habitation in it until the 
Restoration, and what is more, had a great part of the income 
of the Bishopric to his own use, as well as the Manor of Whit* 
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born, which long afterwards remained in his family. He had 
a temporal estate also in the parish of Eardsley, called Quistmore, 
which the committee at Hereford laid their hands upon August 
14th, 1646, and let it out to a tenant upon condition to pay to the 
wife and children of the said Dr. Coke, " such exhibition as by 
ordinance is allowed unto them ; provided that neither she, nor the 
Doctor himself, do hereafter act, abet, contrive, or procure any act, 
or thing, against or contrary to the votes, &c, of Parliament, or 
aid, or assist the malignant party." And this was granted for one 
year. By this and such other methods, he was reduced so low, 
that though otherwise he was a very thrifty man, yet had not his 
relations assisted him, he would have been reduced to the greatest 
necessities. His hard usage hastened his death, which happened 
in the year 1646, though Lloyd saith " that he bore his sufferings 
with admirable calmness and serenity," and adds that " he was 
a pious and learned man." 

Morgan Owen, D.D., Bishop of Llandaff.— He was born in 
Carmarthenshire, and was the son of a Clergyman in that county. 
He was first of Jesus College, afterwards Chaplain of New College, 
and thence removed to Hart Hall, in Oxford. He had, it 
seems, obtained good preferment in Wales, and being an useful 
man and zealous for the Church, he was taken notice of by Dr. 
Laud, then Bishop of St. David's, and by this means, when that 
Bishop became Chancellor of Oxford, he was created Doctor of 
Divinity. In return for which he inclosed the south yard of St. 
Mary's Church in that University with a free-stone wall, and built 
a beautiful porch on the same side of the Church. Amongst 
the other carvings of this porch was an image of the Blessed 
Virgin with her Babe in her arms, which occasioned one of the 
articles against his patron the Archbishop ; for at his trial it was 
urged that he permitted Dr. M. Owen to build it, and as Chan- 
cellor of the University, connived at it when it was finished. He 
was promoted to the See of Llandaff in the year 1638. In 1641, 
he became one of the protesting Bishops, and was accordingly 
imprisoned in the Tower, and was impeached of high treason. He 
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continued there for about four years, and afterwards retired to 
his own country, whither his sufferings likewise followed him, 
as well as for the sake of his patron, as for his order and loyalty. 
His palace at Mathern, near Chepstow, was taken by one Green, 
of Cardiff, together with all his revenues in that part of the 
county and elsewhere. His first successor at the living was one 
Henry Nicholls. After him came one Watkin Jones, of Minithyst- 
loins, who, in his own parish was an Anabaptist, but at 
Bedwas and Rudry, a professed Presbyterian. One Rces John 
David, who lived in the Parsonage, managed the glebe, and 
received the tithe, removed a very fine font of stone out of the 
Church of Bedwas, and when himself and his man could not 
break it to pieces, he caused it to be brought under the yew 
tree, where it was used as a trough to water his horses and cattle. 
Dr. Owen died about the latter end of 1G44, and endowed the 
free school at Carmarthen with £30 per annum. 

Robert Wright, D.D., Bishop of Lichfield. — He was born in 
the parish of St. Alban's, in Hertfordshire, and was successively 
Scholar and Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. He was the 
youngest Fellow ever admitted into that College. After leaving 
the University, he became Rector of Sonning, in Berkshire, and 
Hayes, in Middlesex. He was also Chaplain to Queen Elizabeth, 
and afterwards served King James I. in the same capacity. He 
filled other important offices, and in 1622, he was preferred to the 
See of Bristol, and in 1632 he was translated to Lichfield. He 
was one of the twelve protesting Bishops, and delivered a most 
eloquent address on that occasion, which was afterwards printed, 
at the bar of the House of Commons. But all in vain, for he was, 
notwithstanding, sent to the Tower, where he continued eighteen 
weeks a prisoner. Having obtained his liberty, ho retired to the 
Castle of Ecclcshall, in Staffordshire, the seat of his Bishopric, 
which ho defended for his Majesty against the forces under Sir 
William Brereton, for some time, and died during the siege, which 
was about the middle of 1643. He devoted half of his estate to 
his Majesty's service. Lloyd sap he was one of the strictest 
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Bishops that ever served in that See ; that he was a man of benevo- 
lence, integrity, and moderation ; and that his virtues were such 
that the vices, and not the men, of the times were his enemies. 

Griffith Higgs, D.D., Dean of St. David's. — He was born at 
Stoke, near Henley, in Oxfordshire ; was sent to St. John's Col- 
lege, Oxford, and was thence elected Fellow of Merton College, 
in that University, where he was afterwards Proctor. In the year 
1627, he was sent by his Majesty to the Hague to attend the 
Queen of Bohemia as her Chaplain, in whose service he continued 
for twelve years, and during some part of it, was created D.D., at 
Leyden, by the learned Ilivett. On being called home Dr. Laud 
gave him the living of Cliflf, as well as the chantry of St. David's, 
after which he had the Deanery conferred upon him, and was 
likewise Chaplain to his Majesty. Upon the breaking out of the 
Rebellion he lost all his preferments, and was also plundered of a 
very valuable library. His successor in the living of Cliflf was 
Dr. Annesley. Dr. Higgs, after his sequestration, retired to the 
place of his nativity, where he spent the remainder of his life in 
great piety and devotion. He had in his youthful days been 
esteemed the flower of his College, and his legacies at his death 
sufficiently testify his great piety; for he gave £5 to the Church of 
Stoke ; £100 to buy land for the poor of that town ; and £600 to 
purchase a maintenance for a schoolmaster there. He gave also 
several books to the public library at Oxford ; was a benefactor to 
St. John's College there ; and more especially to that of Merton, 
to which he bequeathed all his library. But it having for the 
great part been plundered in the time of the Rebellion and lodged 
in the library of Stafford, the College was not able to recover it. 
From the above the reader will easily believe, if he was (as he 
seems to have been) the person sequestered from the Rectory of 
Cliff, the story in the " Abridgment" of his having been 
notoriously scandalous in his life and conversation, to be a detes- 
table calumny. 

W. Higgins, D.D., Archdeacon of Lichfield.— Nothing more is 
known of this excellent person, for such he undoubtedly was, than 
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what concerns his suffeiings, as given by his son, Mr. Robert Higgins, 
in whose own words the account shall be given to the reader. He 
says, "At the beginning of the wars, when Lord Brook's forces 
took Lichfield Close, he was driven from his house in the Close, 
and forced to fly to the King's army for safety. After the battle 
of Edge Hill he was taken prisoner and carried to Coventry, 
where he was put under the marshal's hands, and suffered close 
imprisonment a quarter of a year, and then purchased his release 
at a dear rate. Soon after they seized upon all the revenue of his 
preferments excepting Stoke Parsonage, besides all his goods and 
books which he had at Lichfield ; whereupon he was tossed from 
place to place where he could get any abiding for himself, his 
wife and children not being suffered to abide at Stoke, nor any 
of his family, but only suffered to keep a Curate there, and 
receive some small profit from it; until, at length, settling at 
Pansbury, the committee intended to imprison him again, but 
having been informed of it by a friend, he made his escape to 
Bridgnorth, and afterwards to Lichfield Close, where he continued 
until the end of that great and terrible siege, being several times in 
great danger of losing his life. Once above the rest, a mortar piece, a 
drake and a musket were discharged at him as he came from prayers. 
I was then at his back, but, blessed be God, we had no harm. At 
that time the committee seized upon Stoke Parsonage, and forced my 
mother to rent the Parsonage at a hard rack, and to pay the rent 
monthly. This continued until after the siege, at which time, my 
father having gone to London to compound for the sequestration 
of the Parsonage, there came one Mr. Campian with a troop of 
horse to turn my mother, her children, and her goods out of 
doors, giving a strict command that none should meddle with them, 
or receive her or her children into their houses, so that we should 
have lain all night out of doors, but that a poor cottager at Stoke 
Heath took pity on her, and took her in, and relieved her 
with what he had, she having nothing left. Suddenly after this 
dispossession my father returned from London, having nothing 
prevailed there; and with a sad heart, finding her in this 
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condition, he knew not where to lodge that night, he was 
in such extreme want. At last one Thomas Burrows took 
him into his house, and sent for my mother and one daughter 
to him, whom he maintained a quarter of a year or more out 
of his charity. Likewise the other children were taken hy other 
good people. But at length there came an edict forth that the 
delinquents (for so they called them) should have a fifth part of 
their parsonages, if they would go to London to sue for it to the 
committee appointed for that purpose. So my father and mother 
took that long and tedious journey, leaving their children to the 
charity of those whom they were with, having nothing to support 
them hut the charity of well disposed christians. At length coming 
thither, and after a long waiting (living strangely hy God's 
providence, as I often have heard them say, that when they had one 
meal they knew not where to have the next) they obtained an 
order for the fifth part, which, according to Mr. Campian's 
conscience, was £15 per annum, it not being the seventh pa&. 
But there was no contending against it. So they took their chil- 
dren to them again, being willing to ease their friends as much as 
they could, endeavouring to live according to that small allowance, 
and teaching some children, which went very hard with my 
father, he being a very infirm man and troubled with stone and 
gout very much. But they made a hard shift to live, until at 
length there were lieutenant-generals placed in every county, 
who silenced him not only from preaching, but also from teaching 
school, which brought extreme poverty upon him, insomuch that 
had it not been for the benevolence of good people, especially Sir 
Richard Leveson, of Trenthara, Esquire; Oflftey, of Madely 
Manor, Esquire ; Manwaring of Whitmore, in whose lordship 
we lived, and who filled our hungry stomachs when we knew not 
where to have a morsel of bread ; I think that we should have 
been famished or starved. I myself not having tasted a bit of 
bread for two or three days, have been glad to satisfy my 
hunger by eating crabs and feeding on the fruits of the hedges, 
which I did as if they had been dainties, so extreme was my 
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hunger ; we distributing what little we had betwixt my mother 
and the smaller children, they being not so well able to endure the 
sharp biting of famine as we were. Thus was he who by his 
learning and good abilities had attained to such dignities in the 
Church, brought by these usurping tyrants to a morsel of bread, to 
the utter undoing of his children and their posterity; he living but 
a few years after his Majesty's Restoration and so not having 
time to recover what he had lost, nor to provide for his ruined 
family." 

John Arnway, D.D., Archdeacon of Coventry. — He was 
born in Shropshire, and educated at St. Edmund's Hall, in 
Oxford. He was a very early sufferer in the Rebellion, about 
the beginning of which he was Archdeacon of "Salop, but upon 
the promotion of Dr. Brownrigg to the See of Exeter, the 
Archdeaconry of Coventry was conferred upon him. He was 
driven from his living at Hodnet, by the garrison of Wem, 
and then betook himself to the King at Oxford, where he 
was made D.D. Two of his successors in that living were 
Francis Bowy and one Peartree ; the latter of whom is reported to 
have been a pedlar. His persecution from the party was very 
severe, and the preferments he left for his Majesty's service very 
considerable. Besides which he was also plundered, particularly 
of his books and papers, which he could never after recover; 
imprisoned ; very ill used ; and by these and such like means 
driven first to the Hague, and from thence, by pressing necessity, 
to Virginia. He hath himself related his sufferings in two little 
pieces entitled " The Tablet," &c, and "An Alarm," &c, which he 
wrote. In the preface to the reader in one of them he says, " He 
quitted a large fortune (of which he did not repent in his 
extremest penury) to serve that good Prince, King Charles I., and 
was as ready to hazard himself to enthrone his son." And in page 
88 he says, " Though I was urged by drawn swords and bloody 
halberts to serve the idols (meaning the Covenant), I yet infinitely 
more bless God for the deliverance of my soul from the idolatry 
thereof, than my body from the peril of imprisonment, navigation, 
— ■> . 
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sickness, and the desert wherein I sojourn; the three first of 
which I escaped very narrowly. They offered me restitution of 
£400 per annum, sweetened with the commendation of my 
abilities, to bow to it, in swallowing the Oath and Covenant; 
but Christ's rejection of hwc omnia dabo, teaching me not to 
sell myself to work wickedness, but to abhor presentations 
upon Simoniacal contracts, I replied, I had rather cast my 
stuff and tackling all overboard to save my passenger and 
pinnace (soul and body), than sink my passenger and pinnace 
to preserve my stuff and tackling." And again, page 117» 
"Not to speak of their other hard usage, granting me not a 
Bible of my library to comfort me, nor a sheaf of my means to 
nourish me, nor a suit of my clothes to cover me, nor use of com- 
mon air to refresh me, but banishing me the country, because I 
would not be perjured with them ; they haled me out of prison in 
the dead of the night to tax me of Papistry , the undeserved livery 
they gave to all true subjects and good christians ; who, had their 
minds been unsettled in religion, haply might have thought the 
furthest remove from them the nearest approach to God ; and so 
been sooner turned by their opposition than the arguments of 
Bellarmine." God was not pleased to let him survive his 
troubles, and sec the restoration of the Church and Monarchy, but 
he died under his banishment in Virginia, about the year 1653, 
if Wood conjectures right. He was a worthy and excellent man, 
and charitable to the greatest degree. He yearly clothed a cer- 
tain number of poor old people (supposed to be twelve), and dined 
as many every Sunday at his table. And his loyalty kept pace 
with his charity, for he furnished out no less than eight troopers 
for his Majesty's service ; which alone is sufficient to account for 
the true reason of all his troubles. 

Giles Thorn, B.D., Archdeacon of Bucks.— He was of Baliol 
College, Oxford, and was made D.D. of that house in 1661. He 
succeeded Mr. Newell in the Archdeaconry, and was the second 
who suffered in that office. He was Rector of St. Cuthbert's, in 
Bedfordshire, and was apprehended in his Parish Church ira- 
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mediately after coming out of the pulpit, having preached thrice 
that day, by a party of Lord St. John's troopers ; who, in a very 
boisterous manner, hurried him off to a public-house, not allowing 
him so much as to go and see his own family, or any of them to 
come near him. The next day they carried him to London, where, 
after remaining there three weeks in the hands of the messenger, 
he was brought to his trial at the bar of the House of Lords, at 
which time he was questioned for some things which he had 
preached nine years before, and the witnesses brought against him 
so well remembered what they had to say, that they were fain to 
read their depositions out of papers. But he so thoroughly acquit- 
ted himself that the Lords pronounced him innocent. However, 
on the pretence of having a more material witness against him 
in the country, he was committed to the Fleet for about three 
weeks more; when the witness appearing, he was sent to be 
examined by a clerk, contrary to the rules of the court ; and it 
was with much difficulty Mr. Thorn could obtain a copy of the 
deposition, which, after all, was in substance the same with his 
former accusation. Hereupon he was forced to petition the House 
for a sentence, and after an expensive attendance of many days 
more, he obtained a second hearing ; when the matter of the first 
accusation was wholly answered, and so dropped ; and instead of 
it, a noble lord insisted upon this, that he was of a malignant 
spirit, had great interest among his people, and, if permitted to 
return to them, might much prejudice the good old cause ; where- 
upon he was remanded to the Fleet. After which time, upon 
repeated petitions that he might either be heard or bailed, and by 
all the applications he could possibly make, he could not obtain 
his liberty, nor so much as get his petitions read ; upon which his 
parishioners tried what weight their earnest desires might have with 
the House, and sent up a petition subscribed with three hundred 
names, praying that he might be brought to a trial, and either 
acquitted or condemned ; but this petition had as little effect as 
any of his own. How long after he continued in prison, or any- 
thing more about him, is not known ; but it may be added that his 
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persecution was chiefly occasioned by a private spleen and revenge 
from the famous Sir Samuel Luke, the Don Quixote of Butler's 
immortal poem, which has doomed him to perpetual infamy (if 
wit and poetry shall continue to be valued, as undoubtedly they 
will) whilst the world lasts. 

John Hackett, D.D., Archdeacon of Bedford. — He was born 
in the city of London, but his father was a Scotchman. He had 
his education in Westminster School, where his genius first dis- 
covered itself, and recommended him in a peculiar manner, not 
only to the master, but to Dr. Lan. Andrews, then Dean of West- 
minster, who both patronised him in the University and directed 
his studies. From this school he was elected to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Dr. Neville, the master of the house, having been so 
extremely taken with him, that he declared he should go to Cam- 
bridge, or else he would carry him there on his back. Soon after 
he came to the University, he so much distinguished himself by 
his painful studies, sober life, and great proficiency in learning, 
that he was elected Fellow of the house as soon as ever he 
became capable of it according to the statute; after which he 
became a noted tutor, and had the care of the young gentlemen of 
some of the best families in England. Some time after he was 
M.A., Dr. John Williams, then Bishop of Lincoln (having 
observed his great learning), took him for his Chaplain, and after- 
wards recommended him to his Majesty to serve in the same 
capacity. Soon after which he was presented to St. Andrew's, 
Holborn, as likewise to the Rectory of Cheame, in Surrey, 
upon one or the other of which he was constantly resident [twice 
as much, said Dr. Holdsworth, as any Puritan he knew] till the 
breaking out of the Rebellion. Nor was he less diligent in the 
discharge of his duty in this Archdeaconry ; to which he con- 
stantly repaired once every year, and took especial care to exhort 
his Clergy to a strict observance of the orders of the Church. 
Whilst he was at St. Andrew's, Holborn, he had collected several 
thousand pounds for the repair of that old, decayed Church, but 
the Rebellion breaking out soon after, that money (as well as that 
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which was collected for the repair of St. Paul's Cathedral) fell 
into the hands of the prevailing party, who put it to a suitahle 
use, supporting their Rebellion by sacrilege. Whilst the 
confusions were yet growing, he was named one of the committee 
(with a great many others of the most eminent Bishops and 
Divines) to consider the reforming of the Liturgy, in hopes to dis- 
pel the cloud that was then hanging over the Church; but 
nothing less than root and branch being sufficient to satisfy that 
party, the project miscarried ; and on the contrary a bill was set 
on foot to abolish Episcopacy, Cathedrals, &c. At which time the 
Clergy were allowed a favour not then common, which was to 
speak for themselves, and Dr. Hackett was chosen by them for 
their spokesman, which office he discharged both to the satisfac- 
tion and admiration of every one. What he offered at that time 
had so much weight, that for some time it retarded the progress of 
that wicked bill ; and, as if they durst not venture their ears 
again with this most eloquent person, when it was re-assumed 
they allowed him not a second hearing. However, though they 
turned him out of St. Andrew's, Holborn (upon articles exhibited 
by a few of his most factious parishioners), yet he was permitted 
to keep his other living of Cheame, in Surrey, to which he retired, 
but was not suffered quietly to enjoy it, being seized and detained 
prisoner by the army under the Earl of Essex ; and being set at 
liberty after some time, he returned again to Cheame, where he 
continued during the remainder of the Usurpation ; which having 
happily survived, he had a tender made him of the Bishopric 
of Gloucester, but refusing it, he was afterwards advanced to that 
of Coventry and Lichfield, of which Cathedral he was, in a manner, 
second founder ; for it having been ruined at the time of the Rebel- 
lion, he rebuilt it at a cost of £20,000, and at the end of eight years 
dedicated it anew with great joy and solemnity. He also laid out 
£1,000 in the repair of a Prebendal House, which had been ruined 
by the same sacrilegious Rebellion, where he was forced to live, 
the palace being destroyed. He died soon after he had finished 
these works of piety and charity, in the latter end of 1670, in the 
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seventy-eighth year of his age, having made it his endeavour to 
settle a pious and laborious Clergy in his diocese, by his own ex- 
ample of constant preaching, and having been a principal benefactor 
to Trinity College, and the public library in Cambridge ; as also 
to St. John's College and Clare Hall there. He was very strict in 
his examinations for orders, and on those occasions declared that 
he found none greater dunces than those of the Presbyterian 
stamp, how much soever ignorance was formally alleged in those 
times as one chief cause of the sequestration of the Clergy. 

William Juxon, LL.D., Bishop of London. — He was born in 
the city of Chichester ; educated at St. John's College, Oxford, of 
which he became successively Scholar, Fellow, and President. He 
had also been some time Vicar of St. Giles's, in Oxford, where he 
was much admired for his excellent and plain way of preaching, 
which, though it was with great strength of conviction, yet was 
at the same time with a most genuine and native simplicity. In 
1622 he became LL.D., and some years after bore the title of 
Vice- Chancellor. Much about the same time he was made Chap- 
lain to his Majesty, and, by the interest of Archbishop Laud, 
Dean of Worcester. In the year 1633, he was elected Bishop of 
Hereford, and made Dean of the Royal Chapel ; but in the latter 
end of the same year he was translated to the See of London. 
Two years afterwards he was made Lord Treasurer, being the 
first of the Clergy since the time of Henry VII., and the last since 
that time who held that office, which he discharged with so much 
fidelity, integrity, and skill, at a time when his Majesty's 
necessities were greatest, and the clamours of the people loudest, 
that he gave universal satisfaction, and was never questioned for 
his management and demeanor in it. In the time of the Rebellion 
he suffered m common with his brethren, with this only distinc- 
tion, that he was reserved, like Ulysses, by the Cyclops, for the 
last morsel. At the time of his Majesty's murder, he attended him 
on the scaffold, as he had done before in private, and administered 
ghostly counsel and the sacrament to him. After which, he retired 
to his manor of Little Compton, in Gloucestershire, where he spent 
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the remaining time of the Usurpation, and had the happiness to 
see the King and Church restored, to place the crown on the head 
of the former, and be himself both head and crown of the other ; 
for in September, 1660, he was translated to Canterbury, but 
continued iD that high station a very little while, being thence 
translated in 1663 to that place where alone there were any that 
excelled him. His body was conveyed to Oxford in great pomp, 
and deposited in the Chapel of his own College, in the same grave 
with his blessed and martyred predecessor in both the President- 
ship of that House and the Archiepiscopal seat. He was a person 
of a comely, quick, and lively body, and took care to preserve the 
health of it by exercise. He was also of a sweet temper, of ad- 
mirable parts, but of wonderful modesty and humility. It is said 
that few exercised that most christian and distinguishing grace of 
forgiving enemies to such a degree as this most excellent Prelate, 
insomuch that he was the delight of his times, and extorted a 
reverence and respect from those very persons who had destroyed 
and ruined his order. He bore his last sickness with admirable 
patience and cheerfulness ; and, in a word, was considered a per- 
son of primitive sanctity, of great wisdom, piety, learning, 
charity, and all apostolical virtues. And it cannot but be 
reckoned as a singular ornament to his character, that he so 
honestly gave the King his thoughts about the Earl of Strafford. 
At the time of his death he left £3,000 to the Cathedrals of 
Canterbury and London, and £7,000 to his own College. 

Edward Layfield, D.D., Archdeacon of Essex.— He was half 
sister's son to Archbishop Laud, and educated at St. John's 
College, Oxford. March 2nd, 1632, he became Prebendary of 
Harlston; February 5th, 1633, he was called to the Arch- 
deaconry ; and May 4th, 1635, had the living of All Hallows 
bestowed upon him. He was one of the first of the Clergy who 
fell under the displeasure of the party, for Dr. Cousin and Dr. Lay- 
field (notwithstanding their privilege of Convocation) were taken 
into custody by them in the very beginning of the session. After 
that time several mentions are made of him in the Parliament 
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Journals, in several votes, orders, resolves, &c., by which they 
continually harassed him for some years. The crimes at this time 
alleged against him were his having I.H.S. set up in his Church, 
his calling those toads (as they said) who would not come up to 
the rails to receive the sacrament ; and to complete his accusation, 
they also charged him with blasphemy, but what it was in parti- 
cular is not stated. His sufferings were so many and various that 
it is not possible to trace them all. About 1642, or the beginning 
of 1643, he was sequestered from All Hallows, but he had 
before that been imprisoned, and plundered, and was after- 
wards forced to fly for safety. He was also plundered at 
Chiddingfield, and was the first minister that was so used in 
Surrey. He had likewise a considerable temporal estate, which 
was all seized and taken from him. He was sometime, by his 
Majesty's command, sent Chaplain to one of the royal garrisons, 
where he was afterwards taken prisoner, but released again 
by an exchange. " He had at one time or other been con- 
fined in most of the jails about London. The longest time 
a prisoner in Ely-house, and at last, in the company of 
others, put on board ship and placed under the hatches, and not 
suffered to have the benefit of the air upon deck without paying 
a certain price for it. They were threatened to be sold slaves to 
the Algerines, or to some of our own plantations, but whether 
this was pretence or real design, their liberty was offered to them 
for £1,500 a man ; but such a sum being above their poor fortunes, 
it was brought down at last to £5 each, which the Doctor with 
some others, whether not willing or not able to comply with, 
refused j and so, as no purchase could be got from them, after a 
year's confinement, and the worst indignities offered them, they 
were turned ashore for nothing." At one of the times when he 
was seized, they robbed him of his watch and what money he had 
about him. At another time they interrupted him in his per- 
formance of divine service, dragged him out of the Church, put 
him on horseback with his surplice on, tied the Common Prayer- 
book about his neck, and in this manner forced him to ride 
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through some part of the city of London, while the mob hallooed 
and hooted at him. His troubles beginning so very early, he 
lived nearly twenty years under them, and though reduced to 
a mean and low condition, bore them with great courage and 
resolution. He, however, survived them all, was restored 
to his preferments, had the living of Barnes, in Surrey, and 
died not until the year 1680. He had nine children, one of 
whom became D.D. and Prebendary of Winchester. He was 
a man of a generous and noble spirit, of great courage and resolu- 
tion, and cheerfully quitting all, chose rather to stand the storm, 
which afterwards fell upon him, than submit himself to the vile 
practices of the times. 

Robert Cotesford, D.D., Prebend of Hoxton.— He was 
originally of the University of Cambridge; had sometime the 
Vicarage of Canwedon, in Essex, to which he was admitted in 
1624 ; but quitting it in the year following, he was collated to this 
Prebend, September 12th, 1633. He was deprived of his Rectory 
by the House of Commons in October, 1643, when they also ordered 
one Harrison to succeed him. He was one of those whom Mr. 
White, the author of the " Century," was pleased to pitch upon 
for a scandalous and malignant Priest. The principal part 
of the charge which is brought against him, when it comes 
to be examined, is this: that he observed the orders of the 
Church, and refused to be a trumpet of the Rebellion by reading 
Parliament declarations. But to these are added afterwards the 
real crimes of incontinency, drunkenness, and neglect of cure ; 
though by the latter of these we are to understand (if his case be 
like that of most others we meet with) his flying for the security of 
his life or liberty. How well the two former were proved, let the 
following letter determine :— 

" I have made enquiry at Hadleigh, the place where Dr. Cotes- 
ford lived, and at this distant time can only meet with two old and 
credible witnesses now living, that were then in the town, and whose 
testimony may be depended upon, viz., Mr. W. Beaumont, younger 
brother of Dr. Joseph Beaumont, Regius Professor of Cambridge, 
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born and bred up in this town, who assures me that he remembers 
Dr. Cotesford well, that he never heard him accused of tippling 
or drinking whilst at Hadleigh, or of any the least incontinency . 
that he always kept a Curate (which has been the custom in 
this great town since as well as before) ; that he preached usually 
one part of the day, and the other part was supplied by the 
Curate ; that he deserted not the cure, but kept it until he was 
forced away. Mr. Beaumont to the best of his recollection was 
present in the Church the Christmas Day before the Doctor was 
turned out, when he heard him preach in his surplice, and saw 
him, immediately after the sermon, go up hastily to the Communion 
table, and with great resolution withstand the rabble, who were 
then assembled to pull down the rails before the table, just 
before the Sacrament. He even went so far as to threaten to 
stab with a stilletto then before him the first sacrilegious person 
who should lay hands on the rails, though as (his expression was) 
he himself should die or be killed at the altar, which it seems 
made them desist from that enterprise until night, when they 
effected that dark and black design. The same is attested by the 
other person, Mr. Henry Nelson, aged about 83 years, who came to 
Hadleigh when he was about 17 years old, and was there bound ap- 
prentice to an apothecary. He says that Dr. Cotesford was Rector 
at the time, and continued in the faithful discharge of his office for 
about three years from his coming to town until he was forced away ; 
and that the Doctor preached every Sunday morning, as his Curate 
did in the afternoon. He thinks the Doctor never went into the 
tavern, but is sure he never frequented it. He was (and was so 
accounted and esteemed) a very sober man. He declares that he 
lived very lovingly and kindly with his wife, without the least sus- 
picion of undue familiarity with any woman, and he never heard 
the report of any such thing while the Doctor lived in the town. 
Nelson was in the Church on the Christmas Day when the Doctor 
preached, and then went up to the table and did what has 
been related before." Dr. Cotesford suffered very much for the 
royal cause, and never being able to obtain the fifths from 
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his successor, was constrained to take upon himself the practice of 
physic at Ipswich, where he died, a few years after, very poor. 

Joseph Hall, D.D., Bishop of Norwich. — This most pious 
Bishop was born at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, in Leicestershire ; 
became successively Scholar and Fellow of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, and afterwards Rhetoric Lecturer in that University. 
At his first setting out from thence, he had a tender made him of 
the newly erected and noble school founded by Blondel, at Tiver- 
ton, in Devonshire, which he accepted, but the same day quitted it 
again for the Rectory of Hoisted, in Suffolk. After this he 
travelled with Sir Edmond Bacon to the Spa, and on his way at 
Brussels had a conference with the famous Jesuit, Costerus, in the 
College of that society. Some time after his return, he was taken 
into the service of Prince Henry, who himself made choice of him 
after hearing him preach, and had afterwards such a peculiar esteem 
for him, that whilst his other Chaplains took their customary 
turns of waiting, the Prince commanded Dr. Hall's constant atten- 
dance. A little after he had been entertained in this honourable 
service, he was presented to the Rectory of Waltham, in Essex , 
where he continued 22 years. After this he was made Preben- 
dary of Wolverhampton, and was the chief instrument in re- 
trieving some very considerable rights and emoluments of that 
Church, out of such sacrilegious hands as had detained them. 
During some part of this time he attended the embassy of the 
Earl of Carlisle into France, and was in his absence nominated to 
the Deanery of Worcester by his Majesty, who, on his return, 
appointed him also to be one of the Divines who should wait on 
him in Scotland. After this he was sent to the Synod of Dort, 
with the other English Doctors, and was chosen to preach a 
Latin sermon before that assembly. Being forced to return from 
thence before the Synod broke up, on account of his health, he 
received signal marks of their esteem, and was also by the States 
presented with a gold medal. Some time after his return into 
England, an offer was made him of the Bishopric of Gloucester, 
which be refused, but afterwards accepted that of Exeter, and 
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from thence was translated to the See of Norwich, in 1641. Upon 
the breaking out of the troubles (notwithstanding he never urged 
what were then called the new impositions, and gave way 
to orthodox and peaceable lectures in several parts of his 
diocese) he was imprisoned with the rest of the protesting 
ISishops, being voted to the Tower on December 30th. It 
was at that time very cold and frosty, and eight o'clock at 
night ; to which, however, the House had no manner of regard, 
but without any mercy sent those reverend old people away to 
that prison. After some time he was released on £5,000 
bail ; when returning to Norwich, he was harassed, sequestered, 
and abused in the vilest manner. All his real and personal estate 
was seized, as likewise half a year's full rents, and several arrears 
of rents, which in compassion to his tenants he had given them 
time to pay. They came to his palace likewise, and took an 
inventory of all his goods, even to a dozen trenchers, and would 
have entered the very wearing clothes of his children and family 
had he not got an order to the contrary from some then in power. 
These, together with his library, were all exposed to public sale ; 
but one, Mrs. Goodwyn, redeemed the household goods, paying 
the full price for them that the sequestrators had demanded, and 
leaving them with the Bishop until he could repay her. As for 
his books, they were viewed by several stationers ; but, at last, 
one Mr. Cook, a worthy divine of the diocese, gave bond to the 
sequestrators to the full value at which they appraised them; 
and it was paid out of the poor pittance of fifths that the Bishop 
received. Nor was this all ; they kept back his synodals for some 
time, and also all the other profits of his Bishopric. They also 
several times insulted him in his palace at unseasonable hours. 
Once a London trooper, attended by some others, came in the 
morning, before the family were out of their beds, and threatened 
to break open the gates ; but having obtained entrance, he ram- 
sacked the whole house, under pretence of searching for arms and 
ammunition ; examined the chests, trunks, and vessels in the cellar, 
for this end ; but finding none, was at that time content to take 
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away one of the Bishop's two horses, whilst the good old gentle- 
man told him that his age would not allow him to travel on foot. 
And afterwards understanding that the Bishop had some way dis- 
posed of the other horse, he came and highly expostulated the 
matter with him. At another time the mob beset his palace because 
he had ordained some persons in his own Chapel, and had the inso- 
lence to demand his appearance before the mayor. At last, they 
wholly turned him out of the palace, though he earnestly desired 
to remain there, and offered to rent it ; but he could not be heard, 
notwithstanding the sequestrators had it in their power to pay 
themselves out of the fifths, which was likewise suggested to 
them. " Being thus dispossessed, we might/' saith he, " have lain 
in the street, for aught I know, had not the Providenee of God so 

one Mr. Gostlin, a widower, 
was content to void his house for us." As for the £400 per annum 
which was allowed him by the Parliament, there was not the least 
care taken for the payment of it, insomuch that the good old Bishop 
was necessitated, under these circumstances, to apply to the com* 
mittee of Norwich to get it paid, or to order some other main- 
tenance for his family. But all that could be obtained was, 
Lord Manchester's letter to the committee for that purpose ; who, 
in pursuance of it, had taken care for the payment of the money ; 
but before one quarter of it became due, an order comes down 
from the Superior Committee of Sequestrators at London, pro- 
hibiting the payment, and leaving him no hopes of maintenance 
but from the fifths. Nor could he get an order for them, but with 
much trouble, and after a long delay ; and when at last they came 
to be paid, the accounts of those sequestrators, who had both his 
temporals and spirituals in their hands, were so confused, per- 
plexed, and imperfect, that he was forced to take anything which 
they were pleased to call a fifth part. There is an order of 
February 15th, 1647, for taking off the sequestration (which, 
doubtless, was from his temporals only), but it is presumed it had 
just the same effect (that is, just none at all) with the order for 
his pension of £400 per annum. For his " Hard Measure," wherein 
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he so justly complains of his horrible oppression, bears date May 
29th following ; and he mentions not one word there of anything 
being restored to him. Instead of it, he gives this further instance of 
their outrages, and most unparalleled injustice. " They were not 
ashamed," he says, "after they had taken away and sold all 
my goods and personal estate, to come to me for assessments and 
monthly payments for that estate which they had taken, and took 
distresses from me upon my most just denial, and vehemently 
required me to find the wonted arms of my predecessors, when 
they had left me nothing." After this he retired to a little 
estate, which he rented, near Norwich ; where, however, under 
all his sufferings, he distributed a weekly charity out of 
that little that was left him, to a certain number of poor 
widows, and kept a weekly fast with his whole family for 
the safety of his Majesty's person, until they had bar- 
barously murdered him before his own palace gate. Several 
other things have been told of his sufferings, his great patience in 
his last afflicting sickness, his punctually fortelling the night of 
his death, and giving orders for the time of his funeral ; but they 
are too long to be related in this place. His death happened in 
the year 1656, in the 82nd year of his age. He was a person of 
most incomparable meekness, humility, and piety. These were 
the sufferings, and such, in short, the character, of this well- 
known and celebrated Prelate ; the account of whom cannot be 
dismissed without observing how very dangerous it is to give any 
the least countenanace whatsoever to that restless party ; which 
will never fail to make such a wicked and perverse use of it, as 
they did in the case of this excellent Bishop and several 
of his brethren ; whom, taking occasion from some of their 
actions, they industriously represented and claimed as their own; 
and by that means weakened the hands of those who were friends 
to the Establishment, spirited and animated a turbulent faction, 
and cajoled the more ignorant and unsteady multitude ; until at 
last they got a party strong enough to pull those very Bishops 
themselves (under their own pretended umbrage and authority), 
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as well as the rest of their order, and the whole hierarchy, down 
to the ground. Would to God those who now value themselves 
so much upon their moderation, did but seriously consider of this 
matter. For it is altogether insufficient to say, that many of 
those moderate men (as they love to call themselves), wish sin- 
cerely well to the Church of England ; and that probably some of 
them are ready to suffer in defence of the constitution, should 
there be an occasion ; because that is the very matter now before 
us, and sad experience in the case of this most pious Bishop, as 
in that of Archbishop Usher, the Bishops Prideaux, Winniffe, 
Brownrigge, &c, hath taught us how well the party know how 
to make their advantage of any the least countenance and 
encouragement, and how ready they are to improve it, not only to 
the ruin of the constitution, and such as with a just and necessary 
zeal oppose their designs ; but of those very persons also, under 
the patronage of whom they got into power. And, therefore, 
their own interest, as well as that of the Church, plainly points out 
to those gentlemen the apparent hazard of giving such a restless 
faction the least opportunity (whether by palliating their opinions 
or pleading for their impunity) to shelter themselves under their 
umbrage and authority, and leaves them at last no other excuse 
than that non putassem, I could not have thought it! which every 
schoolboy is taught the folly of. It was thought advisable to add 
these reflections to the account of this celebrated Prelate, because his 
extraordinary and most exalted piety (together with that of the 
Archbishop Usher) was a handle which the party took hold of, 
in order to carry on their wicked purposes, more than any other 
whatsoever; though it is manifest from several of his works, 
from his " Discourse on Episcopacy" more especially, and from the 
great sufferings which he underwent in defence of the hierarchy 
and his Majesty's cause, how sincere a friend he was both to 
monarchical and prelatical government. 

John Hassal, D.D., Dean of Norwich. — He had been Fellow 
of New College, in Oxford, and afterwards became Chaplain to 
the Queen of Bohemia, by whose recommendation he was made Pre- 
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bendary of Norwich in the year 1615. In 1625 he had leave given 
him by the Convocation to be actually created Doctor of Divinity, 
at which time the Chancellor's letters for that purpose recommended 
him as one that had been a diligent and faithful preacher of the 
Word of God in the Low Countries, and had got a singular good 
reputation with the English in those parts. Sir Horatio Vere 
wrote in his behalf at the same time, and assured the University 
that he had not only gained a singular good report for his abilities, 
but for his pious and sweet conversation also. In 1628 he became 
Dean of Norwich. He died, and was buried at Creek, in Nor- 
folk, during the Usurpation, by which he was reduced to such 
extreme poverty, that one of his daughters was maintained by the 
charity and relief of the parish. 

John Cosin, D.D., Dean of Peterborough. — This most learned 
person was a native of the city of Norwich. He was bred at Caius 
College, Cambridge, (of which he became Fellow) under the famous 
Dr. John Overall, afterwards Bishop of Norwich ; to whom he 
was also secretary, and then Domestic Chaplain to Archbishop 
Neile. He afterwards became Prebendary of Durham, had the 
Archdeaconry of the East Riding of Yorkshire conferred upon 
him, as also the Rectory of Brannepeth ; was made Master of 
Peter House, Chaplain to his Majesty King Charles I., and after 
the Restoration served King Charles II. in the same capacity. 
Whilst he was Prebendary of Durham, he kept such a constant 
residence and hospitality, that for the space of thirty-six years 
together he had not one dispensation for absence. He filled the 
office of Vice-chancellor of the University of Cambridge, in the 
year 1639, and was concerned in sending the college plate 
to his Majesty. In the year 1640 he was preferred to the 
Deanery of Peterborough, but was never permitted to enjoy 
it; his troubles beginning with his advancement to that 
dignity. Soon after the meeting of the rebel Parliament, he 
was voted " unfit to hold any ecclesiastical promotion." He was 
one of those Clergymen whom the party had then begun to 
fall upon ; and by that, and other means, to discover their dis- 
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affection to his Majesty's Government and the Constitution. He 
was accordingly sent for by the House as a delinquent, November 
21st, 1640, and he was absolutely the very first man of all the 
Clergy that was sequestered, which was done by a vote of the 
whole House January 22nd, 1641. The following account of his 
prosecution is taken from " Fuller's Church History," not only 
because that author lived through those times, and because he 
was not much inclined, as is well known, to favour Dr. Cosin ; 
but also and chiefly because it was in answer to what that 
writer said of this matter that Dr. Cosin wrote the " Vindica- 
tion" of himself, which will be subjoined. "Dr. Cosin," says 
Fuller, "was highly accused for superstition, and unjust pro- 
ceedings against one Mr. Smart. On this occasion, the Doctor 
is charged to have set up in the Church of Durham, a marble 
altar, with cherubims, which cost £2,000, with all the appur- 
tenances thereof, namely, a cope with the Trinity, and God the 
Father in the figure of an old man; another with a crucifix, 
and the image of Christ, with a red beard and blue cap. Besides, 
he was accused for lighting two hundred wax candles about the 
altar on Candlemas-day ; for forbidding any psalms to be sung, 
before or after sermon ; though making an anthem to be sung, of 
the Three Kings of Collen, (by the names of) Gasper, Balthazar, and 
Melchior ; and for procuring a consecrated knife, only to cut the 
bread at the communion. Mr. Smart, a Prebendary of the Church, 
one of a grave aspect and reverend presence, sharply inveighed in 
a sermon against these innovations, taking for his text, ' I hate 
all those that hold superstitious vanities, but Thy law do I love.' 
Hereupon he was kept prisoner four months by the High Com- 
mission of York, before any articles were exhibited against him, 
and five months before any proctor was allowed him. Hence was 
he carried to the High Commission at Lambeth, and, after long 
trouble, remanded to York, fined £500, committed to prison, or- 
dered to recant, and for the neglect thereof, to be excommunicated, 
degraded, and deprived, his damage, as brought in, amounting to 
many thousand pounds. But now, Mr. Rows, of the House of 
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Commons, bringing up the charge to the Lords, against Dr. Cosin, 
termed Mr. Smart the proto-martyr of England in these latter 
days of persecution ; and large reparations were allowed unto 
him, though he lived not long after to enjoy them." This is the 
account which Fuller has transmitted to posterity, of Dr. Cosin's 
prosecution, which, coming to his knowledge at Paris, soon after 
the publication of that history, the Doctor sent the following 
vindication of himself, in a letter to one Mr. Warren, dated April 
6th, 1658. He begins it with an account of Mr. Smart, who was 
the chief occasion of his impeachment ; and was, as the Doctor 
characterises him, an old man of a most forward, fierce, and 
un peaceable spirit. He had not preached at the Cathedral of 
Durham, though Prebendary of it, for seven years, until he 
preached that seditious sermon for which he was questioned, 
first at Durham, and afterwards in the High Commission Court, at 
London ; from whence he was removed, at his own desire, to that 
at York, where refusing, with great scorn, to recant, he was 
indeed, for his obstinacy, degraded, and, by sentence at common 
law, soon after dispossessed of his stall and livings. Whereupon 
he was supplied with £400 a year by subscription from the 
party, which was more than ail his preferments amounted to. 
And as to his cruel usage and imprisonment, it was no other than 
fair and gentle treatment ; and that, too, at a small charge, in the 
officer's house at York. It ought to be added, that whilst he 
held and enjoyed Ids preferments, and his health too, he seldom 
preached more than once or twice a year. However, when the 
party became so prevalent, in 1640, he preferred a bill of complaiat 
to the Parliament, against no less than thirty different persons, of 
whom Dr. Cosin could be but one, though indeed the first in that 
complaint. He pretends to have lost no less than JC30,000, 
though it seems he was never worth one in all his life. To 
this Dr. Cosin put in his answer, as far as he was concerned him- 
self, upon oath, and proved it so well, even by Smart's own 
witnesses, that Mr. Glover, one of Smart's lawyers, told him 
openly at the bar of the House of Lords, that he was ashamed of 
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him, and could not in conscience plead for him any longer; where- 
upon the House of Lords dismissed the Doctor, and never sent for 
him more. As to the particulars of the charge against him, the 
communion table, which is mentioned in it, was set up by the 
Dean and Chapter, Mr. Smart himself being at that very time one 
of them, before Dr. Cosin was Prebendary there, or had ever seen 
the country. And the whole appurtenances, and all the rest 
put together, did not cost above £200, as appeared by the Chapter 
accounts. The copes also were brought thither before ever Dr. 
Cosin had any connection with the Church, and whilst Mr. Smart 
himself was not only Prebendary there, but allowed his share of 
the charge towards them, as appeared by the Act Book. As for 
the picture of the Trinity on any of the copes of the Church, there 
was no such thing there in all Dr. Cosin's time, nor ever had been, 
as far as could be learned. One of them, indeed, was embroidered 
with the story of the Passion : but that which the Doctor himself 
wore was only of plain white satin. The image of Christ, &c, 
which was said to be upon another of the copes, was nothing but 
the top of Bishop Hatfield's tomb, set up two hundred years before 
Dr. Cosin was born, and that, too, standing thirty feet high, 
appeared not ten inches long, and so could hardly be 
distinguished by those who were not before advised what it 
was. As to the two hundred candles, they were more than had 
been used all over the Church in any day; and no more were 
lighted on Candlemas-day at night, than on any holy day, and 
sometimes less were set up that night than there had been on 
others. Nor did the Doctor forbid the singing of psalms, but used 
to sing them himself at morning prayers. And as to the anthem 
of the Three Kings of Collen, when Dr. Cosin first saw it in one 
of the old books of the Church, he cut it out himself with a pen- 
knife, and caused it to be torn in pieces ; nor had it been ever sung 
during his residence, nor for fifty or sixty years before, as far as 
the oldest persons in the church or town could remember. And 
in the last place, Dr. Cosin was so far from being Mr. Smart's 
prosecutor, that after he was questioned in the High Commission, 
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at Durham, he never meddled in the matter, save that once he 
wrote a letter in his favour. When Fuller read Dr. Cosin's " Vindi- 
cation," he was honest enough to retract what he had hastily written 
upon the mere report of the party. To this let another instance 
of his troubles and oppressions be added, which will render it yet 
plainer, if possible, to all the world, that his adversaries could not 
but be self-condemned, and act in direct opposition to their know- 
ledge and conscience, At the very time when they were hunting: 
him down, and setting the mob upon him. For "upon a 
motion made in the House of Commons, that he had enticed a 
young scholar to Popery, he was committed to the Serjeant-at-arms, 
to attend daily till the House should call him to a hearing. After 
fifty days' imprisonment, and charges of twenty shillings per diem 
(besides being exposed to the scorn and hootings of the city sec- 
taries, who daily flocked to the doors of the Parliament, to shew 
their readiness to serve them) upon hearing, the said Doctor made 
it appear (some members also bearing him witness) that the 
Doctor then being Vice-chancellor of the University, had most 
severely punished the party (whom, upon examination, he had 
found guilty) by recantation, and by expelling him the University. 
Yet no cost or damage, by way of reparation, was allowed to the 
Doctor by the House of Commons. This is the justice of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature in England." It is needless to observe 
to the reader, because it is so very obvious, what a melancholy 
reflection it affords to consider, that the ruin of the Clergy in those 
times began by an impeachment in Parliament ; and that though 
the Lords had, upon a full hearing, dismissed him, yet the restless 
Commons never ceased till they had by other methods compassed, 
not only his ruin, but that of the Church too. As also, that the 
designs of the party against the ecclesiastical establishment are 
always begun in the persons of the Clergy, and that in those cases, 
even innocence itself, though as clear as the sun, is so far from 
being able to protect a Clergyman, that on the contrary, the very 
doing of his duty in that Church and station, to which he is 
obliged by so many oaths and subscriptions, shall be made his 
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crime. To which it may he added, that the cry of popery, and the 
security of the government, is never wanting among the other 
pretences given out to the mob, though the peace of the nation be 
manifestly endangered, and the interest of Rome undeniably 
promoted, by the very prosecution which they are then carrying 
on. In a word, that whenever the faction prevails, even in the 
great council of the nat on, all right and justice are openly and 
shamefully discarded, the most inveterate, rancour and malide 
succeed in the room of them, and the welfare of the Establishment 
is always the pretence, though the ruin of it be the known design. 
But leaving these remarks to the improvement of the reader, it is 
time to proceed with the account of this excellent Doctor. Being, 
as is before said, turned out of his preferments, December 22nd, 
1640, he lay near twenty years under the vote of his deprivation, 
and about seventeen years under actual dispossession of all his places, 
and banishment also, being forced so early to fly into France, and 
having been plundered of all he had, before he went thither. 
Whilst he continued in exile at Charenton, near Paris, he kept up 
the English Church discipline and worship according to the Book 
of Common Prayer ; he reclaimed some that were gone quite over to 
Popery, and confirmed several more in the Protestant religion, who, 
by their converse with Romanists, had become wavering and in- 
clined to entertain favourable opinions of the Popish tenets ; and 
had also several encounters with divers Jusuits and Romish 
Priests, (once more particularly with the Prior of the English 
Benedictines at Paris) in which he acquitted himself with so much 
learning and sound reasoning, that he utterly defeated the sus- 
picions of his enemies, and much exceeded the very expectations 
of his friends. Nor were there wanting very great offers of pre- 
ferment, if he could have been tempted with them, to alter 
his religion. So very steady and unmoved did he continue in 
the profession of the Protestant faith, notwithstanding the 
vile and wicked calumnies and clamours of the party against him, 
his being barbarously stripped of so many very considerable pre- 
ferments, peeled and plundered of all the moveables he had, and 
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at last driven, like a vagabond, into foreign countries, for being a 
Papist. After these, and all his other troubles, it pleased God 
that he lived to see the King and Church restored ; was the first 
person that read Common Prayer in Peterborough Cathedral, after 
that happy day ; was, in the latter end of the same year, deservedly 
advanced to the Bishopric of Durham, and died possessed of it 
in 1672, in the 78th year of his age. Whilst he continued in the 
University of Cambridge, he was reputed a man eminent for 
learning, prudence, judgment, and piety. His munificence, 
hospitality, patience under sufferings, most christian death, and 
more especially his great charity, are enlarged upon by Dr. Basiere, 
the writer of his life. From that work the following particulars 
are gathered respecting Dr. Cosin's munificence. He made an 
addition of £16 per annum to the Vicarage of St. Andrew's, 
Auckland ; he erected a chapel likewise in the Castle of Auckland, 
and left legacies for the repair and furniture of two chapels 
more, at the time of his death. He founded five Scholarships 
in Peter House, and three in Caius College, in Cambridge ; and 
gave £8 per annum to the stock of each College. He gave 
legacies to two schools at Durham, and to the private library 
there. He left money to the poor, and to the prisoners of all 
the places with which he was connected, either by birth or 
preferment ; as also to several of the country poor. He ordered 
money for the redemption of christian slaves ; and left a legacy 
towards the repairing of St. Paul's Cathedral. Very many other 
were the bequests which ho made at the time of his death, inso- 
much that it was computed he had spent (including these legacies) 
£2,000 for every year that he was Bishop of Durham, in pious and 
charitable uses ; so that he justly purchased the character of the 
most munificent Bishop (notwithstanding he had sixty-seven pre- 
decessors) that ever occupied that See. 

William Cuillingworth, M.A., Chancellor of Salisbury. — 
He was the miracle of his age for reasoning, and the celebrated 
author of " The Religion of Protestants a Safe Way," &c. He 
had his birth, as well as education, in Oxford ; had the renowned 
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Dr. Laud for his godfather, the famous Edward Sylvester for his 
schoolmaster, and was successively Scholar and Fellow of Trinity 
College in that University. Falling into the acquaintance of 
Fisher, the Jesuit, he was seduced hy that crafty missionary to 
the religion of Rome, and prevailed upon to retire to the Jesuits' 
College, at St. Omer. But about the year 1631, he returned again 
to the Church of England, and testified the sincerity of his conver- 
sion, first by a recantation, and afterwards, by the immortal book 
above-mentioned, for which he was rewarded with the dignity of 
Chancellor of Salisbury, July 20th, 1638, on the promotion of Dr. 
Duppa to the Bishopric of Chichester. When the civil war broke 
out, he suffered much for the King's cause, and was forced to go from 
place to place for succour, as opportunity served. But at length 
betaking himself to Arundel Castle, in Sussex, he served as an 
engineer in that garrison ; and was taken prisoner, when it was 
surrendered to the Parliament ; but had the favour of being sent 
to Chichester (and not marched to London with the rest of the 
prisoners, by reason of his indisposition) at the instance of Dr. 
Cheynell. However, " as soon as his person was known, (which 
would have drawn reverence from any noble enemy) the Clergy 
that attended that army persecuted him with all the inhumanity 
imaginable, so that by their barbarous usage he died within a few 
days, to the grief of all that knew him, and of many who knew 
him not but by his book and reputation which he had with 
learned men." His death happened on the 20th of January, 
1643-4, in the Bishop's house, at Chichester, which was the place 
of his confinement. He requested to be buried according to 
the Book of Common Prayer, but that favour was utterly denied 
him. Instead of it, a certain minister of the times stood at 
the grave ready to receive the corpse, with Mr. Chillingworth's 
book against the Papists in his hand; and, after having 
made a ridiculous speech to the company, as well concerning 
the author as his book, he threw it into the grave, and said, 
" Get thee gone, thou cursed book, which hast seduced so many 
precious souls. Get thee gone, thou corrupt rotten book, 
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earth to earth, dust to dust. Get thee gone into the place 
of rottenness, that thou mayst rot with thy author, and see 
corruption." After which he went into the Cathedral Church, 
and there preached a sermon on these words, " Let the dead bury 
their dead." Mr. Chillingworth was a most noted philosopher 
and orator, and so good a poet, that Sir John Suckling allotted 
him a place in his " Session." He was also an excellent mathemati- 
cian, and served the King at several of his garrisons, particularly 
at Gloucester and Arundel Castle. But at argument and disputa- 
tion he excelled in so eminent a degree, that it used to be said in 
the University, " If the great Turk or devil were to be converted, 
Chillingworth and my Lord Falkland were able to do it." It 
must not be concealed, that on his return from the Romish religion, 
he had a tincture of Socinianism ; but as he was a man of integrity, 
so his afterwards accepting of preferment in the Church of 
England, and subscribing to# the Articles, is an undeniable 
evidence of his having quitted those principles. At his death, he 
left £400 to the City of Oxford, for charitable uses. It only 
remains to be said that his death happened so soon, that there was 
a second sufferer in the Chancellorship. 

Walter Raleigh, D.D., Dean of Wells.— This very learned 
and excellent person was second son of Sir Carew (elder brother to 
the famous Sir Walter) Raleigh, and was born at Downton, in 
Wilts. He was educated at Magdalen College, Oxford, and, 
taking orders, became Chaplain to the Earl of Pembroke, Preben- 
dary of Wells, had the two livings of Chedzoy and Streat-cum- 
Walton conferred upon him, became at last Chaplain to his 
Majesty, and was promoted to the Deanery of Wells in 1641. 
Upon the breaking out of the Rebellion he was, for no other 
causes than loyalty to his Prince and zeal for the Church, per- 
secuted in the most outrageous and barbarous manner imaginable, 
being sequestered, and hurried from one prison to another, and kept 
immured in one place, where several prisoners died of the plague. 
At last he was shut up in his own house at Wells, which they had 
turned into a gaol; and after he had escaped the pestilence in 
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many places, was villanously murdered by him -who was ap- 
pointed to be his keeper. Some of the particulars are these : — 
" It being the Doctor's month to attend upon the King, as his 
Chaplain, the committee of Somerset raised the rabble, and com- 
missioned the soldiers to plunder his Parsonage house of Chedzoy ; 
in his absence seized upon all his estate spiritual and temporal, 
drove away the cattle and horses they found upon his ground, and 
barbarously turned his family out of doors. His poor lady, who 
was unaccustomed to such severities, was forced to lie two nights 
in the corn-fields, it being a capital crime for any of the 
parishioners to afford them lodgings. After this, she made the 
best of her way to Downton, in Wilts, the seat of Sir Carew 
Raleigh, the Doctor's father, and here her husband, returning 
from waiting, met her. The King's party, meeting with some suc- 
cesses in the west, the Doctor had an opportunity to return to his 
family and settle once more at Chedzoy ; but the rebels soon getting 
the upper hand, by the defeat of Lord Goring, he was forced 
to Bridgewater, a place garrisoned for the King, for refuge. 
Here he continued, with other loyal gentlemen, till that town was 
surrendered to Fairfax and Cromwell, at which time he was 
taken prisoner, and after much barbarous usage, he was set upon 
a poor contemptible horse, with his legs tied under the belly of it, 
and so sent in triumph to his Parsonage-house in Chedzoy, to ex- 
pose him as a malefactor to his parishioners. The Doctor's house 
was then the head-quarters of Fairfax and Cromwell, and he 
being violently sick, by reason of his former usage, obtained the 
favour of them to continue prisoner in his own house ; but as soon 
as these two generals were marched, Hen. Jeanes (who gaped for 
his Rectory of Chedzoy, and afterwards succeeded him in the 
same) entered violently into the house, took the Doctor out of his 
bed, and carried him away prisoner with all his goods. His wife 
and children were turned out to the wide world, and must 
infallibly have perished, had not Colonel Ash procured them the 
income of some small tenements that were purchased by the 
Doctor in Chedzoy. After this, Dr. Raleigh was sent to Ilchester, 
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the county gaol, thence to Banwell House, and from thence to the 
house belonging to the Deanery in Wells." Here he was com- 
mitted to the custody of one David Barrett, a shoemaker, and at 
that time a constable of the city, who treated him far beneath his 
quality and function, and at last murdered him in the following 
manner :— Whilst the committee of Somerset were sitting at 
Wells, the Doctor took an occasion of preferring a request to them 
for liberty to go to his wife and children, in order to settle some 
affairs which nearly concerned them, and at the same time a 
gentleman of £1,000 per annum offered to be bound for his return 
at the time they should appoint him; but this common favour 
being inhumanly denied him, the Doctor seemed moved and con- 
cerned at it, and replied, that it was hard he should not be per- 
mitted to go who asked leave, whilst others who asked no leave 
had that liberty allowed them for a week or fortnight together. 
This saying of the Doctor's proved an intimation to the committee 
that Barrett, the gaoler, took the liberty of letting some of the 
prisoners abroad without their privity ; upon which they were 
very angry, and threatened to turn him out if ever he should 
grant such a liberty to any prisoner for the future. This so in- 
censed Barrett, that, coming next morning into the Doctor's 
chamber, who happened to be then writing to his wife, he 
instantly laid his hand upon the letter to see it, but the Doctor 
utterly refused to permit him, unless he had an order from the 
committee for that purpose, and so wrested the paper out of his 
hands ; which being done, the fellow slipped back, drew his sword, 
ran it immediately into the good man's belly home to his backbone, 
and gave him such an incurable wound that he tumbled out of his 
chair apparently dead ; but being brought to life again by some help 
and assistance, he lingered on about six weeks, and then died of 
his wound. Thus was the blood of this great and good man shed 
as the blood of a dog. Nor was this all ; for, though his wife 
prosecuted the vile murderer two assizes together, she could not 
get him brought to a trial, but she falling sick before the third trial 
came on, and not being able to attend it, the fellow then appeared, 
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and was acquitted ; and what is yet more, the committee so much 
favoured the execrable murder, that they sent out their warrants 
to apprehend the Doctor's eldest son, because he carried on the 
prosecutions against Barrett, insomuch that Mr. Raleigh was 
forced to fly for his security, and then Barrett was released and 
restored again by the committee to his place. To which may be 
added this one thing more : that the committee likewise appre- 
hended, imprisoned, and kept in custody, till the very hour of his 
death, one Mr. Standish, a vicar-choral of Wells, because he 
had given the Doctor christian burial— that is, in other words, 
had buried him by the Common Prayer. The day of Dr. 
Raleigh's death was October 10, 1646. He was a person not only 
of genteel behaviour, but of great wit and elocution, a good 
orator, and a master of strong reason, which won him the 
familiarity and friendship of those great men who were the envy 
of the last age and wonder of this, viz., Lucius, Lord Falkland, 
Dr. Henry Hammond, and Mr. William Chillingworth, the latter 
of whom was wont to say that Dr. Raleigh was the best disputant 
that ever he met withal. What became of the rest of his family 
is not known ; but his son Henry, after his father's murder, 
appears to have been taken and maintained by Mr. Mallet, of 
Enmore ; and served in the Duke of Northumberland's troop of 
guards. As for Barrett, the miscreant who murdered Dr. Raleigh, 
it is stated by a very ancient gentleman of Wells, that he 
was a renegade Welshman, and not worth one groat when he 
came to Wells ; but that by plundering, and such like practices of 
those times, he had got an estate of about sixteen pounds per an- 
num (which it may be observed by the way, is now crumbled into 
nothing again), and that having married a woman in Wells, there 
was another in Wales, who having had two children by him, came 
after him, and sued him for her husband. Such was this reforming 
saint (exactly agreeable to the principles of the times) whom 
neither murder nor adultery could blemish, but he must be still 
continued in the favour and service of the committee as one of the 
godly. It is said that the sister of this fellow's wife had her 
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mouth drawn back in the most frightful and dismal manner, and 
expired in that posture, crying out on her deathbed that her 
brother-in-law had made her damn her soul by false swearing, 
because she had upon her oath deposed that Dr. Raleigh struck 
Barrett first. 

William Pierce, M.A., Archdeacon of Taunton.— He was the 
son of Dr. William Pierce, the suffering Bishop of Bath and Wells 
(and that relation Wood seems to make his only merit), who con- 
ferred upon him the Archdeaconry of Bath, and the Prebend of 
Cudworth-cum-Knowle, in the Cathedral of Wells. Some time after 
he resigned his Prebend of Cudworth, having that of Whitchurch 
conferred upon him, which we presume he likewise resigned before 
the Rebellion came to its height, because another person possessed 
it in 1643. In this year he also resigned the Archdeaconry of 
Bath, and had other preferments conferred upon him. One of 
them was this Archdeaconry of Taunton, which he was possessed 
of in 1643. During the Rebellion, as he was sequestered of 
all his preferments, so his sufferings were more than common, 
being forced out of mere necessity to marry an ordinary woman 
with a very small estate, and to turn farmer, or rather day- 
labourer, upon it, the value of it being so little that he was forced 
to thrash in the barn for his livelihood, and to go to market to 
sell cheese, and hath been often seen sitting in the market at 
Ilminster with a cheese upon his knees. It is said that he used to 
go about the country with a paltry horse and sell tobacco. And 
this is sure, that he was frequently constrained to go to Taunton 
market with a horse laden with apples, and sell them, in order to 
raise money to buy necessary provisions ; and, to prevent himself 
from starving, was often forced to go at least a mile to get a 
pitcher of whey ; till at last he was received into the countryman's 
house whose daughter he married. A daughter of the Rev. Mr. 
Tarlton, the sequestered Minister of Ilminster, said this Arch- 
deacon Pierce, her own father, and other sequestered Clergymen 
were reduced to such necessities, that she has seen them sitting 
together eating bread and salt, and drinking water, none of them 
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having a penny to buy beer. Mr. Pierce was likewise once im- 
prisoned for being godfather to a child of Mr. Tarlton's, because it 
was named Charles ; at which time also Mr. Tarlton was called in 
question for the same thing, and for his christening this his own 
child according to the orders of the Church of England. Mr. 
Pierce survived the Restoration. In 1661 he became D.D. of 
Christ Church, in Oxon (in which College, therefore, it is probable 
he had his education also), was removed to a better Prebend in 
this Church, and had likewise the Rectory of Christian-Malford, 
in Wilts, conferred upon him, which he enjoyed many years, not 
dying till April, 1682. One peculiar circumstance of his suffer* 
ings must not be omitted, which is, that once whilst he was 
imprisoned in the common gaol at Ilchester, he was forced to 
hang out a glove and beg the charity of the town for subsistence ; 
so it is very possible that he might be in the most literal sense 
what Wood saith of him, a man of lesser merit than suffering, 
and yet be a deserving person, because his sufferings were of the 
superlative degree. However, nothing is known of his char- 
acter, except what is thus hinted at by that author. 

John Prideaux, D.D., Bishop of Worcester. — This most 
learned person was born at Stowbridge, an obscure village in the 
parish of Harford, in the county of Devon. He became suc- 
cessively Fellow and Rector of Exeter College, Oxford, and Chap- 
lain to Prince Henry ; and afterwards served his royal father and 
brother, King James and King Charles I., in the same station. 
He was also Regius Professor of Divinity in Oxford, adorned 
that chair with his learned lectures and disputations, and filled 
the office of Vice-chancellor in that University no less than 
five times. During his government of the College, the fame of 
his learning had brought it into such repute, that it became the 
residence of more great and learned men, especially foreigners, 
than any College in that University had ever before been; 
among whom were Combachius, Amama, Arctius, Calendrinus, 
Zeiglierus, and very many other foreigners, to omit those of our 
own nation. In the year 1641 he was promoted to this Bishopric, 
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but the troubles were at that time so far advanced that he received 
little or no profit from it, to his great impoverishment. Adhering 
stedfastly to his Majesty's cause, and pronouncing all those within 
his Diocese who took up arms against him excommunicate, it is no 
wonder that he not only suffered in common with the rest, but even 
beyond most of his order, being plundered and reduced to such great 
straits, that he was forced to sell his excellent library to maintain 
himself and his family ; and, as Dr. Gauden, on that occasion observes 
of him, he became almost in a literal sense librorum helluo, turning 
his books by a miraculous faith and patience into bread for him- 
self and his children. Towards the latter end of his life, a friend 
coming to see him, and saluting him in the common form of 
" How does your lordship do ? " " Never better in my life," said 
he, " only I have too great a stomach, for I have eaten that little 
plate which the sequestrators left me, I have eaten a great library 
of excellent books, I have eaten a great deal of linen, much of my 
brass, some of my pewter, and now I am come to eat iron, and 
what will come next I know not." By this means he was at last 
brought to such extreme poverty, that he would have attended 
the Conferences at the Isle of Wight, as it is reported, had he not 
wanted wherewith to accommodate himself for the journey. In 
this mean condition he died, in July, 1650, at the house of his son- 
in-law, Dr. Henry Sutton, at Bredon, in Worcestershire, leaving his 
children no legacy but pious poverty, God's blessing, and a 
father's prayers, as it appears by his last will and testament. 
Notwithstanding this, he was attended at his funeral by such a 
train of persons of all ranks and qualities as if he had been a 
Prince. He had been in his time a prodigy of industry, insomuch 
that it is said several persons of his College, who with an unequal 
constitution of body attempted to imitate him, perfectly destroyed 
themselves by hard study. His learning was so very eminent 
that the Divinity-school was scarce ever filled with such a con- 
stant and numerous auditory, as in his time ; being by some styled 
Columna fidei orthodoxy, malleus hereseos, patrum pater, 
ingens schola et academice oraculum; and by others it was 
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said, that in him the heroical wits of Jewell, Reynolds, and 
Hooker, as united into one, seemed to triumph anew. He was, 
moreover, an humble man, of plain and downright behaviour, and 
careless of money, unless it was to bestow upon the poor, to whom 
he was very charitable, until, as Lloyd observes of him, he became 
one of them himself. His moderation likewise was much cele- 
brated among the party, insomuch that he was by the Lords 
appointed one of the sub-committee for correcting what was amiss 
in Church matters and settling peace, and was (together with Dr. 
Winniffe, Dr. Brownrigg, Dr. King, Dr. Westfield, and others) 
of the number of those Bishops whom his Majesty had promoted to 
please the party. 

John Williams, D.D., Archbishop of York. — The account of 
this great Prelate is so interwoven with the history of those times, 
that it is only necessary to mention some few things respecting him. 
He was a gentleman of one of the most ancient families in Wales, 
born in Carnarvonshire, educated at St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, of which he was Fellow. He afterwards became Chaplain 
to Lord Thomas Egcrton, Lord Chancellor of England ; one of the 
Proctors of the University ; Hector of Waldgrave, in Northamp- 
tonshire, and also of Dinam and Grafton ; Residentiary and Pre- 
bendary of Lincoln, Prebendary of Peterborough, and had a 
Donative also in Wales ; became Master of the Savoy, Chaplain 
to his Majesty, Dean of Salisbury, Dean of Westminster, was 
sworn of the Privy Council in 1621, promoted to the Bishopric of 
Lincoln ; and also about the same time, by the interest of the 
Duke of Buckingham, made Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, being 
the last Clergyman that ever had that trust committed to 
him. In 1641 he was advanced to the Archiepiscopal See 
of York and was at the head of the protesting Bishops soon 
after, for which he was eighteen weeks imprisoned in the 
Tower, and afterwards suffered much for his Majesty's cause. He 
was once assaulted, and had his robes torn from his back. He 
was also plundered, as we find by an order of the House of Com- 
mons, dated February 18, 1643, which commanded his plate to 
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be molted down for the use of the Common wealth. After this he 
retired to Wales, where he died, at Glodedd, near Aberconway, in 
1649. 

Richard Hoi-dsworth, D.D., Dean of Worcester.— He was 
the son of a worthy Divine of both his names, and was born at 
Newcastle-npon-Tync, where his father was Minister, in the year 
1590. He was bred at St. John's College, in Cambridge, of which 
he was Scholar, Fellow, and at last elected Master. He had been 
some time Chaplain to Sir Henry Hobart, Lord Chief Justice of 
the Common Picas, and had a living given him in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, which he exchanged for the Rectory of St. 
Peter's-Poor, where he became a most noted Preacher, and was 
much followed, more especially by the Puritans, and indeed he 
seems to have been the most celebrated Preacher of his time. 
Once, as he was preaching at Mercers' Chapel, on the acclamation 
made to Herod, the auditory several times applauded in such a 
manner that he could not be heard, insomuch that he was forced 
to call out to them more than once, " I pray remember the text." 
Nor must it be omitted, that at another time, when he saw 
them throng in great multitudes to hear him preach, he dismissed 
them with the prayers and a homily, endeavouring to persuade 
the giddy people of those times not to have men's persons in ad- 
miration, and to prefer the public offices of the Church to the 
private performances of any the best man whatsoever. Whilst he 
continued discharging the offices of a most faithful Pastor, at his 
Rectory of St. Peter's-Poor, the great sickness happened, in 1625, 
which, however, could not drive him from his pastoral charge. 
During his residence there he was chosen Divinity Reader at 
Gresham College ; afterwards he was elected to the Mastership of 
St. John's College, in Cambridge, as is before said ; but quitting 
it, he was chosen Master of Emmanuel College, in that University, 
and was, according to the opinion of Dr. Chadderton, who pre- 
ceded him in that office, the only Master that ever he saw in that 
house, so excellently well did he discharge that government, as he 
did afterwards the office of Vice-chancellor, which he several 
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times underwent with universal approbation, particularly in the 
beginning of the troubles. At this time he was not suffered to 
continue out his year, but forced to leave the University, and re- 
tire, first into the country, thence to London, where he lay con- 
cealed for some time, and endeavouring to retire from thence 
again, was seized and brought before the Parliament, who com- 
mitted him prisoner, first to Ely House, and afterwards (to 
increase his expenses) to the Tower, where he was detained near 
four years, at a vast expense and trouble ; being, to use the ex- 
pression of Dr. Pierson, ad mortem usque carceribus maceratus. 
The crimes at that time alleged against him were, getting his 
Majesty's declarations printed and licensing his books, the latter 
part of which charge the Doctor with very good reason utterly 
denied : " for," said he, " I could not be so saucy to license what 
the King commanded to be printed ; but indeed," said he, " I gave 
the printer a strict charge punctually to execute his Majesty's com- 
mands." About the same time, also, that he was seized and im- 
prisoned, he was sequestered from his Mastership and Rectory of 
St. Peter's-Poor, having been likewise plundered, as very many 
of the London Ministers then were. After about four years' im- 
prisonment, having procured very great security, he obtained his 
liberty, on condition not to go twenty miles out of London. 
Whilst he was thus imprisoned, the University of Cambridge 
unanimously chose him to the Margaret Professorship, in the room 
of Dr. Ward, then dead, the title of which, and the labour too, it 
seems, they permitted him to enjoy, but took care, by an order of 
the House, dated in 1643, that he should not be admitted, nor re- 
ceive any of the profits, until he had satisfied the justice of the 
Parliament. After this he was, it appears, again possessed of the 
living (at least the pulpit) of St. Peter's-Poor ; but soon after the 
Parliament had voted no more addresses to his Majesty, he was 
again seized for preaching a smart sermon against that resolution 
of the House, and by the Committee of Safety once more im- 
prisoned : at which time that committee did him the great honour 
to declare, that if he was permitted to preach, he would undo all 
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that they had done. Obtaining his liberty again some time after, 
he continued to preach as often as he could get a pulpit. Whilst 
his Majesty was at Holdcnby House, he requested that this most 
excellent Doctor might be allowed to attend him, among the other 
Divines whom^he then sent for, but this was utterly denied him ; 
yet he was afterwards permitted to wait on his Majesty at Hamp- 
ton Court, where he conferred on him the Deanery of Worcester, 
which he then accepted, although ho foresaw that he could not 
reap any profit from it. He had some years before refused the 
Bishopric of Bristol, on purpose, saith Lloyd, that he might with 
better grace defend episcopacy when he had no personal concern 
in the order. It is thought, however, that the times allowed him 
not to be installed. After this, the King again desired that he 
might attend him in the Isle of Wight, but it was not granted. 
Not long after came on the monstrous murder of his sacred Majesty, 
which so deeply affected this most loyal and excellent person, that 
he never enjoyed himself or his health after, but by continual 
prayers, fastings, tears, and grief, contracted a black jaundice and 
other disorders, which ended not but with his life, in the August 
following that bloody January. It is very observable, that when 
his friends endeavoured to comfort him in his last sickness, by 
telling him that he was going to be taken from the evil to come, 
he replied, "No, no, I foresee, from the good to come," having 
then upon his mind the strong persuasion of the restoration of the 
Church and Monarchy, which after happened. He died in the 
fifty-eighth year of his age, and was, says his biographer, a man 
of a " comely personage, of a convenient stature, and a graceful 
aspect ; of a most holy conversation, a sprightly wit, a transient 
anger, but a perpetual zeal. In a word, he was a person of an 
unspotted life, which he passed over in a chaste celibacy, and was 
thereby enabled to bequeath his estate to pious uses, and his books 
to his College." Bishop Brownrigg, who was no flatterer, wrote 
his epitaph, in which he is stated to have been — Prcaco ezimius, — 
S. S. Scripturce Interpres celeberrimus, — Prafectus inteyerrimus, — 
Sancta Doctr. EccL Angl. cordatus Assertory — Divitiarum pius 
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cotitemptor, — JEleemosynarum Quotidianus Largitor> — Sanctus et 
severus, fyc. And indeed the great value which his Majesty had 
for him, and the University's choice of him for their Professor in 
his absence, under his imprisonment, and to the provoking of such 
powerful and prevalent enemies, seem to lay a sufficient founda- 
tion for believing all these great things of him. It shall only be 
added, that he was a person of such great modesty, that he never 
himself published more than one sermon, nor did he print that 
until his Majesty had no less than three times laid his commands 
on him. But after his death, his Prcelectiones and a volume of his 
sermons were also made public. , 

Anthony Tyringham, B.D., Canon of Worcester. — Neither the 
place of this excellent person's birth, nor the University in which 
he was educated, are known. If, as seems probable, he was Rector 
of Tyringham, in Bucks, as well as Canon of Worcester, he 
met with such barbarous usage from the rebels as exceeds belief ; 
for he was seized, with two of his nephews, on the road near 
to Stony-Stratford, by a party of dragoons from Aylesbury, who 
presently robbed them of their horses, money, and clothes, and 
sent them away prisoners to their garrison. When they had got 
about a mile on their way towards it, the small party, to whom 
they were committed, made a halt, and began to strip them 
something nearer than the main party had before done, and com- 
manded this reverend person to take off his cassock, who, not 
making too much haste to obey their orders, one of the dragoons 
cut him through the hat into the head, and with another blow 
cut him over the fingers, and, pretending that they made resistance, 
fired a musket at one of his nephews ; and then rilled and plundered 
them of what had been before left ; two of them withal returning 
to the body, called for assistance, upon which the whole, or at 
least a great part of them, hastened up, and one Captain Pollard, 
without ever examining the matter, made directly to this Mr. 
Tyringham, and striking a full blow at him with his sword, cut 
his arm and cubit-bones, across the elbow, almost in sunder, upon 
which his arm presently hung down dangling by his side. Nor 
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would the barbarous villains} until after a long time, and very 
much intreaty, suffer it to be bound up with a ribbon, which one 
of his nephews offered him for that purpose. After this, they were 
again set upon some tired jades, and in about four hours' time, 
quite fainting with loss of blood, Mr. Tyringham and his nephews 
were brought to Whitchurch, within two miles of Aylesbury, where 
they again miserably abused and plundered him the third time, 
taking from him then his boots, his jerkin, and his hat and cap. In 
this miserable manner, after an hour's riding more, in cold 
weather and on a dark night, they brought him to Aylesbury, 
where the surgeons the next day were forced to cut off his arm, 
the loss of which he bore with incredible patience and magna- 
nimity, telling the rebels at that time that, notwithstanding all 
their ill usage of him, he hoped he should live to see them hanged. 
He had a brother called Edward, who was one of the Gentlemen 
of the Privy Chamber to his Majesty, and lost his life in his 
service, the year before this barbarous outrage happened, being 
killed by another party of the rebels. 

John Neile, B.D., Archdeacon of Cleveland.— The following 
account of this worthy person was received from his son, who 
succeeded his father in the Vicarage of North- Allerton :— "He was 
born at Westminster, and educated at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, 
where he was Scholar and Fellow successively, and was one of the 
seven Johns so famous in the University about the year 1630. 
After he left the University, he was taken into the family of that 
great Prelate, the Most Rev. Father in God, Richard Neile, Arch- 
bishop of York, his uncle, whose Domestic Chaplain he was, and 
was in some little time preferred by him to the Rectory of Bee- 
ford, in Holderness, Yorkshire ; to a Prebend in the Metropolitan 
Church of York; and to another in the Collegiate Church of 
Southwell, in Nottinghamshire. Not long after, he was made 
Archdeacon of Cleveland, in Yorkshire, and by the resignation of 
a near relation he became Prebendary of the Cathedral Church of 
Durham, about the year 1636. All these preferments he was 
possessed of before the civil wars, or about that time ; but because 
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he could never comply with the then prevailing party against the 
King and the Church, he was turned out of all his prefer- 
ments, and deprived of a subsistence, among many other worthy 
men. After the siege at York, he was forced to fly to Scar- 
borough, where he very narrowly escaped being slain in the 
Castle. From thence he fled from place to place, till at length he 
ventured to settle at Farnsfield, in Nottinghamshire, where, by 
the severity of the rebels, he was reduced to such want as to dis- 
pose of part of his library, but after some little time, by enter- 
taining and teaching gentlemen's sons, and some other endeavours, 
he made a hard shift to live till the year 1660. I must not omit 
to acquaint you with one extraordinary instance of the Divine 
goodness to him in the time of his sufferings, which he often 
mentioned with great thankfulness to God. A kinsman of his 
wife's, in kindness to him and his family, had let them a farm for 
twenty pounds a year, which was worth much more; but the 
gentleman who let them this farm was forced at last (in those 
hard times) to dispose of that part of his estate where this farm 
lay, but however engaged the purchaser to let his kinsman, Mr. 
Neile, have the farm on still at the same rent ; but as soon as the 
purchaser was fully possessed of the estate he sent a very surly 
message to Mr. Neile, and let him know that unless he punctually 
paid his rent on the next rent day, he would turn him out of his 
farm. Mr. Neile, on receiving this message, was very much 
troubled, as well he might, this farm helping to support him, and 
also because he could not tell how to raise such a sum of money at 
such short warning. At the day the gentleman sent for his 
money, which Mr. Neile had not by him. However, the servant 
that came, being importunate, Mr. Neile desired him to stay 
an hour or two, and he would endeavour to satisfy him. He 
then went to his wife to consult what to do, and at last they 
resolved, though with little hope of success, to endeavour to 
borrow part or all of the rent of some neighbour. In order to do 
this, Mrs. Neile went up into the chamber to dress herself to go 
out with her husband, and she stayed not very long there : when 
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she came to him again she was exceeding amazed to see a table 
covered with money, brought to him without their seeking, and 
which God was pleased almost miraculously to send them in their 
distress, when otherwise, in all probability, they and their family 
would have been utterly undone. This money came from the 
hands of that reverend and worthy fellow -sufferer with, and kind 
friend to, the loyal Clergy, Dr. Hammond, who was entrusted to 
distribute the charity of several well-disposed persons. There 
was a constant correspondence by letters betwixt Dr. Hammond 
and Mr. Neile, though they never, it is stated, saw each other. 
After King Charles II. came in, Mr. Neile was restored to 
all his preferments, had a mandamus for his Doctor's degree, 
and was made Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majesty, and was 
nominated to the Deanery of York, but missed of it. About the 
year 1669, he was presented to the Vicarage of North-Allerton, in 
Yorkshire, and exchanged his Rectory of Beeford for that of 
Sigstow, near North-Allerton. About the year 1673, he was by 
his Majesty's special favour (upon the death of the Right 
Reverend Doctor Wilkins, Bishop of Chester), made Dean of 
Ripon, where he died, April 14, 1675, and there lies buried." 

Thomas Bradley, D.D., Prebend of York.— He was first 
Chaplain to the old Duke of Buckingham, and then went with 
him to the Isle of Rhee, and the siege of Rochelle. After his re- 
turn he was made Chaplain to King Charles I., and had the 
livings of Castleford and Acworth, both in the King's gift, 
presented to him. He was also made Prebendary of York. On 
the 5th of March, 1631, he married Frances, the youngest 
daughter of the Right Honourable John Lord Seville, Baron of 
Pontefract, by whom he had several children. In the year 1652, 
he writes himself Sacra Theologies Professor, et serenissimo Regi 
Carolo d Sacris, He was a person of incomparable learning and 
parts, an excellent preacher, a ready and acute wit, and of a 
generous and genteel temper. He was sequestered of his living of 
Acworth, and thrust out by one Mr. Burbeck, a rigid Presby- 
terian. Calamy says Mr. Burbeck was succeeded by Dr. Bradley, 
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but, in reality, Dr. Bradley was Mr. Burbeck's predecessor, and 
lived to be re instated in his Incumbency. He was sequestered of 
Castleford also, which living was usurped by Mr. Moorhouse, an 
army Chaplain. Dr. Bradley was a very great sufferer, was 
twice sequestered and plundered of all that he had, and himself, 
his lady, and all his children turned out of doors to seek their 
bread in desolate places. And that which most of all he com- 
plained of, was the perfidiousness of one John Lake, of Castleford, 
with whom he trusted his library, who betrayed it into the hands 
of his enemies. The Doctor published some sermons, in the dedi- 
cation of which is a fuller account of his sufferings. 
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CHAPTTCTl III. 

Clergy of Collegiate Churches, Chapels, &c. 

Richard Johnson, Fellow of the Collegiate Church, Man- 
chester. — He was a pious, learned, and sober man ; was hurried 
away to Lancaster (or Chester) gaol, and stoned in the streets of 
Manchester as he was carried along. The fellows who seized him 
would not permit him to put on his boots, but he was forced to 
twist whisps of straw or hay round his legs to defend him from 
the dirt, and in this posture they mounted him on a poor, ragged, 
little beast, not worth ten shillings. But their malice stopped 
not here ; for they imprisoned his wife, and one Mr. John 
Charleton, her brother, in Manchester, because they would not 
confess where Mr. Johnson had conveyed away his books and 
papers. He lived to return (with the King) to his own ; and 
afterwards preached a most excellent sermon on Psalm 129, the 
3rd and 4th verses : " The ploughers ploughed,'* &c. 

Peter Heylin, D.D., Prebend of Westminster. — The life and 
character of this zealous assertor of the rights and liberties of the 
Church are generally so well known that little of them needs to 
be mentioned here, except what concerns his sufferings. He was 
descended from a very ancient family in Montgomeryshire, but 
born at Burford, in Oxfordsliire ; had been Fellow of Magdalen < 
College, Oxford, Chaplain to the Earl of Danby, much in the 
esteem of Archbishop Laud, and Nov. 9, 1631, was installed Pre- 
bendary of Westminster. At the breaking out of the Rebellion, 
he was possessed of the above-named preferments, and was Chap- 
lain in ordinary to his Majesty. His strenuous opposition to the 
Dissenters had rendered him pre-eminently obnoxious to the 
party; and accordingly the House of Commons, in 1640, ordered 
articles to be drawn up against him, for promoting the suit 
against Prynne, though it was stated he was no other wnys 
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concerned than in furnishing the Lords of the Privy Council, 
at his Majesty's command, with matters out of the Ilistriomastix. 
But, getting clear of that prosecution, he was, not long after, 
brought before the same committee again, on some articles drawn 
up by Mr. Prynne himself, the chief accusation in which con- 
cerned a sermon that ho had preached many years before. But 
Dr. Heylin getting the better of his adversary in this also, and 
being dismissed by the committee, retired to Allhallows, where he 
had not been long before the wars broke out. He was 
soon sent for by a party of horse from Portsmouth, but 
had the good luck to escape, llowevcr, being continually 
disturbed with new alarms, he was forced to betake himself for 
sanctuary to his Majesty at Oxford. Upon the news of this, the 
committee took him in hand a third time, voted him a delinquent, 
and sequestered the profits of his Prebend, and of both his livings, 
as likewise his temporal estate and all his goods and chattels : in 
pursuance of which they seized his books, which were appraised 
at one thousand pounds, and carried them to Portsmouth, where 
they were put into a public library, from whence he could never 
after redeem them. At the same time, ako, they seized upon his 
corn and hay, and in carts and waggons carried away his house- 
hold goods, leaving him as naked as Job ; insomuch, that being 
asked by his friends at Oxford how he lived, he told them, upon 
horseflesh and old leather, meaning his coach and horses, with 
which he had fled to Oxford, which were the only things he had 
saved of all his goods, and which he was forced to sell for a sub- 
sistence. When he had eaten up these, to use his own figure, he 
was afterwards for some time supported by charity ; sending his 
wife to London, among her own relations, to try what she could 
get there ; and travelling himself through the country, sometimes 
under the name of Barker and at other times under that of 
Harding ; the Parliament being resolved, if they could take him, 
that he should follow his good Lord of Canterbury to another 
world than that described in his cosmography. In this condition 
he wandered up and down a pretty while, sometimes with, some- 
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times without, a groat in his pocket, being entertained at the 
houses of several loyalists, but very like to have been betrayed by 
a holy sister in one of them at his first setting out. At length, 
being weary of such a pilgrimage, and having gotten some sup- 
plies of money, he settled at Winchester, in the house of one Mr. 
Lizard, a right honest man, where he continued in peace until 
that garrison was treacherously delivered up to Parliament. At 
this time he was forced to lie concealed in a private room of that 
house for a while, the soldiers in the meantime searching with the 
utmost diligence. At length, taking the opportunity of a market 
day, he made his escape in the habit of a countryman, with a long 
stick in his hand ; but some miles out of the city he met with a 
party of Parliament soldiers, who examined him, and feeling a 
ring under his glove, which in the hurry he had forgotten to take 
off, they swore he was some runaway cavalier, and presently fell to 
rifling him. At this instant, another party of the Parliament 
horse coming by, gave the fellows notice that a superior body of 
the King's forces was at hand, upon which they were obliged to 
quit the Doctor, and could carry away nothing but his ring and 
what money they found in his pockets. But this proved, however, 
a much more tolerable loss than that of his life, which probably 
would have been, endangered had they carried him back to Win- 
chester. After this, by several removes, in 1648, he came to the 
seat of his elder brother, called Minster-Lovel, in Oxfordshire, 
which he farmed of his nephew, Colonel Hcylin, and there he con- 
tinued to follow his studies, to write in defence of the Church of 
England, and not only to entertain, but also to relieve great num- 
bers of loyalists, especially of the Clergy. From thence, in the 
year 1653, he removed to Lacy's-court, in Abingdon ; some time 
after which his temporal estate, although he had before com- 
pounded for it at Goldsmith's Hall, was ordered to be decimated, 
and he appearing on that account before Oliver's major-general 
to argue his own case, one Captain Allen, formerly a tinker, and 
whose good lady had been a poor tripe wife, took upon him to re- 
prove the Doctor for maintaining his wife too highly ; whereupon 
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Dr. He} liu, with his usual courage and spirit, told him that he had 
married a gentlewoman, and did maintain her according to her 
quality, aud so might he his tripe wife. In the meantime it was 
io vain that the Doctor pleaded his case, and accordingly the 
order for decimation was put in execution. It only remains to be 
added concerning his sufferings, that he had in all eleven children, 
but how many of them were born or living at the time when 
he was first stripped is not stated. This, however, is sure, that 
he lived to be restored to all his preferments with the King ; and 
died ut Westminster, Sub-Dean of that Collegiate Church, May 
8, 1063. 

John Hales, M.A., Canon of Windsor.— This learned man was 
a native of the eity of Bath ; but the paternal estate, which had 
continued in the name for several descents, lay at the village of 
llighchurch, about two miles distant from that city. He was sent 
to the University at the age of thirteen ; was at first Scholar of 
Corpus Christi and afterwards Fellow of Merton College, in 
Oxford. He was made Fellow of Eton, partly, it seems, by the 
interest of Sir Henry Savile, and partly by that of Sir Dudley 
Carleton ; to the former of whom his great learning, and particu- 
larly his exact knowledge in the Greek tongue (even in those 
younger years) had rendered him not only known, but useful, in 
liis noble edition of St. Chrysostom. The other of these gentle- 
men he had attended in his embassy to the united provinces, 
where he was assisting at the Synod of Dort, then sitting. After 
this he gave some assistance to Mr. Chillingworth in his book 
against the Papists. About the year 1638, his great learning 
coming to the knowledge of Archbishop Laud, that excellent 
Prelate sent for him, and discoursing with him upon several 
points of religion, did by rational conviction* so fix and settle him 

* Dr. lleylin's account of this matter ought to be known to every one, his 
testimony of it being beyond all exception ; for some business calling him to 
Lambeth, he happened to be there at that very time when the Archbishop 
had taken him in hand. Mr. Eales, being a perfect stranger at that place, 
was glad lo see Dr. Heylin there, having some knowledge of him; and after- 
wards told him with his own mouth that he had found the Archbishop, 
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in the communion of the Church of England, that he ever after 
adhered stedfastly to, and at last suffered extremely for, it, which 
is sufficient evidence of his sincerity. But if to this we add the 
consideration of his great seriousness and piety many years before 
his death, there can be no question made how groundless the 
calumny sometimes suggested was, that it was preferment and not 
argument, or rather that preferment was the argument, which 
settled him in the bosom of the Church of England. However, 
this fact is certain, that Archbishop Laud soon after made him his 
Chaplain, and in the following year procured him a patent for the 
Canonry, which bears date the 23rd of May, 1639, by virtue of 
which he was installed the 27th of June following. When the 
confusions had overspread the whole nation in the time of the Re- 
bellion, this most learned person (though in his younger days he 
used to say he thought he should never die a martyr) became, as 
is before hinted, a noble confessor for the cause of the Church, and 
at last died little less than a martyr for the same ; it being verily 
believed, that had not the severities he suffered contributed to the 
shortening of his days, his natural constitution would have carried 
him on to at least ninety years of age. He was first dispossessed of 
his Fellowship of Eton, and one Pen warden instituted in his room, 
who, being afterwards touched in conscience for the wrong he had 
done so worthy a person by eating his bread, made Mr. Hales a 
voluntary tender of it again, but he utterly refused to be restored 
by the authority of this Parliament. After this he had an offer of a 
hundred pounds a year salary from a noble family in Kent, would 
he repair thither j but choosing a retired life, he rather accepted 

whom he knew before for a nimble disputant, to be as well versed in books 
as business ; that he had been ferreted by him from one hole to another, 
till there was none left to afford him further shelter; that he was now 
resolved to be orthodox, and to declare himself a true son of the Church of 
Kngland, both for doctrine and discipline ; that to this end he had obtained 
leave to call himself his Grace's Chaplain, that naming him in his public 
prayers for his Lord and patron, the greater notice might be taken of the 
alteration.— "Life of Laud," p. 340. After this, any one must be devoid of 
common sense, as well as of shame and modesty, who can pretend to claim 
this great man for the patron of our modern Dissenters and Latitudinarians. 
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of a quarter of that salary, in the family of one Madame Salter, 
near Eton, and was tutor to her son. At last Dr. King, the 
suffering Bishop of Chichester, together with several of his rela- 
tions, retiring to the house of this gentlewoman, they made a sort 
of a college there, and had the prayers, sacraments, &c. t according 
to the orders of the Church of England, in which Mr. Hales 
officiated as Chaplain. But some time after a declaration issuing* 
which prohibited all persons to harbour malignants, Mr. Hales 
voluntarily left that family, lest he should be the occasion of 
bringing it into any trouble, which, however, the good lady her- 
self would most willingly have ventured, and therefore requested 
him to tarry. The place to which he then retired was the house 
of one Hannah Pownev, whose first husband had been a servant 
to Mr. Hales. Not long before, or about this time, he was reduced 
to those straits which obliged him to sell the best part of his most 
admirable library (which cost him two thousand five hundred 
pounds) for near one quarter the value of it ; the produce of which 
he parted with by degrees to many Scholars, sequestered Minis- 
ters, and others who were in want, particularly to the excellent 
Mr. Anthony Farringdon, to whom he was so very helpful that 
he was the chief support of his miserable family. This worthy 
person coming one day to see Mr. Hales, some few months 
before his death, found him at his mean lodgings at Mrs. 
Powney's house, but in a temper gravely cheerful, and well 
becoming an excellent christian under such circumstances. After 
a slight and very homely dinner, suitable to the lodgings, some 
discourse passed between them concerning their old friends, and 
the black and dismal aspect of the times. At last Mr. Hales 
asked Mr. Farringdon to walk out with him into the churchyard, 
where this man's great necessities pressed him to tell his friend 
that he had been forced to sell his whole library, save a few books 
which he had given away and six or eight little books of devotion 
which lay in his chamber ; and that for money he had no more 
than what he then showed him (which was about seven or eight 
shillings), " and besides," said he, " I doubt I am in debt for my 
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lodging." Mr. Farringdon, it seems, did not imagine it had been 
so very mean with him as this came to, and therefore was much 
surprised to hear it, and withal said, " I have at present money to 
command, and to-morrow will pay you fifty pounds, in part of the 
many sums I and my poor wife have received of you in our great 
necessities ; and will pay you more suddenly, as you shall want 
it." To which he added, " No, you don't owe me a penny ; or if 
you do, I have forgiven you ; for you shall never pay me a penny. 
I know you and yours will have occasion for much more than 
what you have lately gotten. But if you know any other friend 
that hath too full a purse, and will spare some of it to me, I will 
not refuse that." To wliich he added, " When I die, which I hope 
is not far off, for I am weary of this uncharitable world, I desire 
you to see me buried in that place of the churchyard" (pointing to 
the place). " But why not in the Church," saith Mr. Farringdon, 
"with the provost, Sir Henry Wotton, and the rest of your friends 
and predecessors ? " "Because," saith he, "I am neither the 
founder of it, nor have I been a benefactor to it, nor shall I ever 
now be able to be so, I am satisfied." Thus was this great man, 
in a literal sense, reduced to beggary ; and soon after what had 
passed between him and his friend, was, according to his desire, 
delivered out of this miserable life, Monday, May 19th, 1C56, and 
was buried in the place which he had pointed out. It must not 
be concealed, that in his younger days he was more than suspected 
of some very loose opinions, which favoured the socinian cause. 
And how much our Dissenters claim him for their own, is known 
to everybody. But it is no less certain, that he afterwards came 
wholly off from both the one and the other of these, and recanted 
these opinions, as both Dr. Parker and Dr. Heylin directly affirm, 
and his own subsequent behaviour manifestly shewed ; to which 
purpose, it may not be amiss to take notice, that a friend of his 
finding him one day reading Calvin's Institutions, asked him, if he 
was not yet past that book ? To which he answered, " In my 
younger days I read it to inform myself, but now I read it to 
reform him." The indications which his father had from him in 
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his youngest days of a more than ordinary genius, occasioned his 
pitching upon this son before any of the others to make a scholar 
of ; and accordingly in hi9 election at Mcrton College, he showed 
himself a person of learning above his age and standing, and 
during his abode in the College was esteemed the best orator and 
disputant that had ever been remembered in it. To his natural 
parts was added a prodigious industry, insomuch that he was 
seldom seen abroad but at meals and prayers. He was withal a 
person of singular modesty, and as communicative of his know- 
ledge as the celestial bodies of their light and influences, insomuch 
that he was always frequented by the nobility and gentry when his 
Majesty was at any time in Windsor ; having the happiness to be 
as much versed in the finer and more polite parts of learning as in 
those which are rougher and more abstruse; and being possessed of 
such a sweetness and affableness of temper, that Dr. Pierson said 
of him, it was almost as easy a task for any one to become so 
knowing as so obliging as Mr. Hales. There is this remarkable 
story told of his exact justice also. Having received a con- 
siderable sum of bad money during his being Bursar of Eton 
College, he stood to the loss of it himself, and threw it into the 
Thames, that it might never after go from hand to hand. In his 
fasts he was always so strict, that he never ate anything from 
Thursday's dinner to twelve o'clock on Saturday, and sometimes 
not till Sunday morning. Such also was his modesty, that 
though none were more solicited and urged to write, and thereby 
truly to teach the world, than he, yet none ever so resolved 
against it ; his facile and courteous nature learnt only not to yield 
to that solicitation. His charity, humility, and entire dependence 
upon Providence may be gathered from several hints in the fore- 
going account of him. These and such other qualities had made 
him so well known, not only at home, but in foreign countries, 
that seldom a week passed wherein some letters came not to him 
from some eminent persons (among whom was Grotius, whose 
picture Mr. Hales kept in his closet) beyond the seas, to crave his 
judgment in several abstruse points. And he was so much con- 
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suited by learned men of our own nation, that he was once forced 
to say, that they set up tops, and he must whip them for them. 
His successor in this Canonry, on the Restoration, was Anthony 
Hawles, D.D., the date of whose patent for it doth not appear* 
any further than that it was granted in the year 1660, and some 
time before July the 18th in that year, because on that day Dr. 
Hawles was installed. There is only this one word to subjoin 
concerning Mr. Hales, which is, that if the party will, as they 
have hitherto done, still persist to claim this great man for their 
own, let them tell us why they starved him, and how a 
champion for the dissenting cause came to live a confessor, and die 
in a manner a martyr for the Church of England. Or, if they 
think they can answer this, then supposing him to have favoured 
their cause, let them say whether he doth not make another un- 
questionable instance how little those who preach up moderation 
will suffer a moderate man among themselves, and plainly show 
that no principles which stop short of root and branch shall find 
their mercy when once the power is gotten into their own hands. 

Anthony Farringdon, B.D., Divinity Lecturer at Wi ndsor 
Chapel. — He was born at Sunning, in Berks ; became successively 
Scholar and Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, and a noted Prea- 
cher, as well as an eminent Tutor there. On the breaking out of 
the Rebellion, he was dispossessed of both the above-named prefer- 
ments ; at which time he had a wife and seven children, who were 
reduced to extremity, and might probably have starved, had not 
Mr. Hales, as is before said, and others, relieved them, and the 
parishioners of St. Mary Magdalene, Milk-street, invited him to be 
pastor there. But some time after he was settled in that place, a 
proclamation being issued, that no sequestered Minister should 
preach in any Parish Church in London, or within seven miles of 
it, he was in a manner sequestered a second time, and turned out 
from thence also. But he was so extremely beloved by his 
parishioners, that collections being made for him at the church 
doors on the two Sundays before he went away, they gathered at 
least £400 for him, which, it is presumed, was the money that 

— 
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enabled him to offer payment to Mr. Hales. Whether he after- 
wards recovered his parish in Milk-street is not known ; but it is 
sure that he died in that parish, in September, 1658, and was 
buried in that Church. At the time that he was sequestered from 
his living of Bray, he was also plundered and abused by Ireton, 
whom, it seems, Mr. Farringdon had punished for some mis- 
demeanors in Trinity College ; at which time he discovered an un- 
common spirit in him, and foretold that he would make something 
extraordinary, but whether good or bad he could not determine. 
Mr. Farringdon was a person of excellent learning, and great 
charity, an admirable Preacher, of great sobriety, modesty, and 
patience under his sufferings, and, in a word, an example worthy 
to be imitated of all. He had prepared materials for writing the 
life of Hales, some of which, if not all, afterwards fell into the 
hands of Mr. Fulman, of C. C. C, but are now lost, for Mr. Ful- 
man's papers coming into the hands of Mr. Archdeacon Davies, 
there was nothing of that kind found among them, but a loose 
sheet of which use has been made in the notice of Mr. Hales 
already given. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

UNIVEB81TY OF OXFOBD. 

Gilbert Sheldon, D.D., Warden of All-Souls. — He was born 
at Stanton, in Staffordshire, and elected Fellow of this College 
from that of Trinity in this University. Afterwards he became 
Chaplain to Lord Keeper Coventry, Prebendary of Gloucester, 
and about the latter end of 1635 was advanced to the Warden- 
ship. About the same time also he became Chaplain to his 
Majesty, and was by him designed for the Mastership of the 
Savoy, and the Deanery of Westminster, had not the Re- 
bellion prevented it. He adhered stedfastly to the royal 
cause, and when the Oxford Visitation came on, strenuously 
opposed it. On March 27th, 1648, he honestly and boldly told 
the Visitors, that he could not with a safe conscience submit to 
them ; for which, three days after, they deprived him of his War- 
denship, and substituted in his room one John Palmer, a bachelor 
of physio, though it was directly contrary to the statutes of the 
College. On the 3rd of April the paper for his expulsion was 
affixed to his lodgings, and at the same time Palmers election was 
published. On the 13th of that month also, the Visitors (and the 
Earl of Pembroke at the head of them) came themselves to the Col- 
lege, in order to dispossess Dr. Sheldon by force, and put their 
new Warden in possession. The Doctor pleaded in behalf of him- 
self, that their commission did not reach him, because it bore date 
March 8, and ordered them to dispossess those only whom the 
Parliament or Committee had voted out before. Now the vote for 
his expulsion was not passed till March 20, which was three 
weeks after the date of their commission. This cost the Visitors 
an hour's debate ; but at last Prynne, who was one of them, and 
at that time present, instead of untying, cut the knot in this man- 
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ner : " Although," saith he, " the Doctor is not within the letter, 
yet he is within the equity of the commission." And accordingly 
upon the resolution of this causist, they proceeded to deprive him 
of his freehold, struck his name out of the Buttery Book, substi- 
tuted Palmer's in the place of it, and withal ordered the Doctor 
into custody ; for which the Earl of Pembroke then alleged this 
reason, that he had not opened the great gate to him when he 
came thither. After this they broke open the lodging doors, put 
Palmer in possession, and then hurried away the Doctor to prison, 
who, as he passed the streets, had a thousand prayers from the 
people. In this durance he continued about six months, and then 
the reforming committee set him at liberty, October 24, 1648, on 
condition that he should immediately depart five miles from 
Oxford ; that he should not go to the King in the Isle of Wight ; 
and that he should give security to appear before them at four 
days' warning whenever cited. He retired to his friends in 
Staffordshire and the adjoining counties, from whence he con- 
stantly sent money (partly of his own, and partly what he 
collected from others) to his Majesty, then in exile, and continued 
his studies and devotions till matters tended to a happy Restora- 
tion. In 1659 Palmer the intruder died, and there being at that 
time a plain prospect of the Restoration, Dr. Sheldon was rcbtored 
to his Wardenship, though he never appeared in person to re- 
possess himself. Not long after his Majesty became actually 
possessed of his throne, and then Dr. Sheldon was made Dean of 
the Chapel Royal, and soon after it succeeded Dr. Juxon in the 
See of London, as he did also in the Archiepiscopal chair of Can- 
terbury in 1663. He was also elected Chancellor of this 
University in the year 1667, and died November 9, 1677. It 
would be needless to tell the reader that the noble edifice called 
the Sheldonian Theatre, in which the University meetings are 
held, was erected at his sole charge, which was that of eighteen 
thousand pounds. He also erected the fair Library at Lambeth 
House, gave two thousand pounds to St. Paul's Cathedral, con- 
siderable sums to Trinity Colleges in Oxford and Cambridge; 
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bestowed large sums annually, some to public and some to private 
charities, and at his death gave one thousand five hundred pounds 
more to the same purposes : insomuch that it afterwards appeared 
by his books and accounts that he had laid out above sixty-three 
thousand pounds in uses of piety and charity. He has nothing 
extant but a sermon before his Majesty at Whitehall, preached 
June 26, 1660, being the solemn day of thanksgiving for the 
happy Restoration. 

Samuel Fell, D.D., Dean of Christ Church.— He was a native 
of the city of London, elected Student of this House from West- 
minster School, became Proctor of this University, was some time 
Minister of Freshwater in the Isle of Wight, in 161 9 was installed 
Canon of this Church, was about the same time Domestic 
Chaplain to his Majesty Xing James I., and some years after was 
madei Margaret Professor of Divinity, being then a Calvinist. 
But afterwards getting himself taken notice of by Archbishop 
Laud, he was first made Dean of Lichfield, and in 1637 obtained 
this Deanery. Upon the breaking out of the Rebellion he 
approved himself a great loyalist; in 1642 was ordered into cus- 
tody by the Parliament, for sending money and plate to his 
Majesty, but he saved himself by flight. Much about the same 
time he was in some measure plundered, and had his trunk seized 
and carried away by the soldiers of Lord Say. When the 
Oxford Visitation came on in 1647, he happened, to the great 
honour as well of the University as himself, to be Vice-chancellor ; 
and discharged that great trust in a juncture of such difficulty 
and hazard, with all the conduct, boldness, steadiness, and fidelity 
imaginable ; for which, October 8th, 1647, he was divested of his 
office, as far as the authority of a paper affixed by the Visitors to 
the gate of the schools could do it. After that he was taken into 
custody by an order of the Parliament, dated the 12th of the same 
month ; and the 28th of December following, was voted out of 
the Deanery by the Committee for Reforming the University, who 
transmitted a copy of their order for that purpose to the Visitors 
their executioners ; but they sending it to the then Sub-Dean, Dr. 
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Hammond, for publication, he boldly and honestly refused to do 
it. How long he continued in custody is not known, but it seems 
he was in hold at London March 30, 1648. Some weeks before, 
the Parliament had ordered the quiet possession of the lodgings to 
be delivered to Dr. Reynolds, with a command to the Visitors to 
put the order in execution, who accordingly had it pasted up upon 
the doors, but neither Mrs. Fell nor any one of all the servants 
(so much were the Visitors contemned by the very meanest of the 
University) had any the least regard to it, nor did one of them 
stir a foot out of the house. But at length, April 12, 1648, the 
Chancellor in person, attended by the Visitors, and these sup- 
ported by a party of soldiers, came to the lodgings, and finding 
Mrs. Fell could not be prevailed upon by any other means to de- 
liver them up, they ordered the soldiers to take her up in her 
chair (not without many revilings and abuses) and earn' her out by 
violence into the quadrangle, where they set her down. The 
same they did likewise to her daughters, and some other gentle- 
women of the family. Lloyd adds, that Mrs. Fell was at that 
time indisposed ; and that when Dr. Reynolds, some time after, 
upon the prevailing of Independency, was forced to yield 
possession to Dr. Owen, his own wife was in the same condition, 
and was carried out in the same manner. Dr. Fell survived his 
troubles but a very little while, for having at length obtained his 
liberty, and retiring to his Parsonage of Sunningwell, he died 
there, February, 1649. 

Henry Hammond, D.D., Sub-Dean of Christ Church, and 
Public Orator. — The great learning and piety of this excellent 
person is so well known to every one, that the less shall be said 
of him here. He was the son of Dr. John Hammond, physician 
to Prince Henry ; and by his mother descended from the famous 
Dr. Alexander Nowell, Dean of St. Paul's. He was sent to Eton 
at an early age, where he soon gave indications of his future 
greatness. Afterwards he became successively Demy, Fellow, and 
Philosophy Reader of Magdalen College, in this University. In 
the year 1633, the Earl of Leicester, who had been much affected 
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by a sermon which he preached at Court, presented him to the 
Rectory of Penshurst, where he discharged all the offices of a most 
excellent Pastor, by keeping up daily prayers, and monthly sacra- 
ments at his Church, by visiting the sick, reconciling differences, 
and by an unbounded charity and hospitality. In 1638 he became 
D.D., and answered the Doctors, when keeping his Divinity Act, to 
the wonder of his hearers. In 1643 Dr. Duppa collated him to the 
Archdeaconry of Chichester without his seeking it. The same 
year he was nominated one of the Assembly of Divines, but sat 
not among them, nor indeed could he, for some time after, as I 
find by the Parliamentary journals, that nomination was revoked, 
though the House gave themselves a needless trouble in it, for 
they might have been assured that he would never countenance 
that scandalous and illegal Assembly by his presence. In the 
beginning of the troubles his books were plundered, but bought 
for him again by a friend. He was also summoned before the 
committee of the country, where he was persuaded, threatened, 
and reproached, but nothing could move him from the perfor- 
mance of his parochial duty ; until about the middle of 1643, a 
strict search was made for him, and a hundred pounds offered for 
his apprehension, when he was forced to fly for his security, first 
to his old Tutor, Dr. Buckner, from him to Winchester, and from 
thence with his old friend Dr. Oliver to Magdalen College, in this 
University. The Court being then at Oxford, his great worth 
soon made him more known to it, and recommended him to the 
service of the Duke of Richmond and of the Earl of Southampton, 
whom he attended to London soon after, when they were sent 
thither to compose matters, if it had been possible. After this he 
was pitched upon, with some other Divines, to assist his Majesty's 
Commissioners at the treaty of Uxbridge, where at first Dr. Stuart' 
and Mr. Henderson were the only persons admitted to dispute, 
but at the second meeting others of the King's Divines (as it had 
been on purpose contrived by the Parliament) were called in to 
engage extempore with some of the Presbyterian Ministers, who 
had come thither prepared. The victory was cheap and easy, not- 
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withstanding Mr. Vines was the unhappy person who had Dr. 
Hammond for his antagonist, and he, instead of disputing scholas- 
tically, pulled a long paper out of his pocket, which he there read. 
Of this Dr. Hammond took short notes, as the other was 
preaching it, and answered it off-hand with such readiness, clear- 
ness, and sufficiency, as perfectly satisfied all the unprejudiced 
hearers. However, it must be confessed the party were after- 
wards too hard for him with another weapon (confessedly their 
own), which was that of slander and calumny ; for they gave out 
that Mr. Vines had utterly silenced him, and made him swear by 
God and the holy angels, that though he had not a reply ready at 
hand, yet he could answer him : which had, it must be owned, 
this much truth in it and no more (as the Doctor in a letter, too 
long to be inserted, made evident) that indeed he and Mr. Vines 
did dispute. In the year 1644 his Majesty promoted him to this 
Canonry, in the room of Dr. William Strode, deceased ; and the 
University chose him for their orator. The King also took him 
for one of his Chaplains, and he was possibly the last person 
assumed to that service. After this he constantly attended his 
Majesty, as long as he was allowed to have his own Divines about 
him ; but when they were turned away, Dr. Hammond retired to 
his Canonry, and, as it happened, very seasonably ; for being 
chosen Sub-Dean, the Visitation coming on, and the Dean being 
taken into custody, he assumed the government of the College, 
and administered it with admirable fidelity and courage, although 
it exposed him to very great sufferings. In November, 1647, he 
was summoned before the Committee for Reformation of the 
University, then sitting at London, and March 30, 1648, was by 
the same committee outed of both his Canonry and Oratorship. 
The accusations laid against him were, his refusing to submit to 
the Visitors' power, his being concerned in drawing up the reasons 
which were presented to the Convocation against the authority of 
that Visitation, and his refusing to publish the Visitors' orders for 
the expulsion of several members of Christ Church. Notice of all 
this having been given by the Visitors to the committee in 
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London, the committee immediately despatched hack orders to 
them to dispossess him and several others ; which, as soon as they 
had received, they marched with a guard (though it was then the 
vigils of Easter) to Christ Church Hall, from thence sent a 
musketeer to the Doctor's lodgings, and made him a prisoner for 
about ten weeks in Oxford. After this he was for some time 
under confinement at the house of Sir Philip Warwick, at Clap- 
ham, in Bedfordshire. When he got his liberty, he retired to the 
loyal Sir John Pakington, of Westwood, in Worcestershire, where 
he spent the remainder of his life in great retirement, lucrubation, 
and devotion, and at length made a most pious and submissive 
exit, under the afflicting visitations of the gout, stone, cholic, and 
cramp, on April 25th, 1660. He was designed, had he survived a 
few months, for the Episcopal Seo of that diocese. It will be 
needless to set down the character of this great person, but one 
thing concerning his well-known charity cannot be omitted, which 
is this : as he had the distributing of considerable sums to the dis- 
tressed loyal Clergy and others in necessity, so he gave large por- 
tions of his own money to the same uses, and yet, to his astonish- 
ment, he could not make himself poor, and died at last worth 
£1,500. As for his many and learned works, Wood has given a 
large account of them. It may, however, be noticed, that he 
assisted in the noble undertaking of the Polyglot Bible. This 
justice must be done to the person who was at first designed for 
his successor in the Canonry and Oratorship, that though he had 
actually accepted of them, yet he presently threw up both again, 
being ashamed to succeed a man of so great and unexceptionable a 
character. 

Robert Sanderson, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, and 
Regius Professor of Divinity. — This learned and pious man is too 
well known to need any lengthened account here. He was born 
at Rotherham, in Yorkshire, and was imbued with a spirit of piety 
in his most tender years. He was educated at Lincoln College, be- 
came Fellow of that House, and in 1616 Proctor of the Uuiversity, 
which office ho discharged with great prudence, and to the general 
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satisfaction of every one. In 161S he had the Rectory of "Wibber- 
ton, in Lincolnshire, bestowed upon him, but resigned it in 1619, 
and the same year was made Rector of Boothby-Paynel. After 
that he obtained other preferments, and was, by the favour of 
Dr. Laud, made Chaplain to his Majesty King Charles I., which 
blessed Prince took great satisfaction in conversing with him. In 
1641 he was employed, with some others, to make alterations in 
the Common Prayer Book, and please, if it had been possible, the 
prevailing party. The year after he was nominated Regius Pro- 
fessor, and the following year one of the Assembly of Divines, and 
it would be needless to tell the reader that he never sat among 
them. He was also one of those appointed by the Parliament to 
manage the fruitless treaty of settling Church affairs. In 1647 he 
was employed and had the most considerable hand in drawing up 
the University reasons against the Covenant and Negative Oath. 
Afterwards he attended his Majesty at the Isle of Wight. On 
June 14th, 1648, he was by the Committee for the Reformation of 
the University voted out of his Canonry and the Professorship, 
having been summoned before that committee on the 22nd of 
November foregoing, but whether ho appeared or not is not 
stated. At that time one Cross was substituted in his Professor- 
ship, as Henry Corinth was afterwards in his Canonry. After 
this he retired to his living of Boothby, which had been put under 
sequestration in the year 1644, and so continued at that time. At 
this place he met with a great deal of ill-usage. Among other 
abuses which were put upon him, the soldiers once tore his 
Prayer Book to pieces, &c, and at length seized and carried him 

prisoner to Lincoln, in order to get one C , the Minister of 

Allington, a zealous and furious Covenanter, exchanged for him. 
This was accordingly effected ; and by the articles of that 
exchange, it was agreed that each of them should continue un- 
disturbed in their respective parishes, or if molested, the other 
party should procure him redress. Notwithstanding this, Dr. 
Sanderson could not live safely or quietly there ; for though by 
that agreement he got the sequestration of his living taken off, 
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yet he was several times afterwards plundered, and once wounded 
in no less than three places. He had at that time a wife and chil- 
dren ; was reduced to great poverty, and in 1658 was in a very 
pitiful condition. But living to the Restoration, he was reinstated 
in his Professorship and Canonry, in August, 1660; and in 
October the same year consecrated to the Bishopric of Lincoln ; 
the palace of which (at Buckden) he repaired, and as fines came 
in, augmented several poor Vicarages, notwithstanding he was old 
and had a family ; which, when his friends suggested to him, he 
made them this return, that he left them to God, and hoped he 
should be able at his death to give them a competency. He died 
January 29th, 1062-3, in the 76th year of his age, having made a 
most pious exit, the particulars of which are too many to be re- 
lated; but one cannot be omitted, which was his receiving the 
absolution of the Church from one of his Chaplains, and pulling 
off his cap that the hand employed in so solemn a benediction 
might rest on his bare head only, so little of Popery did this great 
person (who could of all men living be the least suspected of it) 
see in that practice, or rather so necessary did he deem that order 
of our excellent Church. It is not necessary here to collect the 
several parts of this great man's character, partly because it 
would be so very large, but chiefly because it is so very well 
known. However, it must be added, that modesty and humility 
were two gems which shone with peculiar brightness in it ; and 
that besides his great and profound knowledge in divinity, he 
was a most exact historian, antiquary, herald, and genealogist, 
and had made vast collections in each of those kinds. 

Richard Bayly, D.D., President of St. John's.— He had been 
Chaplain to his Majesty, a dignitary in the Church of St. 
David, and Archdeacon of Nottingham. He became President of 
his College in the year 1627, and about 163.3 Dean of Salisbury, 
by the interest of his kinsman, Archbishop Laud, to whom he had 
been some time Chaplain, and was afterwards one of his executors. 
Upon the breaking out of the wara, he was concerned in sending 
the plate of this University to his Majesty, for which he was soon 
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after forced to fly, and abscond for some time. When the Visita- 
tion came on, in the latter end of 1647, he made a stand in defence 
of the rights and liberties of his College, and was on that account 
summoned before the Reforming Committee, at London, and by 
them voted out of his Presidentship in December the same year. 
On March 17th following", he was by the same committee 
threatened to be taken into custody for not paying obedience to 
such orders as the Parliament and themselves had issued relating 
to this College. However, nothing of this could drive the old 
gentleman from his hold, until the Chancellor in person, at the 
head of a party of Dragoons (commonly known in those times by 
the name of Visitors), and these again supported by a party of the 
garrison soldiers, came to this College in their grand round, April 
13, 1648 ; at which time he found Dr. Bayly in the quadrangle, 
coming out to receive him at the gate. When the Earl was come 
into the College with his train, they went directly to the hall, 
and taking Dr. Bayly with them, there required of him to submit 
himself and bis College to the Visitors ; and that he should be 
obliged to quit his Presidentship, on the very first notice from 
them in swiptis. But the good old gentleman told the Chancellor 
that he could not submit to the former without manifest perjury, 
and that the latter would be in a manner to cut his .own throat ; 
adding, that he believed the answer which he had in writing de- 
livered to the Visitors, relating to that matter, had never been 
laid before the Parliament ; for that he had therein shown, from 
eight several places of his College statutes, that they could not, 
under pain of perjury and expulsion, submit to any other Visitor 
than what the statutes had themselves appointed. He had also 
requested the Visitors that they would use their good offices with 
the Parliament, that the case might be tried in any court of 
England, or any other course might be taken to examine their 
cause, than this of a Visitation. But what he had then said, or 
what he now offered, was all in vain, saving that it put the 
Visitors to such miserable pretences in answer to plain facts, and 
the undoubted rights which were alleged, that it exposed them to 
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the laughter, and probably the indignation and contempt too, of 
all that were present, themselves excepted. However, they went 
directly from the hall to the lodgings, to jJut the successor, 
Dr. — , in possession of them. There they met the Doctor's 
lady, who had brought her children (then very young) with her, 
in hopes to move compassion, if anything could move their Btony 
hearts ; but alas ! to little purpose ; for Sir Nath. Brent went im- 
mediately to her, and told her she must prepare to leave the 
lodgings, and they would allow her a fortnight's time to remove 
her goods. The poor afflicted lady replied that she could not do 
it in a month, because her children were sick of the ague ; upon 
which they were so merciful as to allow her a fortnight longer, 

but withal declared President, and possessed of the 

lodgings. And here must \e added a pleasant passage which 
happened on that melancholy occasion. The old Doctor, in the 
heat of discourse, under these unheard of and barefaced oppres- 
sions, had said, " By my faith at which the godly Sir William 
Cobbe cried out in astonishment, " Blasphemy ! O horrible 
blasphemy ! " "Whereupon the old gentleman desired to know 
what was the matter ; what was it he had said. " Why," saith 
Cobbe, " he hath sworn by his faith, when faith is not his own." 
" Say you so, Sir William," replied the Doctor ; " but with your 
good leave, I do not know what is my own, if faith be not ; and I 
doubt, Sir William, you will come but lamely off, when you are to 
be saved, if you depend upon another's faith." " No," said Cobbe, 
" faith is not your own, it is the gift of God." "Alas, Sir William," 
returned the old gentleman, " how much a wise man may be mis- 
taken ! For that very reason it is my own ; for what gives a man 
a fuller and more unquestionable right to anything than a free 
gift?" Such was the exquisite hypocrisy of those times and 
saints, who, though they came to commit the most outrageous 
robbery and oppression imaginable, yet were their consciences so 
very tender that they could not, without astonishment, hear a 
man swear by his faith. But to proceed with the account of Dr. 
Bayly, who was not actually dispossessed at this time neither, but 
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continued in the lodging some weeks longer than the Visitors 
had allowed him, till the patience of the person whom the com- 
mittee had appointed was quite worn out, and at length he came 
to the College, broke open the lodgings, and took possession of 
them by downright force, June 2, 1648. Nor must one circum- 
stance of his sufferings, which renders them barbarous in a very- 
peculiar manner, be omitted ; which was, that one of the greatest 
persons concerned in them, as well in point of quality as malice, 
afterwards boasted, with pleasure and delight, that he had turned 
out by force Dr. Bayly, his wife, and six pretty children from St. 
John's. He was restored to his College in the latter end of July, 
1660, as also to his Deanery, and no doubt to his Prebend of St. 
Paul's. He died at Salisbury, in a good old age, on the 27th of 
July, 1667. He was much a gentjeman, very hospitable and 
charitable, and bore his sufferings with a great deal of cheer- 
fulness. 

Francis Mansell, D.D., Principal of Jesus College—He was 
the third son of Sir Francis Mansell, Baronet, of Middlescombe, 
Carmarthenshire; was first a Commoner of Jesus College, after- 
wards became Fellow of All- Souls, and in 1622 returned again to 
Jesus College, being then elected Principal of it. The year fol- 
lowing he resigned his headship to Sir Eubule Thelwall, on a 
prospect of some advantage which would accrue to this society 
thereby ; and his year of grace not being quite expired, he re- 
turned to All-Souls. In 1630 he was again elected Principal, on 
the death of the gentleman before mentioned ; and was possessed 
of the headship in 1647, when the reformation of this University 
was set on foot. In November, that year, he was summoned before 
the committee at London, which had that work in hand; and 
May 22nd, 1648, was ejected by them ; who, at the same time, put 
Mr. Michael Roberts, one of his Fellows, into the headship. His 
temporal estate also seems to have been put under sequestration. 
August 1st, 1660, he was restored to his College by the King's 
commissioners; and died May 1st, 1665, having been a great 
benefactor to his College, both in its buildings and revenues. He 
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was some time one of the Canons of St. David's, as also Treasurer 
of Llandaff. Whether he had been possessed of both, or either of 
these preferments, before the wars, and had suffered in that 
capacity likewise, is not clear ; but it is certain that at his death 
he made an addition to the stipend of both the Canonry and 
Treasury. 

Thomas Marshal, A.B., Scholar of Lincoln College. — He was 
born at Barkbey, in Leicestershire, and became Scholar of Lincoln 
College in the year 1641 ; about which time Bishop Usher preach- 
ing frequently at All-Hallows Church, Mr. Marshal made himself 
his constant auditor ; and was so much affected with his sermons, 
that he resolved from thenceforth to make him the pattern of all 
the religious and learned actions of his life. Upon the breaking 
out of the Rebellion, he bore arms for his Majesty in the garrison 
of Oxford ; and at the approach of the Visitation, quitting the 
University, he went beyond the seas ; and after the death of Mr. 
Tozer, of Exeter College, became Preacher to the English mer- 
chants at Rotterdam and Dort. In 1668 he was, without his 
knowledge or seeking, chosen Fellow of Lincoln College. The 
following year he became D.D. ; and in 1672 was advanced to the 
headship of this House. Afterwards he became Chaplain in 
Ordinary to his Majesty, and Rector of Bladon, in Oxfordshire ; 
in the year 1681 was installed Dean of Gloucester; and died at 
his lodgings, in the College, in 1685. He was a person very well 
versed in books; a noted critic, especially in the Gothic and 
Anglo-Saxon tongues; a painful preacher; a good man and 
governor ; and one every way worthy of his station in the Church. 
At the time of his death he was a great benefactor to the Bodleian 
library and his own College ; to the former of which he gave all 
such books of his own study, whether printed or manuscript, as 
had not before been in ' that great repository of learning ; and in 
the latter he founded some scholarships. 

John Oliver, D.D., President of Magdalen College, and 
Prebend of Winchester.— He was born in Kent, was originally 
of Merton College, in the University of Oxford; and after- 
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wards Demy and Fellow of Magdalen College, and Tutor to the 
renowned Edward Hyde, afterwards Earl of Clarendon. His 
great learning, and sound principles in religion, had made him 
eminent in this College, and recommended him to Arch- 
bishop Laud, to whom he became Domestic Chaplain, and 
who had got him those promotions in the Church which are 
before hinted at. But about the year 1643 he was either dispos- 
sessed or driven from them all, whatsoever they were. In compen- 
sation for which the Fellows of Magdalen College elected him to 
the Presidentship in the following year ; which, however, in a 
short time after served only to increase his troubles, for in Novem- 
ber, 1647, he was summoned before the Parliament for disclaiming 
the power of the Visitors. In December following he was sum- 
moned before the Committee for the Reformation of the University. 
About that time also the committee voted him out of his Presi- 
dentship, and April 13, 1643, put that order into execution by the 
hands of the Chancellor, attended by the Oxford Visitors and a 
party of soldiers, who came to the College, and striking Dr. Oliver's 
name out of the Buttery Book inserted John Wilkinson's in the 
room of it ; afterwards proceeding to break open the doors of the 
lodgings they rifled and plundered them, and then left the usurper 
in possession of them. Dr. Oliver had, while he continued in the 
Presidentship, by his great hospitality and charity to the poor, 
constantly made all things even at the year's end, and therefore 
being thus ejected was driven to great hardships, wanting himself 
what he had before bestowed on others, and became in a manner 
an object of charity. May 13, 1660, which was about a fortnight 
before his Majesty's return, he was, by authority of Parliament, 
restored to his College, and was the first of all the loyal heads in 
this University that was reinstated. Soon after his Majesty pro- 
moted him to the Deanery of Worcester, which he enjoyed but a 
very little while, for he died October 27, 1661, and was at that 
time strangely desirous to leave the world, though few alive had 
such temptations to stay in it. He was a most learned, meek, and 
pious person, and at the time of his death left most of that little 
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which he had gotten after the Restoration, either to the poor, or 
to the Cathedrals of St. Paul, Winchester, and Worcester, and to 
Magdalen College : saving that he gave a legacy in token of his 
gratitude to his old pupil, the Earl of Clarendon, at whose motion 
he had been promoted to the Deanery, and gave a small matter to 
some of his servants and to some of his relations who had sup- 
ported him in his necessities. 

Richard Sherlock, D.D., Chaplain of New College. — He was 
born at Oxton, in Cheshire ; became a student of Magdalen Hall, 
in this University; and from thence he removed to Trinity 
College, Dublin; but upon the breaking out of the Rebellion 
he returned to England, and became Chaplain to a regiment of his 
Majesty's forces, which lay in garrison at Nantwich, in Cheshire. 
After the taking of this place by the Parliament forces, he retired 
to Oxford, preached often before the Court and Parliament there, 
became Chaplain to the governor, as also Chaplain to New College, 
and in the year 1646 had his Bachelor of Divinity's degree 
bestowed upon him. About 1648 he was turned out of this 
College by the Visitors; after which he became Curate at the 
little Vicarage of Cassington, near Woodstock, for the small salary 
of £16 per annum, good part of which he gave to the poor. In 
1652, his patron being dispossessed of the living, he went into 
Lancashire, and was Chaplain to Sir Robert Bindlosse during 
some part, at least, of the Usurpation. In 1660 he became D.D. 
of the University of Dublin ; was about the same time, by the 
Earl of Derby, promoted to the rich living of Winwick, in Lanca- 
shire, and died there in 1689. He was a person of a most pious 
life, exemplary conversation, of great charity, hospitality, and so 
zealous a man for the Church of England that he was accused by 
precise persons of being popishly affected, and a Papist in 
masquerade. 



CHAPTER V. 

University of Cambridge. 

Barnabas Oley, B.D., Fellow of Clare Hall.— He was turned 
out of his Fellowship by the Earl of Manchester, for not residing 
nor repairing to Cambridge upon his summons, as the causes of 
his ejection are assigned in the proceedings of that lord. But it 
will not be difficult to guess at the true reasons of his sequestra- 
tion, when it is known that he was the person who had some time 
before led the party which conveyed the plate and money 
gathered in this University to his Majesty. At the same time 
that he was turned out of his Fellowship, he was also plundered. 
As for his Vicarage of Gransden, it was not put under a formal 
sentence of sequestration, but he was so much harrassed and 
threatened that he was forced to quit it. He was likewise 
" diligently and particularly sought for by the rebels, who would 
willingly have gratified those that would have been so base as to 
discover him. This he was informed of, and of this he was him- 
self so sensible, that he was obliged to change his habit, and did 
constantly appear, as is credibly reported, in a cloak and grey 
clothes." And for almost seven years, as he himself declared, he 
had not wherewith conveniently to support himself. During 
some part of the wars, he was at Pontefiract Castle, in Yorkshire, 
where, with some other loyal and worthy Clergymen, he preached 
to that garrison whilst it held out for his Majesty. In 1660 he 
was restored to both his Fellowship and Vicarage j had a Prebend 
in the Church of Worcester and the Archdeaconry of Ely con- 
ferred upon him, the last of which he resigned, because out of his 
great humility he thought himself not sufficient to discharge the 
duty of it. He seems to have d}ed about the year 1684. He was 
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a very learned man, a profound Divine, and a person as eminent 
for his piety and charity as any man in the Church of England. 
He gave £100 to King's College in this University ; huilt a fair 
house on the Vicarage of Gransden, and a school there ; left part 
of his estate for the augmentation of poor Vicarages, and part of 
his books to the successive Vicars of North Grimston, in York- 
shire. But he was a more especial benefactor to this Hall when 
it was rebuilt ; in the inspection of which work, and procuring 
benefactions towards it, his applications were extraordinary. In 
a word, a very learned and excellent man, who personally knew 
him, hath assured the world that he was a saint-like man. 

Peter Gunning, M.A., Fellow of Clare Hall. — He was son to 
Peter Gunning, Minister of How, in Kent ; born there in the year 
1613 j educated in this Hall, under Barnabas Oley, just now men- 
tioned, and being taken notice of by the whole University for his 
extraordinary parts, soon became Fellow of the House. Upon the 
breaking out of the Rebellion, he was very zealous in the cause of 
his Majesty and the Church, and always opposed the faction to 
the very utmost of his power, for which he became in a particular 
manner the object of their fury. Whilst he was with his mother 
(lately then become a widow) in Kent, he was hunted about and 
forced to lie in woods, and at length was imprisoned for having 
assisted some forces belonging to the King, at Tunbridge, with 
the charity he had moved a neighbouring congregation to by two 
sermons. After this he was summoned to Cambridge to take the 
Covenant, which peremptorily refusing to do, he was dispossessed 
of his Fellowship, and succeeded in it by David Clarkson, as 
Clarkson himself afterwards was by his pupil John Tillotson, then 
A.B., afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury. Upon this Mr. 
Gunning was forced to quit Cambridge ; but before going off, he, 
together with Mr. Barrow, Mr. Ward, Mr. Barwick, and some 
others, drew up a well-penned and resolute treatise against the 
Covenant, which was afterwards published. In 1644 he betook 
himself, with his friend Mr. Barrow, to his Majesty's head- 
quarters at Oxford, where the generous Dr. Pink, then Warden of 
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New College, made them both Chaplains of his House, to subsist 
them. About the same time Mr. Gunning became Curate also of 
the little Vicarage of Cassington, near Oxford ; at which place, for 
about two years, he endured several affronts and abuses by the Par- 
liamentary soldiers, either by interrupting him with base language, 
or by pulling him out of the Church. He sometimes also preached 
before his Majesty and the Court, then at Oxford, for which he 
was admitted to his Bachelor of Divinity's degree the day before 
the surrender of that place to the Parliament. After this he 
became Tutor to Christopher Lord Hatton, as also to Sir Francis 
Compton, and instilled into both most excellent principles of 
loyalty. After this again he was Chaplain to Sir Robert Shirley, 
who, as a reward for his great worth and learning (discovered 
more particularly in the silencing of a Popish Priest, with whom 
he had two or three set disputations), settled on him a pension of 
£100 per annum for life. But his patron being imprisoned in the 
Tower for his loyalty, and dying there, Mr. Gunning undertook 
to hold a constant congregation in the Chapel at Exeter House, 
where, by his reading the English Liturgy, preaching, &c, he 
asserted the cause of the Church of England with great pains and 
courage when the Parliament was most predominant, which 
occasioned his being sent for and reproved by Oliver, because 
great numbers of people flocked to him. Besides this, he would 
also " on the week days look out all sorts of sectaries, and dispute 
with them openly in their own congregations. Nor was there 
any considerable sect, whether Presbyterian, Independent, Ana- 
baptist, Quaker, Brownist, Socinian, &c, but that he held with 
them, some time or other, a set and public disputation in defence 
of the Church of England." After the Restoration he became Pre- 
bendary of Canterbury, D.D., Master of Corpus Christi College in 
this University, and soon after Master of St. John's, Margaret 
Professor, (and upon the removal of Dr. Tuckney) Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, Bishop of Chichester, and at length of Ely, in 
possession of which Sec he died, in 1684. He was a man of great 
learning, a profound Divine, and much admired by men of letters, 
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as well foreigners as Englishmen. He was such a constant 
preacher whilst he continued in Cambridge, and looked upon as so 
unblamable in his life and practice, that his adversaries were 
sony they could not fasten the least spot on him. He was also a 
person of a most diffusive charity ; " for what he had not spent in 
his lifetime, by supplying scholars at Cambridge, by his large en- 
dowments and bountiful benefactions in that place, by his great 
sums laid out in his Sees, as well as formerly on his livings, by his 
daily relieving, at his door and from his table, all sorts of indigent 
and distressed persons, and by privately supplying others with a 
plentiful hand, he disposed of the remainder by his last will and 
testament, to be laid out for the augmentation of poor Vicarages." 
In a word, he was wholly addicted to his studies and the service 
of God, and had made preaching, and doing all the good offices 
proper to a Bishop, so much his delight, that according to the 
usual saying, he died in his calling. 

William Sancroft, Fellow of Emmanuel College. — This 
great and most excellent person, who afterwards became Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was born at Fresingfield, in Suffolk, 
January 30, 1616, and in his tender years gave many proofs of his 
future greatness, in a very early piety, and extraordinary ad- 
vances in learning, beyond the care and education of his masters. 
In what year he was sent to this College, or became Fellow of it, 
is not certain ; but his progress in classic learning, as well Greek 
as Latin, was so surprising, that it made him very much taken 
notice of, and at last recommended him to the knowledge of all 
the learned Bishops of the age, Bishop Cosin more particularly, 
who singled him out, not only for his Chaplain, but for his friend 
and confident, and bestowed upon him, as is supposed, a Prebend 
of Durham, to which he was admitted in 1661. Before that time 
he had spent some years in France and Italy, among the most 
learned men of those countries, and prosecuted his studies there 
with indefatigable industry. Returning from thence some time 
before his Majesty's restoration) he was not long after made 
Master of his College, being elected August 14, 1662, and 
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governed that House with great prudence and affability. Much 
about the same time he was advanced to the Deanery of York j 
and in 1664 removed to that of St. Paul's, to which he had been 
elected November 11th, and was installed December 9th that 
year ; and had been collated to the Prebend of Oxgate, in the 
same Church, on the 2nd of the last-mentioned month ; as he was 
likewise to the Archdeaconry of Canterbury, October 7, 1668. He 
had also the Rectory of Houghton-le-spring, in the county 
palatine of Durham. Upon his advancement to the Deanery of 
St. Paul's, he set himself with unwearied diligence to repair that 
Cathedral, till the dreadful fire of 1666 employed his thoughts 
on the more noble undertaking of rebuilding it, towards which 
he gave £1,400 (" New View of London," p. 467), besides what he 
contributed by his interest and endeavours. He also rebuilt the 
Deanery, and improved the revenues of it. In 1677 he was un- 
expectedly advanced to the Archiepiscopal chair of Canterbury, 
without the least inclination of his own. Whilst he continued in 
that high station he was eminent for his charity and hospitality, 
and more especially for the great care which he took of the true 
interest of the Church, by promoting men of the best lives and 
learning to the chiefest trusts in it. On the 8th of June, 1688, he 
was, with six other Bishops, committed to the Tower, for refusing 
to order his Majesty's Declaration of Indulgence, &c, to be read ; 
but acquitted with the rest on the 29th of the same month. After 
this he, with some other Bishops, endeavoured, but alas in vain ! 
to reclaim his Majesty from the errors of Popery. In December 
that same year he concurred with the Lords, the Mayor of 
London, &c, in a declaration to the Prince of Orange for a free 
Parliament, and due indulgence to Protestant Dissenters; but 
when the Prince was declared King, he refused the oaths, and was 
by Act of Parliament deprived of his Archbishopric. After this 
he lived in the utmost retirement at the place of his nativity, died 
there November 24, 1693, in the 77th year of his age, and lies 
buried in the churchyard of that parish. He was a man of 
singular prudence and integrity, a very wise and a very good 
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man, and, as his name imports, one of uncorrupt sincerity. He 
endowed the Vicarage of Sandon, in Hertfordshire, with £28 per 
annum (Chaun. Antiq. of Hert., page 83.) He had a vast 
multitude of papers and collections, and therein more perhaps 
wrote with his own hand than any man, either of this or the last 
age, ever did write, saith Mr. Wharton, in his preface to the trial 
of Archbishop Laud. He had made a most valuable collection of 
books, which he designed for the library of Lambeth, but after- 
wards gave them to Emmanuel College. 

Richard Sterne, D.D., Jesus College.— He was born at 
Mansfield, in Nottinghamshire, but descended from a Suffolk 
family ; had been Scholar of Trinity College, and Fellow of Christ's 
or Corpus Christi (it is not certain which) in this University. 
Upon the breaking out of the Rebellion, he was very active in 
sending the Cambridge plate to his Majesty, for which he, 
together with Dr. Beale, Master of St. John's, and Dr. Martin, 
Master of Queen's, was by Cromwell (who had with some parties 
of soldiers surrounded the several Chapels whilst the Scholars were 
at prayers) seized and "carried in triumph to London; and 
though there was an express order from the Lords House for 
their imprisonment in the Tower, which met them at Tottenham 
High Cross wherein notwithstanding there was no crime ex- 
pressed) yet were they led captive through Bartholomew Fair, 
and so far as Temple Bar, and back through the City to prison in 
the Tower, on purpose that they might be hooted at or stoned by 
the rabble rout; since which time, now above three years 
together (says an account hereof then written) they have been 
hurried up and down from one prison to another, at excessive and 
unreasonable charges and fees exacted from them far beyond their 
abilities to defray, having all their goods plundered, and their 
Masterships and livings taken from them, which should preserve 
them from famishing. And though in all this time there 
was never any accusation brought, much less proved against any 
of them, yet have they suffered intolerable imprisonment ever 
since, both by land and water, especially that in the ship, where 
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for ten days together they (with many other gentlemen of great 
rank) were kept under deck, without liberty to breathe the com- 
mon air, or to ease nature, except at the courtesy of the rude 
sailors, which oftentimes was denied them: in which condition 
they were more like galley slaves than free-born subjects and men 
of such quality and condition, and had been so indeed, might some 
have had their wills, who were bargaining with the merchants to 
sell them to Algiers, or as bad a place, as hath been since 
notoriously known upon no false or fraudulent information." 
Besides this, there are some other circumstances which rendered 
the usage of Dr. Sterne and his fellow-sufferers in a peculiar man- 
ner barbarous and inhuman ; for when they were first seized, 
they were used with all possible scorn and contempt (Crom- 
well was more particularly insolent towards them), and when 
one of them desired a little time to put up some linen, Cromwell 
told him that it was not in his commission. In the villages, as 
they passed from Cambridge to London, the people were called by 
some of their agents to come and abuse and revile them. They 
were also led leisurely through the midst of Bartholomew Fair. 
As they passed along, they were entertained with acclamations, 
reproaches, scorns, and curses, and it was a great providence, con- 
sidering the prejudice the people had to them, that they found no 
worse usage. After their confinement, though they often 
petitioned to be heard, they could never obtain either a trial or 
their liberty. They had been a full year under restraint in other 
prisons, when they were at length, Friday, August 11, 1643, by 
order of the Parliament, sent on board the ship, the name of 
which was the Prosperous Sailor, then lying at Wapping. As 
they went to Billingsgate for water, a fellow was like to have 
been committed for saying that they looked like honest men. But 
another of the true stamp, " looking these grave, learned Divines 
in the face, reviled them, saying that they did not look like 
christians, and prayed that they might break their necks as they 
went down to take water. This harsh usage they found by land; 
hut yet they found far worse by water. Being come on shipboard, 
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they were instantly put under hatches, where the decks were so 
low that they could not stand upright, and yet were denied stools 
to sit on, or so much as a burthen of straw to' lie on. Into this 
little ease, in a small ship, they crowd no less than 80 prisoners of 
quality ; and that they might stifle one another, having no more 
breath than what they sucked from one another's mouth, most 
maliciously, and certainly to a murderous intent, they stop up all 
the small auger-holes, and all other inlets which might relieve 
them with fresh air, — an act of such horrid barbarism, that nor 
age, nor story, nor rebellion can parallel." Whilst Dr. Sterne 
thus continued in durance, he was by a warrant from the Earl of 
Manchester ejected from the Mastership, and one Mr. Young sub- 
stituted in his room, whom the earl, coming in person to the 
College Chapel, put into the Master's seat, and with some other 
formalities gave him the investiture of this headship, April 12, 
1644 ; of which ho was afterwards himself dispossessed, November 
14, 1650, for refusing the engagement. After this Dr. Sterne was 
removed from the ship, but still kept under confinement in some 
other prison ; only when Archbishop Laud (whose Chaplain he 
was) suffered on Tower Hill, he was allowed to attend him on the 
scaffold, and perform the last offices of piety about him. At 
length, having lost all he had, and suffered to the last degree for 
his loyalty, he was permitted to have his liberty. After this he 
lived obscurely until the Restoration ; upon which he became 
Bishop of Carlisle, and in 1664 was from thence translated to the 
Archiepiscopal See of York, in possession of which he died in 
1683, in the 87th year of his age. He was a man of eminent 
worth and abilities, a person of unshaken loyalty, and had the 
honour to assist in the noble undertaking of the Polyglot. 

William Beale, D.D., Master of St. John's College.— He was 
first of Pembroke Hall, in this University. Upon the breaking 
out of the Rebellion, he was very active in gathering the 
University plate for his Majesty's service, and conveying it to him, 
for which (as also on account of the esteem which Archbishop 
Laud had for him, and the favour shown him by that great 
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Prelate) he became in a peculiar manner obnoxious to the rage of 
the party, and accordingly suffered under them to a very high 
degree. He was not only plundered and hurried away prisoner to 
London with Dr. Sterne before-mentioned, but underwent the 
same barbarous usage (of which an account has already been 
given) with that Doctor, and Dr. Martin, of Queen's. His 
confinement in several prisons lasted about three years, during 
some part of which time he was almost starved, and was at l^st 
set at liberty by an exchange, but had before been turned out of 
the Mastership of this College, by an instrument under the hand 
of the Earl of Manchester, bearing date March 13, 1643. After 
he was thus got out of custody, he betook himself to his Majesty 
at Oxford, became Chaplain to him, and one of the preachers 
before the court there ; but upon the declining of the King's cause 
he fled beyond the seas, and is said to have died heartbroken at 
Madrid, about the year 1651. He always feared the King's mur- 
der, and endeavoured, in vain, to dissuade the moderate party of 
tho other side from it ; and though the perpetration of that crime 
was what chiefly occasioned the excessive grief which hastened 
his end, yet he had a persuasion of the Restoration, which he 
intimated at the time of his death. He is stated to have been a 
person of such eminent worth and abilities, as rendered him above 
the reach of commendation. He was succeeded in his Mastership, 
at the time of the sequestration, by Mr. Arrowsmith. 

Isaac Barrow, Fellow of Peter House. — He was of a good 
family in the county of Cambridge. After he was turned out of 
his Fellowship by the Earl of Manchester, he retired to Oxford, 
where the loyal and generous Dr. Pink, then Warden of Now 
College, made him one of the Chaplains of that House, to subsist 
him ; but upon the surrender of the garrison to the Parliament, he 
was forced to shift from place to place, and suffered with the rest 
of the royal and orthodox Clergy, until the happy return of King 
Charles II., when he was not only restored to his Fellowship, but 
made one of the Fellows of Eton College ; and in 1662 nominated 
to the Episcopal See of the Isle of Man ; after his consecration to 
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which, in 1663, he was also made governor of that isle ; and in 
1669 was translated to St. Asaph. He died at Shrewsbury, in 
the year 1680, and lies buried in his Cathedral Church of St. 
Asaph, under the inscription which made so much noise at that 
time, occasioned by this part of it : 0 vos transeuntes in Domum 
Domini, Domum orationis, orate pro conserco vestro, ut inveniat 
misericordiam in Die Domini. He was a man of extraordinary 
learning and ability, and was a most pious, generous, and 
charitable Bishop, as appears by the very many good works which 
he did in his lifetime; for he collected upwards of £1,000, with 
which he bought up all the impropriations of the Isle of Man, and 
settled them upon the Clergy there. He laid out some scores of 
pounds yearly in maintaining youths at school and at the 
University ; got £100 a year (which was like to have been lost) 
settled upon the island ; founded three Scholarships for natives of 
the isle, in the College at Dublin ; and did many other good acts 
there. At St. Asaph he laid out great sums of money in the 
repair of his Cathedral and palace ; built an alms-house for eight 
poor widows, and endowed it with £12 a year ; procured several 
Rectories to be by act of Parliament appropriated for the repair of 
the Cathedral, and better maintenance of the choir ; got several 
sinecure Rectories united to Vicarages within his diocese, and in - 
tended to have built and endowed a free school, had he not been 
prevented by death. However, his will ran so, that his successor 
in the See of St. Asaph recovered £200 from his executors 
towards it. 

Samuel Ward, D.D., Master of Sidney Sussex College.— *He 
was born at Bishops Middlehara, in the Bishopric of Durham, of 
an ancient family, which however at that time was, it seems, 
possessed of no very considerable estate. He was at first Scholar 
of Christ's, afterwards Fellow of Emmanuel, and at length 
advanced to the Mastership of this College, and to the Arch- 
deaconry of Taunton, in the Church of Wejls. He was likewise 
Chaplain in Extraordinary to the King, Vice-chancellor of this 
University in 1620, had served in Convocation, had been Chaplain 
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to Bishop Montague, one of the English Divines at the Synod of 
Dort, and being always esteemed a Puritan was nominated one of 
the Committee for Religion which sat in the Jerusalem Chamber 
in 1640, as likewise one of the Assembly of Divines, but he never 
vouchsafed them his company. On the contrary, upon the 
breaking out of the Rebellion, he joined with the other heads of 
Houses in sending the College plate to his Majesty. He was like- 
wise in the Convocation House when all the members of the 
University there assembled (many of them upwards of 60 years 
old) were kept prisoners in the public schools, in an exceeding 
cold night, till midnight, without any accommodations for food, 
firing, or lodging, and for no other reason but only because they 
could not in conscience comply or contribute anything to the 
detestable war against his Majesty : and to complete this outrage, 
it was done, among all days of the year, upon Good Friday. After 
this, he was deprived of his Headship and Professorship, and also 
plundered and imprisoned, both in his own and St. John's College. 
During this confinement he contracted a disease, which put an end 
to his life, about six weeks after he had obtained his release. He 
was a most excellent governor, and an exact disciplinarian in his 
College, which flourished so much under him, that four new 
Fellowships were founded in his time, all the Scholarships were 
augmented, and a chapel, together with a new fair range of 
buildings, were erected. He was also a man of known integrity, 
and universal approbation, even among those who were his ad- 
versaries, and had this character at the Synod of Dort : Modestia 
ipsa quce plus celavit ernditionis quam alii habent ; liter arum 
abyssus, taciturnus et profundus; qui quot verba, tot expressit, £ 
sulco pectoris, oracuU. After his death his namesake (who, 
though patronised by him, and of the same College, was not in 
any manner related to him), Bishop Ward, published some of his 
determinations and prelections. He had also a hand in translating 
part of the Apocrypha, as it now stands in our last Bibles. He 
appears to have died in great want, and is said to have breathed 
his last in these words, " God bless the King." 
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Seth Ward, M.A., Fellow of Sidney Sussex College— He was 
born at Buntingford, in Hertfordshire, and became Servitor to 
Dr. Ward, the suffering Master of this House, who, being much 
taken with his parts and industry, got him in upon the Founda- 
tion. In 1640 he was Prevaricator, and when his patron and 
Master was imprisoned in this University, he attended him 
during his confinement (as he did afterwards on his deathbed), 
being at that time a prisoner also himself, or else imprisoned 
afterwards, as well as ejected from his Fellowship, for refusing 
the Covenant ,* against which he soon after joined with Mr. 
Gunning, Mr. Barrow, &c, in drawing up that noted treatise, 
which was afterwards published. When he was thus ejected, he 
was invited to several places, but he preferred that of R. Free- 
man's, Esq., at Aspenden, in his own county, where he continued 
off and on till 1649 ; about which time (having been then some 
months with Lord Wenman, at Thame, in Oxfordshire), Mr. 
Greaves, the Astronomy Professor in Oxford, laboured to get him 
for his successor in that Lecture, after he had himself been turned 
out of it, which was accordingly effected. But it must not be con- 
cealed that Mr. Ward had at that time very much degenerated from 
his former principles, and even taken the engagement. He was 
some time also Chaplain to Bishop Brownrigg, who, on the death 
of Mr. William Cotton, collated him (about the year 1649 or 1650) 
to the Chauntry of Exeter, to which he was afterwards installed 
(as little prospect as there was of such a turn at the time of his 
collation), as also to Mr. Cotton's Canonry and Prebend, Sep- 
tember 15, 1660. In 1654 he proceeded D.D. at Oxford, after 
which he was elected Principal of Jesus College, in that Univer- 
sity, by the direction of Dr. Mansel, who had been ejected from 
that Headship several years before ; but the Protector, according 
to the plentitude of his power, put in one Howel, with a promise, 
however, of £80 to Dr. Ward, which yet was never paid him. In 
1659 he was elected President of Trinity College, in Oxford ; but 
was forced soon after to give it up to Dr. Potter, the right 
owner. In 1661 he became Dean of Exeter (about the same 
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time also Fellow of the Royal Society), the year following he was 
nominated to the Episcopal See of that Church, and in 1667 was 
translated to Salisbury. Whilst he was Bean of Exeter he got 
£2o,000 of the Church's own money to be laid out in repairing 
and beautifying that Cathedral, after the ravages made in it by 
the reformers, and in erecting the noble organ there. Whilst he 
sat in the Episcopal chair, he augmented several poor Vicarages, 
increased the stipends of the Prebendaries, got the Deanery of St. 
Burian annexed to the Bishopric, and reduced the diocese to great 
conformity. When he was removed to Salisbury, he likewise re- 
paired and beautified that Cathedral, gave considerable sums to it 
out of his own pocket, and laid out no less than £2,000 in the 
repairs of the palace ; which was in a manner quite demolished 
during the confusions ; having been sold by the Parliament to one 
Van Ling, a Dutch tailor. In both dioceses also he drew up 
notices of them, setting down in distinct columns, the names, degrees, 
inclinations, learning, &c, of the several Incumbents; together with 
the patrons, value of the livings, &c. He kept a most hospitable 
table, and many poor pensioners in weekly pay, besides great 
numbers whom he relieved daily at his gate ; and, which was a 
much greater charity, sought out such poor housekeepers as were 
ashamed to beg, and sent them money, insomuch that thousands 
of blessings from the poor constantly attended him whenever he 
rode out or returned to his palace. He was also Chancellor of the 
Garter, and procured that honour to be annexed to the See of 
Salisbury. He made it his business likewise to serve the city 
in their public affairs when he went to Parliament, and con- 
tributed largely towards making their river navigable. He was 
a benefactor to the Royal Society ; procured £400 towards prin- 
ting " Castellus's Lexicon built and endowed a noble College for 
ten Clergymen's widows in the Close at Salisbury ; he also built 
an hospital at the place of his nativity for ten poor aged men, 
with a stipend of £10 per annum each; and founded four Scholar- 
ships at Christ's College, Cambridge. Towards the latter end of 
his life he had a tender made him of the Bishopric of Durham, 
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which he refused. At length this person of wonderful parts and 
learning began to lose his memory, and the use of his reason in a 
very great measure, under which circumstances he died in 
January, 1688-9. 

Abraham Cowley, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College. — The 
works of this great and most celebrated wit, to which his life is 
prefixed, being in the hands of every one, there is no occasion to 
say much of him here. He was born in London, and elected to 
this College from Westminster School. He was ejected in 1644; 
after which he retired to St. John's College, in Oxford ; but quit- 
ting that University some time before the surrender of the 
garrison to the Parliament, he went to France, where he was 
z received into the family of Lord Germain (afterwards Earl of St. 
Alban), who afterwards designed for him the Mastership of the 
Savoy, but he was disappointed of it. In this exile he continued 
about ten years, partaking in the sufferings and soliciting the 
affairs of the Royal Family. In 1656 he returned into England, 
and was for some time under trouble ; but at length complying with 
some in power, he got an order to be created M.D. (as he after- 
wards actually was) at Oxford. After this he went again into 
France, and there continued till the Restoration, when he came 
back again into England, and was one of those too many loyalists 
who suffered as well after as under the Usurpation, being never 
rewarded for his services. He retired in discontent to a small 
estate at Chertsie, in Surrey, which the Duke of Buckingham had 
obtained for him from the Earl of St. Alban, and died there in 
1667, but his remains were brought to Westminster, and lodged 
near to those of the famous Geoffrey Chaucer. 

Edward Rainbow, D.D., Master of Magdalen College.— He 
was son of Thomas Rainbow, Rector of Bliton, in Lincolnshire ; 
born there April 20, 1608 ; entered first at Corpus Christi College, 
in Oxford, and from thence removed to this College, where he 
became successively Scholar, Fellow, a noted Tutor, and at length, 
in 1642, master of it ; but was dispossessed in 1650, when John 
Sadler, Esq., A.M., one of the Masters in Chancery, was by virtue 
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of an order of Parliament, dated September 19, that year, and by 
letters under the seal of the Earl of Suffolk, admitted in his room. 
This gentleman had been formerly of Emmanuel College, and 
was, it is said, a very insignificant man. After Dr. Rainbow's 
ejection from the College, he obtained the living of Chesterford, in 
Essex, and about the beginning of 1659 that of Benefield, in 
Northamptonshire, both of which he was permitted to have and 
enjoy without going through the hands of the triers. In 16G0 
he was restored to his College, and became Chaplain to his 
Majesty, and Dean of Peterborough. Two years after he was 
Vice-chancellor of this University, and in 1664 was advanced to 
the Episcopal chair of Carlisle, where he died in 1684. He has 
some few sermons extant ; and gave £150 to St. Paul's Cathedral. 

Samuel Collins, D.D., Provost of King's College and Regius 
Professor of Divinity. — He was born in Buckinghamshire, and 
was the son of Mr. Baldwyn Collins, whom Queen Elizabeth, for 
his great piety and charity used to call Father Collins. He was 
educated in grammar learning at Eton, gave great hopes whilst at 
that school of becoming a very eminent man, and was elected 
from thence to King's College, in 1591 ; of which he was chosen 
Fellow in opposition to six competitors, who made an extra- 
ordinary appearance ; and at that time Dr. Goad, the Provost, 
clapping his hands on Collinses head, said, " This is my child, that 
if he live shall be my heir and successor.'* On February 15th, 
1610, he was admitted to the Rectory of Braintree. In 1615 he 
was chosen Provost of this College, and two years after put into 
the Regius Professor's chair. When the Rebellion began, he 
adhered faithfully to the royal cause, for which he was dis- 
possessed of all the above-named preferments, more particularly of 
his Professorship in the year 1645 ; in which he was succeeded by 
Mr. (afterwards Doctor) Whichcot, who consented that he should 
have a yearly stipend paid him out of the common dividend 
allotted to the Provost, which was continued to the time of his 
death. Dr. Whichcot (for such he was when he died) left also a 
legacy of £100 to Sir John Collins, the son of this excellent 
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Doctor. The reasons assigned for depriving him of his living of 
Fen Ditton were, his observing the ceremonies, sending malig- 
nant preachers amongst them, non-residence, and scandalous 
doctrine. This was done by the Earl of Manchester in 1643 ; 
after which he underwent greater miseries, for he was long im- 
prisoned, plundered also, and otherwise ill-used by the party. He 
died in the year 1651, at Cambridge, where he had lived a retired 
life after his sequestration. When the reformers had stripped 
him of all but his Professorship, he used to say that they might, if 
they pleased, take his preferment, but he would never take their 
Covenant. He had possessed the chair almost thirty years, when 
they first thought fit to turn him out of it ; and had so much 
merited the reputation of a great scholar, that his name was 
famous, and his person desirable, in every Protestant University 
in Christendom. He had once a tender made him of the Bishopric 
of Bristol, which he refused. 

Benjamin Laney, Master of Pembroke Hall.— He was of a 
good family in Suffolk, and was born, it appears, at Ipswich, in 
that county. He entered first at Christ College, in this Univer- 
sity, and thence removed to this Hall, of which he was suc- 
cessively Fellow and Master, and in 1632 Vice-chancellor. He 
was also Chaplain to his Majesty, Prebendary of Winchester, as 
likewise of Westminster ; the former of which Prebends, it seems, 
he resigned before his sufferings, and was admitted to the latter in 
January, 1641. About the latter end of 1643 he was turned out 
«>f his Mastership by a warrant from the Earl of Manchester. He 
was one of those who attended his Majesty's service at the Treaty 
of Uxbridge. At length he waited on his Majesty King 
Charles II. in his exile, and for several years suffered great 
calamity, as innumerable Royalists did. Upon the Restoration he 
was reinstated in his Mastership, made Dean of Rochester, and 
also soon after Bishop of Peterborough, from whence he was 
translated to Lincoln, and from thence again to Ely, where he died 
in 1647. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

London Cleroy. 

Robert Chestling, M.A., Hector of St Matthew's, Friday- 
street. — This was the living of which Burton had been deprived 
for his seditious and scandalous practices in 1637, when he was 
succeeded by Mr. Joseph Brown, who in 1640 resigning it again, 
Mr. Chestling was admitted to it October 8, that year; and his 
being thus unhappily placed in this living was alone, no question, 
sufficient to make him a Jesuit, an Armenian, or anything else that 
should conduce to the displacing of him, in order to re -possess 
Burton (as the event afterwards showed), whenever the party 
should have it in their power so to do. Accordingly, in the 
beginning of the Rebellion, some of Burton's old disciples in the 
parish resolved with themselves, by unjust molestations, to weary 
out Mr. Chestling if they could, and by that means to make way for 
Mr. B urton. To this purpose they deny to pay him his tithes, or any 
other accustomed dues, and endeavoured what they could to draw 
others into the same conspiracy with themselves. Nor were some 
of them ashamed openly to profess this wicked end for which they 
designed it. This put Mr. Chestling upon petitioning Sir Edmund 
Wright, then Lord Mayor, which (the Ecclesiastical Court being 
suppressed) was the only remedy he had left, the statute having 
empowered the Lord Mayor, in case any one should apply to him, 
to judge of these matters. When the hearing came on, Isaac 
Pennington, though not at all interested in the cause otherwise 
than to countenance Mr. Chestling's factious and sacrilegious 
parishioners, took especial care to be present, and openly reviled 
Mr. Chestling, calling him " Saucy Jack, brazen-faced fellow," and 
the like; and withal had the modesty to threaten the judge 
himself, who, however, in a just indignation replied, "What, 
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shall I be afraid to do justice ?" as indeed he was not, for, upon a 
full hearing, he gave sentence for Mr. Chestling, and ordered the 
parishioners to pay their tithes. However, faction and malice are 
too industrious to give up for one bad bargain, and accordingly 
they prosecute their wicked designs yet even further. One of the 
parishioners utterly refused to obey the Lord Mayor's decree, for 
which his lordship, as he was empowered by the statute, proceeded 
to commit him; but those great patrons of the law, in direct 
opposition to all law and liberty, set him again at liberty, though 
he was in prison upon execution, which was done in the name of 
the House of Commons by two of their members. After this, 
these indefatigably wicked men resolved upon another course with 
Mr. Chestling, which was to dispossess him, if possible, by an 
action of ejectment. In order to this they make a common purse, 
and declare they will have him ont, though it cost them £500 ; 
but this not being feasible, they presently give it over, and betake 
themselves to another method, and trumpet him abont for a 
preacher of Popery and Arminianism, which had such effect, that 
he could not pass the streets without being affronted and shouted 
at. After this they endeavour to dissuade his parishioners from 
hearing him, telling them they would be damned if they lived 
in obedience to and communion with that person, whom both the 
laws of God and man had made their spiritual father and 
governor. And to this they added another contrivance, which 
was to get those deeply taxed in all assessments who attended 
his ministry. They also threw menacing libels into his house, 
provoked him as they could have occasion to speak of many things 
(relating to the times), that they might have wherewithal to 
accuse him, and examined into his conversation in all places where 
ho had lived, even to his very childhood ; after which they went 
from house to house for hands to a petition to the House of Com- 
mons against him, the subject matter of which was, that he had 
preached false doctrine ; and if any man refused to subscribe that 
known lie, in their spirit of meekness they called them malignants, 
Papists, and enemies to religion. About March, 1641, this 
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worthy petition was brought into the House, in the name, for- 
sooth, of the whole parish, although no less than three parts of 
four protested against it under their own hands. When it was 
thus brought in, Pennington and Venn pleaded earnestly for the 
reading of it, and took that occasion to revile Mr. Chestling in a 
most wicked manner, representing him as a very dangerous man. 
At their instances the witnesses (who, to note that by the way, 
were also the promoters) were produced and examined. How- 
ever, at that time the petition was thrown out as frivolous. But 
these bloodhounds would not thus quit the scent : for, it is said, 
to show the world that malice is part of a Puritan's preparation 
for the sacrament, upon the Easter eve, in a very thin house, and 
when private business had been by their own order laid aside, 
Pennington and Venn brought on the petition again, and got it 
referred to the Committee for Scandalous Ministers, who sat in 
Easter week, on purpose to do that good work. But whilst Mr. 
Chestling was thus under a tedious and chargeable attendance, it 
pleased God to take off the chief promoter of his prosecution, with 
whom also, for the present, died Mr. Chestling's trouble and vexa- 
tion, — however, not in such a manner but that it had a resurrec- 
tion, and was revived by a combination of the faction, to make 
Burton their Lecturer, since they could not obtain him for their 
Minister. For this purpose they obtained subscriptions, which 
they annexed to a petition, and presented it to the House of Com- 
mons, who readily gave Mr. Burton the command of Mr. 
Chestling's pulpit. But Mr. Chestling, refusing to part with his 
undoubted right, godly Mr. Case advises the faction to frame new 
articles against him. In obedience to this ghostly council, they 
take for the matter of their accusation an honest and loyal sermon 
which he happened to preach on the memorable 23rd of October, 
the very day on which the battle of Edgehill was fought ; upon 
which a warrant was granted for the apprehension of Mr. 
Chestling, when they riotously assaulted him in his house with 
great tumults, armed with drawn swords and pistols, and, seizing 
him in great triumph, carried him to the Court of Aldermen, 
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where Pennington, the pretended Lord Mayor, had at that time 
the chair, and Captain Venn, the ringleader of the mob, stood 
forth and accused him for a dangerous seditious preacher, a de- 
linquent, and with other facts, which were notoriously false. 
Here every alderman had a fling at him, and at length, having 
made him a public scorn of the multitude, Pennington committed 
him into the hands of his accusers, to expose him to more abuse 
and to commit him to the compter, although Mr. Chestling's 
father tendered bail of £10,000 for him, but it not being accepted, 
he was sent away into custody, and the rabble, being now made 
sergeants, they threaten to carry him in a cart through the open 
streets to prison. The Friday following he was brought to the 
bar of the House; and presently, though no witness appeared, 
though no crime was objected, though no accuser appeared against 
him, they ordered him prisoner to Colchester gaol during the 
pleasure of the House ; and inserted in the very warrant for his 
commitment, a clause appointing him to pay his own charges. 
And thus, Mr. Chestling being removed, that infamous, stigma- 
tised schismatic Burton was thrust in his room. The day following 
Mr. Chestling was conveyed to Colchester, where he was thrust 
into the noisome common gaol, with thieves and common felons. 
Whilst he remained in this durance, whoever made him a visit 
was in danger of being plundered ; and because some of his friends 
had the courage to come to see him, they took that occasion of 
spreading a rumour, as if great numbers of Cavaliers resorted to 
him, brought him arms, and they knew not what ; and by several 
petitions, and other means, possessed the House and the com- 
mittee, as if the town was not in safety while he was there. At 
length, with much ado, he had liberty to be removed to a private 
house, and though this was done by their own order, yet they not 
only reviled and reproached Mr. Hammond who entertained him, 
but got him sent for up to the Parliament, and committed him 
for receiving Mr. Chestling into his house. It was in October, 
1642, when he was first taken into custody, and he continued so 
till the February following, when the King's express warrant was 
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sent for his release; bat that being taken no notice of, Mr. 
Chestling contrived a way to make his escape to his Majesty at 
Oxford ; but his goods in the meantime at London could not meet 
with such an easy conveyance, for they all fell into the hands of 
the rabble, who broke up his house and plundered them. Here it 
must be observed, that though the particulars of Mr. Chestlingfs 
sufferings happen to be related thus at large, whilst so very little 
is said of others, yet it is not to be supposed that those inhuman 
barbarities were exercised upon him alone, for the same shameless 
and outrageous injustice was practised upon most of the rest of 
the London and other Clergy. It is not because they did not 
undergo the same sufferings, but because the particulars of them 
did not happen to be preserved, that the accounts of the rest are 
so much shorter. What became of Mr. Chestling after he betook 
himself to his Majesty at Oxford is not known, save that he died 
before the Restoration ; at which time Mr. Henry Hurst, who had 
before been possessed of the living, accepted of the Bishop's colla- 
tion to it, but quitted it again in 1662 for nonconformity. 

Richard Dukeson, D.D., Rector of St. Clement Danes. — He 
was originally of the University of Cambridge, but incorporated at 
Oxford in the year 1645, at which time he probably fled thither for 
shelter, as great n ambers of the loyal Clergy did. White is not 
ashamed to put him into his scandalous Century, for the following 
reasons, as they are there alleged : that he had taught that chil- 
dren dying after baptism were saved by the faith of their god- 
fathers and godmothers (the misrepresentation of which charge 
may be seen at the first view) ; that he used to game for money, 
to swear by the faith of a Priest, before God, and upon his salva- 
tion ; that he spake against extempore prayer, observed the orders 
of the Church, refused to admit a factious Lecturer, discouraged 
the collection for wounded soldiers of the rebel army, refused the 
Protestation ; and being desired to lead his people in taking the 
Covenant, said he would not lead them into sin ; not preaching on 
Christmas Day in the afternoon ; saying it had been happy for 
the kingdom if no Puritans had been Parliament men j deserting 
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his cure, and betaking himself to his Majesty's army ; which two 
last things themselves had, beyond question, forced upon him. 
He lived to the Restoration, was re-possessed of his living, and 
enjoyed it several years. It should not be omitted that he 
had been also plundered, and was by the House ordered 
to be imprisoned, July 13th, 1642, for reading his Majesty's 
declaration. 

Thomas Palmer, B.D., Vicar of St. Bride's. — He was admitted 
to this Vicarage April 19, 1616, on the presentation of the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster, in which city he was born, and was 
bred at Magdalen College, in Cambridge. During his abode at 
St. Bride's he had by an honest frugality gotten a pretty good 
estate, which he employed to the best uses of piety and charity in 
those continued times of misery which so loudly called for the 
exercise of these duties ; for he made it his business to enquire out 
the widows of sequestered Ministers, whom he not only relieved, 
but doubled his charity by the most christian and handsome 
manner of doing it, using to drop the money somewhere or other 
about the house where it might come to their hands. He was 
also very charitable to other poor, wherever he resided; and at 
last built an alms-house over against the new Chapel at West- 
minster for twelve poor people, providing for them from head to 
foot, and for body and soul, reading prayers and preaching to 
them himself till his death. He was a pious man, and painful 
preacher. Fuller passes this just observation on his charity before- 
mentioned: that there was more of that grace in this one 
sequestered Minister than in many who enjoyed others' seques- 
trations. 

Edward Sparke, M.A., Rector of St. Martin's, Ironmonger- 
lane. — The pious author of " Scintilla Altaris." He was originally 
of the University of Cambridge, incorporated B.D. at Oxford in 
the year 1653, and afterwards became Doctor of that faculty. He 
had been admitted to this living September 28, 1639. He 
was not only sequestered, but plundered also. One of those who 
have prefixed verses to his Book of Devotions before-mentioned 
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thus speaks of him aud others of the sequestered Clergy in these 

rough verses : 

Thanks to such lights as you are, who have stay'd 
I u that firm truth from which they fondly stray'd ; 
Endured reproach and want, and violent shocks, 
Which rolled like billows, while you stood like rocks, 
DnmoY'd by all their fury, kept your ground, 
Fix'd as the poles, whilst they kept twirling round ; 
Submitted to all rage, and lost your all, 
Yet ne'er complied with, or bow'd knee to Baal 

He outlived the Usurpation very many years ; was restored, with 
his Majesty, to this living ; became his Chaplain, and, resigning 
this Church in 1661, he removed to that of St. James's, Clerken- 
well ; after which he had also the Vicarage of Walthamstow, in 
Essex, where he was admitted December 26, 1662 ; but, resigning 
that, he obtained the Vicarage of Tottenham, to which he was 
admitted January 23, 1665, where he continued till the time of 
his death, which was abont that of the Revolution, when he was 
become very aged. Wood seems to be in doubt whether he had 
not some dignity in the Church ; but it is sure, that how much 
soever he deserved, he never obtained one. He published several 
things besides " Scintilla Altaris," some of which may be seen in 
the author now mentioned. 

Matthew Stiles, Rector of St. George, Botolph-lane. — The 
following account of this sufferer is from the pen of his grandson, 
John Northleigh, Doctor of Physic. "Ho was born (as I have 
reason to believe) in this county of Devon, formerly Fellow of 
Exeter College in Oxford, and one of the Proctors in that 
University. After his return from his travels abroad with Sir 
Isaac Wake, then Ambassador at Venice, he was made Minister of 
St. George, Botolph's-lane, and St. Gregory's by St. Paul's, and 
one of the Chaplains to King Charles the Martyr. But all these 
modest qualifications could not prevail with the moderate men of 
those times to preserve him from being ejected from all, as un- 
qualified, though as eminent, laborious, and constant a preacher 
(as the two cures required, besides his month at court) as any they 
had in the whole city ; from whence they not only ejected him* 
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but followed him in his retirement into the country, plundered 
him and his family, a wife and seven children, who were all 
sequestered, even of their necessary supports of victuals and 
apparel, and he dying some time after their barbarous usage, were 
forced to sell his valuable collection of books, gathered in his 
travels abroad, as well as collected at home, and what made a 
celebrated and large study (which he designed for some of his 
sons) for their sustenance and subsistence : and after the decease 
of this loyal sufferer, that their malice to him might not terminate 
with his life, they vexatiously carried on a suit at law against the 
distresasd and disconsolate widow, to eject her too out of a small 
estate she held by copy, that there might no means in the world 
be left remaining whereby to subsist herself and her poor children. 
The process of the trial which they commenced before some of the 
judges of their Usurpation is still in existence ; and the cause was 
carried for her, only by the providential discovery of a writing or 
copy of the Court Roll they thought they had plundered away. And 
thus, according to the very letter, ' the Priest of the Lord was cast 
out, they judged not the cause of the fatherless and the widow, 
but took away their raiment for a pledge $' and at last, with a 
pretence and long prayer, would have devoured her house too." 

was presented to St. George's by his 
Majesty, and admitted there June 18, 1630 ; and that he was an 
excellent grammarian and casuist, and had gained great know- I 
ledge and experience by his travels into several parts of Italy. 

Thomas Swadlin, D.D., St Botolph's, Aldgate.— He was born 
in Worcestershire, and bred at St. John's College, in Oxford. He 
was promoted to this living in 1635, where he became a noted 
preacher ; but in the beginning of the Rebellion, being esteemed a 
creature of that most excellent Prelate, then advanced to the 
Archiepiscopal See of Canterbury, he was sequestered, plundered, 
and imprisoned in several gaols, and his wife and children turned 
out of doors. I find him, among others, fellow-prisoner with Mr. 
Squire in Gresham College, where he underwent the same ill- 
usage of not being permitted to have his victuals brought to him, 
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unless he paid the arbitrary and excessive fees which were de- 
manded of him. Wood saith that he was imprisoned at Crosbie 
House for about two months ; in all which time, being unseen 
and unheard^ he by his letter sent to the Lord Mayor for release- 
ment, was sent for to him, but being there accused of several 

things by J L , a tallow-chandler, which were only 

praying for peace and preaching up obedience at an unseasonable 
time, he was remitted back to prison, only the place of his con- 
finement was changed from that of Crosbie House to Gresham 
College, where he continued a long time, and afterwards in New- 
gate, where he had scarce straw allowed him to lie in ; whilst (as 
Wood justly remarks) his Majesty was exclaimed against when he 
afforded the rebels better usage. He did not undergo his 
sufferings with a courage and firmness of mind equal to that of his 
fellow-prisoner and sufferer Mr. Squire, for the great miseries 
which he endured made him in a manner distracted. At length 
he got his liberty, when he retired to Oxford, where, in 1646, he 
was created D.D. He outlived the Usurpation, was reinstated 
in St. Botolph's, but leaving it in 1662, he was presented to the 
Vicarage of St. James, in Dover, and to the neighbouring Rectory 
of Hougham, by Dr. Juxon, Archbishop of Canterbury ; and at 
length to the Rectory of All-hallows, in Stanford in Lincolnshire, 
by the favour of the most noble Earl of Clarendon, about the year 
1664, where he died in 1669-70, having by his last words ordered 
this inscription for his tomb : Hie vixit temporibus, qutbus Carolum 
primum, Magna Brit. Fran, et Hiber. regem, ferino more truci- 
ddrunt rebelles. It is said that his widow was driven to such 
necessities, that she was forced to sue for relief from the Corpora- 
tion for Ministers' widows, and was supported with that charity. 

Ephraim Udal, Rector of St. Augustine's. — Of what University 
this excellent person was does not appear. There was one of 
both these names who was entered a student in the Public Library 
at Oxford, in the year 1630, which Wood apprehends to be the 
same person with this very reverend and learned sufferer. The 
time of his admission to this living does not appear, but that of 
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his sequestration was about June, 1643, when Fr. Roberts was 
put in by order of the House which had thrown out Mr. Udal. 
Before the confusions he was in the highest esteem with the Puri- 
tans, and was just such a man as they pretended to wish all the 
Clergy might be ; but when the party became more barefaced and 
open, and it became but even too plain to everybody what the 
ends and intentions of the heads of the Rebellion were ; when he 
saw their pretended zeal was indeed madness and frenzy, and 
their pretence to reformation had a manifest tendency to anarchy 
and sacrilege, he honestly quitted the faction, and, on the con- 
trary, bent both his tongue and his pen against them. In a 
public sermon at Mercers' Chapel, he plainly told them, " You 
must desire truth and peace : leave your lying, and you may have 
truth ; lay down your undutiful arms, and you may have peace." 
He also declared himself openly for episcopacy and the established 
Liturgy, and published a learned piece against sacrilege, entitled 
"A Coal from the Altar," and another called " Communion 
Comeliness," in which, by many incomparable arguments, he 
proves a high convenience, if not a necessity, for that most laud- 
able custom of having rails about the Lord's table. He also pub- 
lished a sermon, entitled " Noli me tangere" full of loyalty to^ his 
Majesty and affection to the Established Church. "These were, 
in the schismatics' opinion (as a learned person, who lived through 
those times, words it), crimes enough to unsaint a man ; nay, had 
St. Paul himself been now in the flesh, and preached against 
sacrilege and anarchy, there is no doubt but there would have 
been some found to petition against him, and, John White sitting 
in the chair, as undoubtedly he had been voted a scandalous 
Minister at the committee." And accordingly, though Mr. Udal's 
reputation had for a long time borne him up against all the 
murmurs and artifices of the party, and his Church was at the last 
more crowded than any Church in London, not excepting the 
very bell weathers of the faction themselves ; yet at length, when 
the sparks of Rebellion had broken out into an open flame, and it 
was almost treason but to name the 13lh chapter of Romans, they 
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laid their violent hands on him also, and not only sequestered him, 
among the rest of the scandalous and malignant Clergy, but most 
shamelessly provided a place for him in the vile " Century" of that 
kind, published by White. The crimes there laid to his charge 
are, his having affirmed that the great reformers of the Church 
now were hypocrites ; having charged the Parliament with 
sacrilege in endeavouring to abolish Episcopacy, and to take away 
the lands of Beans and Chapters to amend therewith the 
maintenance of preaching Ministers; having also said that it is a 
thing senseless that laymen should have any tithes, and that the 
tithes are Jure divino ; and that to alienate the lands of Cathedral 
Churches to maintain preachers is to pervert the will of the dead 
that gave them ; and having otherwise expressed great malignity 
against the Parliament. But bare sequestration, and endeavouring 
to transmit one of the best of men to all posterity for a scandalous 
Minister, was not thought sufficient punishment for Mr. Udal, and 
therefore they also plundered his house, took away his library and 
household stuff, and sought for him to commit him close prisoner, 
although he was at that time " aged, of very weak and infirm 
body, his strength exhausted with continual labour in preaching 
the' Word of God, visiting the sick, and in execution of other 
ministerial functions, in performance of which in his own person 
few of his brethren were more conscientious. And lastly, they 
cast him out of his dwelling-house. But when they came to seize 
on his house they found one impediment, which, unless they could 
find some art to remove, they could not take full possession of it. 
Mrs. Udal (besides the infirmities of age) was lame, and it had 
been monstrous inhumanity to take her by violence and carry her 
out of her house, not knowing where to dispose of her but in the 
open street. Therefore, to gain her consent, and prevent clamour 
until the feat was done, they tell the good old gentlewoman that 
the Parliament had a tender respect for her years and to her 
present infirmities, and therefore, though they had ordered to dis- 
possess her of that house, yet they did not mean to leave her 
harbourless, but had, out of the abundance of their goodness, pro- 
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vided another house to receive her. She, good old woman, neither 
awed by fear nor won by their persuasions and promises, was 
taken up by two men (brought in by him who had broken open 
three locks, and entered the house by force) and carried out of her 
house into the street, where they set her down in a chair, and so 
left this weak infirm matron, of a long time not accustomed to 
the open air, nor being able to go out of doors in three years 
before, unless unto the Churoh; and exposed her (a sad spectacle of 
the rebels' cruelty) to the mercy of wind and weather." What 
became of Mr. Udal and his aged wife afterwards is not stated, 
save that he died in the latter end of May, 1647. He was a most 
pious and meek man, of exemplary conversation, profound 
learning, indefatigable industry, preaching constantly every 
Lord's Day twice \ and for the winter half-year, if not the whole 
year, preaching a lecture at his own parish every Tuesday in the 
afternoon; and, it appears, every Saturday before the first Sunday 
in the month a preparation sermon to the blessed Sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper. He was also a man of an affable and 
courteous temper, and, in a word (without profanation be it 
spoken) " a burning and shining light," and they were willing for 
a season "to rejoice in his light," until his declaring himself 
against rebellion and sacrilege exposed him to the rage and fury 
of the party : a glaring instance, that notwithstanding the 
clamour that was made of idle, lazy, drunken Priests, yet no 
qualifications either of piety, learning, and moderation itself could 
screen a man from their fury, if he refused to run the same riot of 
rapine, plunder, and rebellion with themselves. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Pabochial Clergy. 

Lewis Alcock, Rector of North Stoneham.— He had been 
Chaplain to the Earl of Southampton in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and Hector of this living about fifty-five years, when 
he was sequestered. He was also plundered and barbarously used, 
and what much aggravated his sufferings was, that one of the 
most busy actors in rifling his house was a fellow he had taken 
and bred up from a boy, and at length made a bailiff. This 
villain had been a trooper in the Parliament army, and from 
thence came to North Stoneham to dragoon his old master, who 
with great meekness saw him ransack his whole house, until at 
last he had found the surplice, which he put on, girded his sword 
about it, and so rode off in triumph through the parish ; at which 
the pious, good old man could no longer contain, but fell into a 
bitter passion of weeping. After his living had been sequestered, 
and his successor appointed, the old gentleman (who was naturally 
stout, and noted for his courage and bravery) was resolved to dis- 
pute the title with him as far as he could, and accordingly put 
himself upon his guard to keep possession of the parsonage-house 
at least For this purpose he caused his bed to be brought down 
into his parlour, kept his guns and pistols charged, had a watch 
every night, and declared himself resolved not to deliver up the 
possession of his house to the usurper but with his life ; upon 
which the person who had intruded into his living was forced to 
betake himself to another house until the death of Mr. Alcock, 
which happened June 15th, 1647, in the 87th year of his age. 
" He was a person of a sober, pious, and every way exemplary 
conversation. He was a wise, pacific man, a famous arbitrator, 
and composer of differences to prevent suits at law, and never was 
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himself engaged in any that I could hear of, though he was a very 
exact assertor of the rights of his Church, and always took up all 
his dues in kind, many of which afterwards, hy the precarious 
title of his covenanting successor, were scandalously sunk, and are 
at present lost without remedy. I have been told by a very 
sensible, honest man, who was his chief servant for several years, 
that he was a strict, conscientious observer of the rubrics of the 
Church, according to which it was his constant practice, when he 
was able, to read prayers every day in his Church, and even in 
the winter, in the coldest and worst weather ; and when ho was 
very old and infirm, he wonld every morning go with his whole 
family to the Church, betwixt five and six of the clock, and after 
divine service was over, in his way home (which is at some dis- 
tance from the Church) he would give his servants directions for 
the business of the day. This Church, which he made so good a use 
of, was new built in his time. He gave four hundred pounds and 
upwards towards the building of it, as we have it upon his mean 
tomb in the Church ; and besides, at his own charge, he fenced the 
churchyard with a strong brick wall, decently coped with large 
purbeck stone. Tis but a little Church, the parish being very 
small, but by the charge he himself was at, by his advice, direc- 
tion, and care, it is one of the strongest, best built, most beautiful 
churches of any country Church in the county. He was very 
eminent for his generous, regular hospitality, but more for his 
great charity to the poor, many of whose children he took into his 
family, bred them up, and provided for them. And his way was 
to have a hogshead of wheat, and another of peas or barley, to 
stand in his hall, out of which he would liberally give to the poor 
housekeepers of his parish, and when his hogsheads were empty 
he would still fill them again for the same use. Indeed, had we 
no particular instances of this good man's charity and munificence, 
we must conclude them to have been very great, because, when it 
pleased Qod to take him to Himself, he left hardly enough behind 
him to bury him decently, though he had long enjoyed an income 
(of which he was known to be a very prudent and skilful manager) 
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of about £300 per annum. Ho was a married man but a little 
while* never had a child, nor any poor relations that ever I could 
hear of, but an old man, for whom he had made some small 
provision." 

Joseph Barnes, M.A., Rector of East Ilsby.— He had been 
bred at Magdalen Hall, Oxford. Artioles were preferred against 
him by some of his parishioners to the commissioners who sat 
at Abingdon, in 1654; the contents of which were deposed upon 
oath at another session of those commissioners, at Speenham Land, 
the 30th of the following month ; at which time he was seques- 
tered, and his non-appearance alleged as the reason of it, although 
several of the principal inhabitants of the parish came there at 
his request, and testified on oath that he was disabled from coming 
thither by having his leg broken, which (to observe by the way) 
was done by one Edward Allen, a merciless zealot of those times, 
who came out of the Lamb Inn, at Ilsby, and threatened to do the 
Doctor's business, and, to show he was in earnest, immediately 
pursued him, and with a kick broke his leg. Besides these 
depositions which they made, they carried also with thorn a cer- 
tificate (the original to which is remaining to this day), signed by 
more than a third part of the parishioners, acquitting him of those 
charges which had been brought against him; butthis was so far from 
having any weight with the commissioners, that they would not 
vouchsafe to receive it. He had at the time of his sequestration a 
wife and seven children, to whom the commissioners did, upon a 
petition at their next meeting, grant an order for the fifths, but 
upon bo other condition than that Mr. Barnes should depart with 
his whole family out of the parish, which he chose to do rather 
than starve. But alas! this would not help himj for his godly 
successor, Mr. John Francis, utterly refused to pay the fifths. 
Necessity obliged Mr. Barnes not to desist upon one denial, and 
to make surer of succeeding in his next application, he sent one of 
his little daughters to him, hoping such an innocent object of 
charity might move the wretch to compassion ; but neither did 
this succeed, for when the poor little creature, to enforce her re- 
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quest and if possible move his pity, told him that without it they 
must all starve, the relentless wretch, from his heart of adamant, 
returned this barbarous answer, " That starving was as near a 
way to heaven as any." And surely oppression and murder arc 
as near a way to another place. Mr. Barnes himself, however, 
did not go to heaven in that manner before the year 1660; because 
soon after that time the merciless usurper of his bread was, it 
appears, forced to leave this country, for fear of being compelled 
to pay for some of it, as several of his brethren, who would not 
pay fifths before the Restoration, were by law obliged to do it 
after. 

Daniel Berrt, B.D., Vicar of Knowstone and Molland. — He 
was of a very ancient family, which had flourished in the north 
part of Devon (where this living lies) for at least three descents 
before the time of Edward III., and have given the name 
to the parish of Berry-Narber, which was the place of their 
residence. His father also had been Vicar of this place, whom 
he succeeded, but was dispossessed of it for his loyalty and affec- 
tion to the Established Church, having vigorously endeavoured, 
according to his duty and conscience, to support the constitution, 
as well civil as ecclesiastical. But his sequestration from the 
living may be justly accounted the least part of what he suffered, 
for he was otherwise most barbarously treated and abused. The 
Common Prayer-book was once, as he was officiating, taken from 
him by a paltry mason. After he was turned out of his Vicarage, 
he lived upon an estate of his own in Molland, where his house 
was broken open, his servants unmercifully beaten, to make them 
discover his goods, his wife and nine children turned out of doors, 
and some of them afterwards would have been glad of a piece of 
bread. He was forced to conceal himself under a pile of broom 
faggots; but the diligence and industry of the soldiers who 
searched after him soon discovered him there by thrusting in their 
swords, one of which wounded him ; and when they had thus 
gotten him into their hands, they threatened immediately to hang 
him up at the court-gate of one Paltreman, a parishioner of his, but 
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his most implacable enemy; upon which Mr. Berry entreated 
them that he might rather he hanged at his own than his enemy's 
door. However they were at last content that he should not be 
hanged at either, if he would deposit the sum of £20, which he 
in some way or other procured for them. It is also reported that 
his whole family were poisoned. His house was likewise several 
times plundered; and at the time when they thus seized him, they 
also threshed out his corn, and carried it away. At another time 
they made a clear riddance, and stripped him of all he had, even 
to the bed he lay upon ; and exposed all his goods to sale by a 
public survey, his books alone excepted, which were of great 

value, and these they bestowed upon Mr. L S , the famous 

Independent Preacher, who some time lorded it at Exeter with 
more than prelatical rigour. This great zealot, as he had not the 
conscience at first to refuse them, so never after had he the 
honesty to restore the Value of one farthing for them, though 
there were no less than nine horse-loads of them, and the poor 
family reduced to very great extremities. It is also stated that 
the poor gentleman begged but one of his books again, but was 
denied it. With the grief of this barbarous, inhuman treatment, 
he contracted such distempers and diseases as at length brought 
him to his grave in the year 1653, and in the 45th year of his 
age. His wife and all his nine children were living at the time of 
his death, and their condition became more especially miserable 
upon this account, because not only the fifths then ceased, but 
the small estate of £20 a-year, which had all along been their 
main support, fell away with his life ; so that his wife (who was a 
gentlewoman of a good family), and some of the children, being 
left in this desolate condition, were forced to spin for their living. 
One of the sons was apprenticed to a weaver ; though it pleased 
God afterwards to reward the fidelity and constancy of Mr. 
Berry's sufferings in the person of the second son, John, who by 
many gallant actions and good conduct, passing through several 
posts of the navy, became rear-admiral, and at last for some time 
admiral, after Lord Dartmouth laid down his commission. He 
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had also the honour of knighthood conferred upon him! was 
made governor of Deal Castle, and at length one of the com- 
missioners of the navy. Mr. Berry's first successor in this living 
was one Robert Cobley ; after him came one Miller, and then one 
William Littleton, who had been a captain in his Majesty's army, 
and continued a great loyalist, as well as Vicar of this living, after 
the Restoration, but never obtained any other preferment (though 
he sought after it), as dying in 1662. Mr. Berry was a man of 
excellent parts and learning, and well remembered in the parish 
for his great charity to the poor. 

William Seddon, M.A., Vicar of Eastham, Cheshire.— He had 
been educated at Magdalen College, in Cambridge, and about the 
year 1636 had a living in the city of Chester bestowed on him, 
with which he likewise held the Vicarage of Eastham, about six 
miles distant from that city. Upon the breaking out of the Re- 
bellion, and the approach of the siege of Chester, " he was com- 
pelled (says his son) to withdraw his family and effects into the 
city for succour, where his great and good friend and patron, the 
Lord Bishop Bridgeman, then Lord Bishop of Chester, accommo- 
dated him with several rooms and lodgings in his own palace ; 
and the aged Bishop, dreading the hardship of a siege, voided the 
place, leaving my father in his palace, who continued diligent in 
his ministry and frequent preaching to the garrison there ; and 
the city being closely besieged, and frequently stormed, my 
mother was on the 12th day of October, 1645, delivered of me, 
her ninth child (all the nine then living), and said to be the last 
that was publicly baptised in the font of that Cathedral there, 
before the Restoration in 1660. The city being surrendered upon 
articles, my father was shortly apprehended and made a prisoner, 
and after some short durance, was demanded by the prevailing 
powers why he had not according to the articles of surrender 
marched off with the garrison to the King's quarters ; to which 
he replied that he thought his cassock had unconcerned him in 
those articles, being a Minister in the city, but above all he had a 
wife and many 6mall children there, which if ho could see 
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tolerably disposed of, he would not unwillingly accept of the 
articles. But many complaints being made against him, that he 
had in his preaching reflected upon the proceedings of the pre- 
vailing party, and had animated the garrison to resist even unto 
blood, &c, he was remanded to prison again, and his house per- 
mitted to be plundered by the soldiers, who despoiled him, not of 
his goods only, but of his books and papers, which they exposed 
to sale at a very low rate, and so by private directions to some of 
his friends he re-purchased some of the most necessary for his own 
nse. But then an order was drawn up to export his wife and 
children out of the city to Eastham (which accordingly .was done, 
several of the younger sort being put into a waggon with other 
goods which had escaped the pillage), where, though they had 
only the bare walls of a Vicarage-house to resort to, yet they 
found a hearty welcome from the loyal part of the parishioners there, 
among whom they dispersed themselves, and in a short time after 
my father's confinement was somewhat enlarged, and his escape 
connived at, which gave him the liberty of going in quest of his 
wife and children, whom he found in pretty good circumstances 
amongst his loyal friends. But another Minister (whose name 
and character I have utterly forgot) being dispatched with orders 
from the powers at Chester to supply the Vicarage at Eastham, 
and a rumour dispersed that my father must be apprehended 
again, and reduced as prisoner to Chester, he scampered about 
privately to the houses of the loyal gentry, to whom his character 
and conditions were well known, and then dispatched a letter to 
his elder brother, Mr. Peter Seddon, at Outwood, in Lancashire 
(the place of my father's nativity), who was then at the rate of 
the times turned zealous Presbyterian too, and had a son a captain 
in the Parliament's army, acquainting him with the storm he was 
under, and requesting him to cover the whole or part of his family 
till he could weather the storm ; to which letter the main answer he 
had was, that would he conform himself to the godly party, his 
own merits would protect and prefer him, which so incensed my 
father, that he never more held any correspondence with him. In 
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his perambulations amongst the loyalists, conducted by the good 
hand of Providence, he met with one Mr. Bratherton, a Lanca- 
shire gentleman, and a hearty cavalier, with whom he had 
former acquaintance, and who, by virtue of a deed of trust from 
one Mr. Byrom, a gentleman that was slain in the King's service, 
had the donation of a Parsonage called Grapnall (which was then 
vacant by the death of one Mr. Richardson, its Incumbent), and 
the presentation to this Rectory he freely tendered to my father, 
persuading him with all secrecy and expedition to post up to the 
commission or tryers of Ministers, which accordingly my father 
did, and upon examination was by them approved, and recom- 
mended to the Rectory of Grapnall, a Parsonage worth about 
£130 per annum, at 16 or 18 miles distance from Chester, and 
bordering on Lancashire. Here he settled and fixed himself, well 
accepted and beloved by his parishioners ; so that he had time to 
collect his family, and enjoyed a calm. But this could not be 
durable. He was soon haunted with the old rumours of a 
dangerous delinquent, a malignant, &c, and this grew up into 
menaces of articles and complaints, and at last into a moral 
assurance that one Major Brooks, a Parliamentary officer (whose 
malice he had formerly experienced), intended shortly to seize and 
apprehend him, which caused him for a time to abscond, and 
afterwards (upon overt attempts made upon him) to fly into Lan- 
cashire, where he was by some friends recommended to one Mr. 
Fleetwood, of Penwortham (a parish situate near to a great 
market-town called Preston, and about 22 miles distant from 
Grapnall, in Cheshire), who, being a very loyal gentleman, and 
impropriator of the tithes of that parish, entertained him in the 
quality of a Chaplain or Curate, to preach at that little Church 
near adjoining to Penwortham Hall. Here my father fixed again 
in this gentleman's house, entirely beloved of his patron (who 
allowed him £40 a year) and of all his parishioners; and having 
intelligence out of Cheshire that my mother (whom he had left at 
Grapnall, with a strict charge to get the place supplied, and keep 
possession as long as she could) was with her family ejected the 
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Parsonage-house there, and a new Rector, one Mr. Brads haw, a 
rigid Presbyterian, whether by appointment of commissioners or 
usurpation I know not), put in, he acquainted his patron, Mr. 
Fleetwood, with it, who thereupon ordered a poor cottage-house 
at a little distance from his own hall to be fitted up, and added 
three or four acres of ground to it to keep a couple of cows, and 
here, as in a little ark of rest, my father seated himself and his 
nine children, supported and maintained by the good hand of 
Providence, which ordered him still the £40 pension from his 
patron, and large gratuities from the loyalists in those parts, 
whose children he privately baptised, and performed other minis- 
terial offices at their requests, according to the ancient forms of the 
Church, which, though it gave him sometimes the trouble of 
musketeers to guard him into Preston as a prisoner, yet upon the 
mediation of the neighbouring gentlemen he was soon dismissed, 
and returned to his family to recount his hazards with his olim 
meminisse juvabit. And though in all this time he had not any 
allowance of a fifth, or any the least part from either his Par- 
sonage or his Vicarage in Cheshire, nor any temporal estate what- 
ever, yet he lived cheerfully and contentedly, and saw many of his 
children comfortably disposed of. And presently upon the Resto- 
ration in 1660, he ejected Bradshaw again, who, though a rigid 
Presbyterian, yet then trimmed, and got another benefice, called 
Lym, in Cheshire, where I think he died ; and my father being 
restored to his Rectory at Grapnall, re-settled himself and his 
family in the Parsonage-house there, where he and my mother 
(the constant partner of his sufferings) aged each of them about TO 
years, departed this life in one month, and lie buried both in one 
grave in their chancel there, a.d. 1671." 

Francis Rowley, Rector of Coppenhall, Lancashire.— The fol- 
lowing account of this sufferer is given by one of his successors in 
the living, the Rev. Griffith Vaughan. " He was a very great 
sufferer, in the time of the civil war upon the account of his 
loyalty, the greater part of the parish being on the Parliament 
side. He received a great deal of ill-usage from them as soon as 
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the wars broke out, and when the Parliament party began to get 
the better, they still more barbarously abused and insulted him. 
His horses had their legs cut off as they went in the pasture, and 
soon after they fired the Parsonage-house over his head, with the 
barns and stables, &c., consisting in all of sixteen bays of building, 
many of them full of corn, and being fired in the dead time of the 
night he could save none of his goods, and had like to have been 
burnt in his bed, with his wife and family : in which villanous 
action the chief agent was supposed to be one Wettinghall, his 
next neighbour, who afterwards came to the extremest poverty, 
and died miserably, being eaten to death with lice. In short, 
they so harassed and abused poor Mr. Rowley, that he was forced 
to quit his living, and went afterwards to Madeley, in Stafford- 
shire, and taught a small school, where he lived for some years in 
a low condition, and there ended his days some time before the 
Restoration. After they had forced Mr. Rowley out, Sir William 
Brereton, a Parliamentary commander, put in one Mr. Anderton, 
a sordid compiler with those times, who would never allow poor 
Mr. Rowley anything of the living that I could hear of. Mr. 
Rowley dying before the King came in, Anderton conformed, and 
kept the living for many years, but suffered all the buildings to 
lie in ashes, which were after his death most of them rebuilt by 
my immediate predecessor, Mr. John Harrison, and the rest by 
myself. And in all the time of Anderton's incumbency, he taking 
in a manner what the people were pleased to give him, this hath, 
introduced so many disadvantageous customs and prescriptions 
against the Church, as to deprive it of no less than one half of the 
profits, being now worth but little more than £50 per annum, 
though the annual rent of the parish is little less than £1,500. 
So that all the succeeding Rectors are like to be great sufferers, as 
well as my worthy predecessor, who was a man of good learning, 
strict sobriety, and of great integrity." 

William Lane, B.D., Rector of Aveton-Gifford, Devonshire.— 
He was educated in the University of Oxford, and possessed of 
the living of Ringraore some time before he obtained that of 
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Aveton-Gifford, to which he was admitted about the beginning of 
the Rebellion, and was not settled in it, nor had time to remove 
his goods from Ringmore, when the town of Plymouth declared for 
the Parliament : at which time (as the son of Mr. Lane accounts 
to me for the sufferings of his father) the garrison " came out 
with their boats, and plundered those parts, and carried off most 
part of the valuable goods in the house, and took (says he) two of 
my brethren, Richard and John, not giving them time to put on 
their stockings, and forced them to carry what of the goods they 
could to Awmar (a creek where boats are kept, about a mile from 
the houses), where they carried off stolen sheep, and plundered 
goods, with my two eldest brothers. They imprisoned them in 
Plymouth some time, where they suffered for want of apparel and 
other necessaries some time : all which time my father was active 
with Sir — Shapernon and other gentlemen in those parts for 
raising succours for his Majesty, and was raising a fort on a hill 
(part of the glebe of Aveton) which commanded the bridge 
leading to Kingsbridge, but before it could be finished the King's 
party were destroyed. Then did the champions vaunt about the 
country, and made diligent enquiry after Lane, the traitor (for so 
the rabble styled him), at which time he lay privily in the Church 
tower for three or four months, but not being there secure, he got 
into other places that I know not of. Those things being laid to 
his charge by the commissioners, he was dispossessed of both 
places : Francis Barnard had Aveton, and Ford, Ringmore. My 
father had a temporal estate in Aveton, which was also seques- 
tered, only a set of mills excepted, where my mother, with five 
children, took up their residence. The eldest son, Richard (who 
was bred a Ditine), for his security went to New England ; at 
which time my father, to secure himself, went to France, where 
he remained till he could buy his peace. Barnard, not content to 
enjoy the place, and pay no fifths, most maliciously cut off the 
water-conrse from the mills (the water passing through the glebe 
lands), which two of my sisters many times with much toil did 
stop, which continued for some time. My father returning from 
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France, did constrain Barnard to pay the fifths, and remained with 
his family at the mills; but the incomes being small for his family, 
he removed with the second son John, and daughter Elizabeth, and 
third son William, to a place in Torbay, called HopeVNose, where 
he employed himself, with some few servants, in drawing lime- 
stones, and sold them to the Topsham Boats, where he continued 
with much satisfaction for some time. But it so happened that a 
small vessel of Brest passing by, which had King Charles ll.'s 
commission, landed their men, and carried off the working tools, 
bedding, and household goods, in fact all that was in the same cot- 
tage 5 and so that work was ruined. My father returning again to 
his mills, found that the water had for some time been cut off by 
Barnard, that the grass was grown in the mill-leat, and the re- 
mains of his family there in a miserable condition. One day he, 
walking up to view the ruins, met with one of Mr. Barnard's sons, 
who with base reviling language abusing him, without any pro- 
vocation, he returned home to his wife, saying, that Barnard could 
not content himself with enjoying his estate, but maliciously hath 
destroyed his mills, it being the only maintenance remaining, 
which he could in part suffer, but to suffer such an abuse from his 
son he could not bear : he was therefore resolved to make his con- 
dition known at Cromwell's council-board. So with the few 
pence he had, he walked to London (I think) in his 63rd year, and 
having put in his petition, was suffered to make known his condi- 
tion ; which, being proved, he had orders to dispossess Barnard, 
and name another person for Aveton-Gifford, which accordingly 
he did, naming one John Marten. Having thus settled his affairs, 
in hopes to enjoy some comfort in the new possessor, coming home 
on foot from Honiton to Exeter, being very dry, and money scarce, 
finding water in the road, lie drank thereof, which chilled his blood, 
and threw him into an ague (and he took up his lodging at the 
King's Head, in High-street) and after into a fever, which deprived 
him of his life. He lieth under the chancel-table in Alphington 
Church. This is the exactest account I can give, I being the 
youngest of the family." It is hardly necessary to observe to the 
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reader from this letter, that Mr. Lane is certainly the first instance 
in all English history of a Bachelor of Divinity who was forced to 
turn miller and dig in a quarry for a livelihood ; hut it may perhaps 
be requisite to let him know that it has been chosen to print this 
letter, mean as it is, verbatim, that the plainness, not to say sim- 
plicity of it, may demonstrate that he who wrote it could have 
nothing in view but the honest design of giving a true account of 
his father's sufferings. As for Barnard, who was his first suc- 
cessor at Aveton-Gifford, he was for some time the legal Incum- 
bent of Ugborough, in this county, and had been, for some 
rebellious practices no doubt, seized and carried away prisoner by 
a party of the King's horse : for which, after his release, he was 
rewarded with this rich living, and inducted to it by a troop of 
horse, as the custom then was. During his abode there, he never 
used the Lord's Prayer, or administered the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, as far as an old person of the parish could re- 
member. He was also, it is said, a man of a very vicious life, 
and fled at length to Ireland, being turned out by the com- 
missioners, not on Mr. Lane's complaint only, but for his lewdness 
and debauchery. As for Marten, the other successor, though he 
was named by Mr. Lane himself (with the leave of the com- 
missioners), in hopes to have found some kindness from him 
to his family, yet he proved as base to them as Barnard had 
done. And as much a man of the times as he was, he could 
conform after his Majesty's restoration, in order to keep this 
rich living. 

William Bartlett, Rector of Yetminster. — The following 
account of this sufferer is contained in a letter which he wrote 
while he was in prison, and which is dated October 18, 1646. 
"Mr. Moore, my love saluteth you. I understand you are I 
desirous to know in what state I am. To deal truly with you as 
my friend, I will not hide anything from you that might give you 
satisfaction. This, then, is my case : I am deprived by our com- 
mittee of all my means, both Parsonage and Vicarage, notwith- 
standing I elected my Parsonage according to the ordination of 
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Parliament.* My body is committed to prison, where 1 have re- 
mained these two and twenty weeks, and cannot be ransomed 
without the loss of my soul, in swearing against my conscience ; 
which 1 will never do. I owe and am indebted £400, for so much 
hath been plundered and taken from me since these troublesome 
times began, and I have not one penny to pay, or to relieve either 
myself or family. I have about £20 owing me upon arrears, and 
that I cannot get, neither will the committee give me any 
authority to receive it I have but a little household stuff left me 
by the plunderers, and that will yield me nothing. Howbeit God 
is all-sufficient, and I depend wholly upon His goodness, who 
never has yet failed them who put their trust in Him. And this 
is the state wherein I stand. My accusers you know, William 
Oldish and Benjamin Miller, neither of which hath either, houso 
or foot of ground in the parish, and are such as have maligned me 
of old (as is well known to all the neighbours) for reproving of 
their vicious living,— the one for beating and abusing his wife, 
the other for drunkenness. A third accuser, one Richard Rogers, 
was brought against me also by the other two j but he did me 
more good than hurt ; he disproved the testimony of the two 
former, and showed them to be perjured ; so that had I had but 
equal judges, I had not only been quiet, but my accusers had been 
severely punished. My accusations were these : 1st, That I never 
observed the fast appointed by King and Parliament ; 2nd, that I 
read Common Prayers Thursday and Saturday next before Easter 
last, after I had received the Directory ; 3rd, that I was at a bonfire 
some three years past ; and 4th, that I should preach and pray 
against the Parliament, in the first sermon I made, after my first 
coming out of prison, upon this text, ' If Qod be on our side, who 
can be against us?' which sermon (as they said) was invective 
against the Parliament. These were my accusations. Now when 
they were all three sworn, Oldish gave testimony concerning the 

* Mr. Bartlett, having two livings, had the option, according to the ordi- 
nance against pluralities, of retaining which he liked, and he chose Yet- 
minster. 
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first accusation, that I never observed the fast appointed by King" 
and Parliament ; and M — affirmed it. Then I put them in mind, 
I observed it by preaching out of the desk. Tib true indeed, said 
they, you preached out of your desk, but not out of the pulpit. 
Howsoever, said I, the fast was observed. Then they replied, 
that I quickly gave it off, when the King proclaimed it from 
Wednesday to Friday. But we that were well affected (quoth 
Oldish) went to Thorneford, two miles off, where it was duly ob- 
served ; and then Mr. Bartlett caused all his bells to be rung out 
to hinder our devotion there ; whereas the whole parish of Yet- 
minster are ready to testify to the contrary. For the second 
accusation, that I read Common Prayers on Thursday and Saturday 
next before Easter last, after I had received the Directory ; and 
Oldish and Miller both gave testimony thereof; I knowing the 
contrary, that their testimony was false, demanded of them 
whether they were present and heard it ; they answered no ; but 

they swore it on suspicion that R R , their third man, 

would testify it. Then the third man being demanded the ques- 
tion, he utterly denied it, and said that Mr. Bartlett read no 
Common Prayers. Whereupon I entreated the committee to take 
notice of the two former accusers' perjury ; but they would not 
regard anything of whatsoever I said. My third accusation was 
my being at a bonfire, and this I confessed to be true. Hearing a 
great shout without my door, I went forth to know the cause 
thereof, and when I came, I found three parts of my parishioners 
at least assembled together at a bonfire. This I confessed, 
being accused thereof by Oldish and Miller ; Rogers affir- 
ming that it was towards the end of the bonfire when I came, 
and therefore cleared me from being the author thereof. My last 
accusation was, that I should preach and pray against Parliament 
in my first sermon I made after first coming out of prison, upon 
this text, ' If God be on our side, who can be against us ?' Now 
for this accusation judge you of the falsity thereof: coming out of 
prison, not finding one book in my house, and my people expecting 
somewhat from me the Sabbath following, I took the notes of that 
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text they mentioned, which I had in prison with me, and preached 
the same unto my people verbatim (as I hope for mercy from Qod), 
as I had preached it twenty years before ; and judge you how this 
could he such an invective sermon against the Parliament. These 
were my accusations, and this was the proceeding, as I am an 
honest man. Now had I had but equal judges, I make no ques- 
tion but I had been better dealt with ; but I suppose Mr. John 
Mynthorn, my old adversary, to have been the cause of all this, 
and I have good grounds for it ; for when his brother Brown was 
elected knight of the shire, he told some of his friends that he had 
now as much as he desired, and being demanded why, he answered 
that now he would be avenged on the Vicar of Yetminster. Mr. 
Walter Foy also being his cousih-german, came to him when he 
was to be a committee-man, and told him, now was the time to 
be avenged on me ; and then indeed it began to work, and I was 
never suffered to be quiet since ; and they chose such a time to call 
me as never could have been the like, even when Mr. Brown was 
chairman and Mr. Walter Foy a committee-man present ; a set match! 
So I quickly had my doom, though to the dislike of some of the com- 
mittee themselves ; for Mr. Coker, one of the committee, told Mr. 
Foy and another of the said society, that they had done what they 
would afterwards be ashamed of, — meaning the depriving me 
of my means and liberty,— and would not put his hand to the com- 
mitment, for he perceived I was altogether accused of malice. But 
howsoever I am an undone man, and how to recover myself I 
know not, for want of means. My innocency can bear no plea in 
these times, notwithstanding I challenged ray accusers before the 
committee, that if they could lay any scandal of life and conversa- 
tion to my charge, they should declare it ; but they were not able 
to do it. I have lived Vicar in this place 39 years, time enough 
to know me inside and outside : but notwithstanding that, all my 
possessions are taken from me, which were my father's patrimony, 
whereunto God hath called me, and wherein I was settled by the 
laws of the kingdom. The Lord give me patience, and His Name 
be blessed for all. I have no better news to tell you at present, 
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but what I have already related : God send us better in His good 
time, and send peace to the kingdom, as may stand best for His 
glory. So having sufficiently tired you with this tedious discourse, 
I leave you to the Almighty ; resting, &c." 

John Cave, Rector of Pickwell, Leicestershire. — He was the 
father of the most learned and incomparable Dr. Cave, of Windsor, 
and third son of John Cave, Esq. He was born in this parish, 
and educated at Lincoln College, in Oxford, where he was 
chamber-fellow with the famous Dr. Sanderson for eight years. 
After he was settled in his native parish, he attended his minis- 
terial cure with great diligence, and lived in " great esteem and 
respect with all his neighbours, till the breaking out of the great 
Rebellion in the year 1642. The first attack that was made upon 
him was when the Parliament sent a regiment to be quartered 
about that place, when six troopers with their horses were 
quartered upon him, who continued off and on for a year or two. 
They first attempted him by way of dispute, concerning the 
liturgy and constitution of the Church of England, which passed 
in writing, by way of objection and answer ; but finding they were 
likely to do little good that way, they betook themselves to 
rougher methods. They ravaged his house, and abused his chil- 
dren and servants, demanded unreasonable provisions to be made 
for them, and would sometimes take a good dish of meat from the 
table, and throw it upon the ground because not cooked or dressed 
up to their humour and palate ; they debauched some of the ser- 
vants ; and when complaint was made of it to some of the neigh- 
bouring justices, and to some of their superior officers, no remedy 
could be had. Not content with this, when three or four of their 
horses were stolen one night out of the stable, they accused him of 
the theft, carried him to their head quarters, and tried him at a 
council of war for his life ; and were ready to pass sentence upon 
him, when Colonel Ireton, coming suddenly in, and examining 
into the matter, suspected there was some villainy in it ; as indeed 
it afterwards appeared, that they were stolen by some of their 
own party. Whereupon he put a stop to their proceedings, and 
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dismissed him. When this would not do, they fell a tampering 
with the parishioners, to try if they could prefer and hring articles 
against him ; but at present they could find none for their pur- 
pose ; and because he still persisted in a firm loyalty to the King, 
and unshaken zeal for the Church of England, praying for the 
Bishops after they had been voted down by the Parliament, they 
one time came into the Church and discharged a pistol at him, 
and at another time plucked him out of the pulpit and pulled his 
gown over his ears. After several attempts to get false witnesses, 
they at last procured three or four, — a tailor, a weaver, a miller, 
and one more. Whereupon articles were drawn up, subscribed, 
and sworn to before the Committee of Leicester ; though some of 
them afterwards upon their deathbeds Bent for him, and professed 
they could not die till they had declared that they had been 
suborned to testify and swear against him. Some years matters 
hung in this way ; he being banded from committee to committee, 
though the clearness of his case was such, that they could bring it 
to no conclusion. By this time one of the Committee of Leicester 
had combined with one Wells, an Independent preacher, who 
having a son brought up a silk weaver in New England, sent for 
him over to be married to the committee-man's daughter, and the 
Rectory of Pickwell was pitched upon for the portion for his 
daughter. And now matters were pushed on with more vigour ; 
but finding that little good would be done at country committees, 
the cause was removed to London, and brought before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons ; where Mr. Cave was advised to 
retain Bradshaw for his counsel, who at first told him that his 
case was clear and good, but being tampered with the night before 
the trial by the opposite party, he told him the next morning he 
much feared how his case would go ; and two of his near kins- 
men, both members of the House, Sir William Armyn and Sir 
Arthur Haslerigg (the only two he was related to of that party), 
firmly promised him to be at the committee and support his cause, 
but both of them thought fit to be absent. Accordingly the cause 
went against him, and an order was directed to the committee in the 
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country to dispossess him, who sent a file of musketeers, and turned 
father, mother, and six children out of doors at once, not suffering 
the neighbours to take them in, nor permitting them to have one bit 
of bread nor draught of drink out of their own house. And now, 
haying made clean work of it, a parcel of itinerant preachers wero 
sent to Pickwell, to mock God with a day of thanksgiving, that 
the people were delivered from such an ignorant, unlearned, and 
unskilful teacher. He and his family notwithstanding were enter- 
tained by the neighbours for the present, though they were not 
suffered long to continue there, nor he to teach school there or 
elsewhere. Whereupon he took up his dwelling near Stamford, 
where, not being suffered to abide long, he removed up to London; 
when, being broken with age and sufferings, and worn out with 
long and tedious journies from committee to committee, he de- 
parted this life about the beginning of November, 1657." 

Thomas Tournat, Rector of Wittresham, in the Isle of 
Orkney. — The reverend person who sent the following account of 
this gentleman, made it his request that the letter might be 
printed word for word as transmitted, and particularly with the 
representation at the end : and accordingly it is here given to the 
reader. " Sir,— Mr. Thomas Tournay, Rector of Wittresham, in 
the Isle of Orkney, and diocese of Canterbury, was sequestered 
from his living in the late times of the persecution of the Church 
of England. He was but a few years possessed of the Rectory 
there. I see his name in the register-book, first at the end of 
the year 1640, and last at the end of the year 1G43. In 1644 
there is one Ballam mentioned who succeeded him. Mr. Thomas 
Tournay suffered a great deal of persecution and trouble during 
his abode there. He was several times plundered ; and having, 
by the aid of some friends, saved his horses once, at another time 
they were taken away. When this was done, he was called to 
answer some accusations against him, to Tenterden, and being 
forced to borrow a horse, could get none but a young one that was 
but newly backed, and not well managed, nor very gentle. The 
person that lent him advised Mr. Tourney not to ride with spurs. 

— — — 
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He thought this not decent, and would not be persuaded, but said 
he would take care they should not touch him. At Tenterden he 
was vindicated by some of his neighbours, who went with him, 
concerning the matters he was accused of; and was for that time 
sent home again, and his neighbours went with him. As they 
were going, some stayed a little behind him and the rest, and then 
rode hastily after to overtake him. This set his young hone a 
running down a hill, called Small Hith-street, and, I think, with 
his endeavour to restrain him, his bridle broke. However, the 
horse being ungovernable, threw him just against a Chapel-of- 
Ease in that street. This afforded a special matter of accusation 
to the malice of his enemies, and was made a ground to represent 
him as a very scandalous Minister j for upon this an accusation 
was invented and sworn against him, that he at such a time got 
drunk at Tenterden, and coming home, as he came by Small Hith 
Chapel, he alighted from his horse, and fell down on the ground, 
and worshipped the Chapel. After this, his enemies still followed 
him with accusations, till they got him sent to prison. When 
this was done, a man of a neighbouring pariah, meeting with one 
of the zealots of the times, and a great instrument of his mischief, 
and, I think, the person who had sworn to the accusation against 
him concerning his drunkenness and worshipping the Chapel, that 
person said to this wretched man, 'I hear you of Wittresham have 
got your Parson into prison.* 1 Yes,' said he, ■ we have done so,' 
and boasted of it. 1 But surely/ said the other, 'you design to let 
him out again quickly.' 1 No,' saith he, ' I'll warrant it, he shall 
never come out again so long as my eyes are open.' This person, 
a little while after he had said this, was following some ducks in 
the level, and having shot some, he ran upon the sand, which he 
thought firm enough to bear him, to catch his game, but coming 
upon it, he found it soft, and sunk in so deep that he could not 
presently get out of it, and while he was labouring to do so, as is 
supposed, the tide, which was coming in, carried him up with it, 
and he was drowned. Within a few days after he was found 
dead, when the tide was out, upon the sand ; and on that day, as 

— 
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I think, or within a few days after it, Mr. Tournay was delivered 
out of prison, aud came home to his family. Yet after this he was 
within a little while sequestered, being plundered of all that could 
be taken from him, and he was forced with a wife and three 
young children to take a little farm in Stone, another parish of 
the island aforesaid, to maintain his family, but he died soon after, 
and left his family in a very poor condition. Those particulars I 
received lately from his son, Thomas Tournay, who is now living 
in the parish of Wittresham aforesaid. I cannot give you any 
more, perhaps because this his son was very young when his 
father died, and partly, I believe, because this son is a Dissenter, 
of the sect of the Anabaptists. But these things I am ready upon 
my oath to declare his son lately related to me. I must confess, I 
might have related them sooner, and I knew them when I was in 
London in May last; but I was then in deliberation, and not 
resolved whether to do it or not, being unwilling to sow animosity 
and division by reviving old miscarriages, but being pressed to it 
since my return home by some of my neighbouring brethren, 
whose advice and desire I cannot forbear to defer to, I now send 
this.— -I am, &c" 

Mr. Wake, of Wareham. — The following account of the shame- 
ful ill-usage of this venerable man is from the pen of his son, 
Captain Wake, of Shapwicke, in Dorsetshire, an eminent loyalist, 
and father to the illustrious Prelate of that name. He was on eye- 
witness, and to some extent a partaker, of the old man's sufferings: 
" The Parliament, who began the Rebellion, having given a com- 
mission to one Mr. Robert Morton, of Wareham, in Dorset, a 
bastard son of that family, who had been some time in the low 
countries, to fortify that town, having an old rampire about it, 
and garrison it for the Parliament ; upon a Sunday in the after- 
noon, at the Cross, there being a great number of the inhabitants 
got together, he made a declaration of the power given him, and 
his resolution to proceed on the fortifications, and encouraged the 
inhabitants to assist him. My father being by on foot, and Morton 

on horseback, with his pistols or petronels before him, my father 
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spake to the people not to give credence and be misled by a pre- 
tended authority of Mr. Morton's ; upon which Morton drew out 
one of his pistols, and, taking the barrel in his hand, struck my 
father with the lock over the head, somewhat to his detriment, 
which was all that passed at that time. The next day Morton, 
with his factious assistants, proceeded on the fortifications ; and 
my father and one Mr. Harding having been out at the end of the 
town taking the air, at his return without the works, met Morton 
on horseback, who questioned my father for what he had said on the 
Sunday, and drew out a pistol, charged with great shot, and fired 
in his face, and presently drew out his other pistol, charged with 
bullets, and shot him in the head, and one of the bullets lodged in 
his forehead at the parting of the hair, with which he fell 
to the ground; when Morton called to his boy, a poor child 
that he had taken off the town, and bid him to make an end. 
of him as he lay on the ground, which the boy refused to do, 
having had many times relief at my father's door ; upon which 
Morton drew his sword, and gave him two cuts over the head, very 
large, which he thought had despatched him; N but life was 
remaining, notwithstanding he had by the hail-shots, bullets, and 
cuts, eleven wounds in his head, many of which probed one to the 
other. Then the standers-by got a chair and carried him home. 
Meantime, one Susan Bolke, a servant of my father's, being in a 
field hard by fetching of pease, came, and with her corn-pike 
made at Morton, and was by her pursued into his own doors. 
There was no surgeon nearer than Corfe Castle, one Mr. Palfry, 
who was sent for to take care of my father, but was by the guard 
placed by Morton on the south bridge denied entrance ; upon j 
which a boat was got for him to get over the river, as he did, and j 
came to my father, and by God's blessing upon hia endeavours, 
recovered him ; who was hardly got well before Major Sidenham, 
by order of the commissioners, seised him and committed him, 
with several others, close prisoners in the Black Rod at Dorchester ; 
and in a short time after were in all likelihood poisoned,- several' 
dying, and my father, one Mr. Ware, and Mr. Moone, taking a 
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quantity of plague-waters, threw out a slimy scab all over their 
bodies, which it was supposed saved their lives, but notwithstanding 
purging, and what else they were advised to, my father had for 
above a year after several blotches and boils that rose and broke 
over him, and I attended him daily, and plastered him, to draw 
off the corruption, which remained several years upon him. In 
the meantime they plundered and sequestered my father, con- 
tinued him in prison, and turned my mother and three children 
out of doors, seizing what goods they had remaining. So soon as 
my father got his liberty, he went into the King's army, 
and was in Sherbourne Castle when it was taken, and after a 
prisoner in custody, was stripped naked, and led with several 
others, men and women, in triumph through all the town, which 
was near half a mile from the castle to the upper part of it ; and 
from thence sent a prisoner to Poole, where the plague then was, 
and there continued until exchanged to Corfe Castle, in which 
castle, when that was betrayed, he was again taken, and bar- 
barously dealt with. During all this time his estate was under 
sequestration, and my dear mother and sister enforced to work for 
bread for themselves and children, and my dear father, who was 
for the most part a prisoner. And after the King's army were all 
suppressed, and garrisons taken or surrendered, my father came 
to live in Blandford, and with Mr. Hooke, a sequestered Divine, 
and others, kept up the discipline of the Church of England at 
Brinston Chapel; and when prevented there, constantly in his 
own house ; from which Major Pelham, Doxie, Lee, Chaffie, and 
others pulled him out of his bed, and kept him, a very infirm man, 
on their guards, and daily moved him with them, as they were 
commanded, from place to place. They afterwards brought a troop 
of dragoons to seize him and such as frequented the prayers of the 
Church, and barbarously murdered one Walter Elkins, a cutler, 
who made good his house, and refused to be their prisoner, and 
then again seized my father, and mounted him behind a dragoon, 
to carry him to Dorchester prison ; when, being on a market-day, 
the town and country rose, and pursued them, and after two or 
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three miles' pursuit I got up with them, and by the assistance 
of Major Uvedale, coming then from Dorsetshire assizes, rescued 
him, and brought him back ; but in a little time after he was again 
seized, and carried prisoner to Dorchester, where he continued a 
prisoner until those villains were thrown out of commission. He 
was nineteen times a prisoner in the time of the Rebellion, 
and all that time under sequestration. His blood was the first 
spilt in opposition to the rebels in the West of England, receiving 
the wounds before-mentioned before the commission of array came 
down, or the action of the worthy Sir John Stawell at Mattocks 
Tree, in Somersetshire; and was enforced to sue for his estate 
after his Majesty's restoration, to throw out one Chaplin that 
possessed it by sequestration. Morton above-mentioned had a 
great sickness before the Rebellion, and was sustained by my 
mother's milk. He was taken prisoner by the King's party, and 
brought into Bridgewater, and there, by a court-martial, for his 
villainy, condemned to be hanged j my father got him off, and 
sent him home to Wareham, where my mother was then again 
living ; but he in a little time after his return put her and her chil- 
dren out of the town a second time, and caused her to be plundered. 
This I aver to be a true and just account, to my knowledge and 
perfect remembrance ; who was in the time of the Rebellion 
eighteen times a prisoner, and twice condemned to be hanged, 
drawn, and quartered : got off from the first by a rebel uncle, and 
the second time by the articles I made with Captain Crook, at 
South Molton." 

Henry Robinson, BJ)., Vicar of Leeds.— He was a native of 
this town, educated at St. John's College in Cambridge, and some 
time Chaplain to the noble Earl of Southampton, Lord Treasurer 
of England. It is said that before the breaking out of the 
Rebellion he was looked upon as a Puritan, and much resorted to 
by that party for direction and advice in the way of his function • 
but in 1642-3, when Leeds was taken by the Parliament forces, he 
was forced to fly for his safety, and his Vicarage was put under 
sequestration. The person whom they substituted in his room 
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was one Peter Saxton, an enthusiastical incendiary, and memor- 
able there for nothing but ignorance, scurrility, and stirring' up 
the people to rebellion. Mr. Robinson, it appears, suffered ▼ery 
much likewise in the revenues of his living some years before he 
was actually turned out; for it is stated that the party always 
took occasion to give him some disturbance just before Kaster, and 
so deprived him more than once or twice of considerable sums of 
money. He suffered very much likewise in his private and 
personal estate: the damage he sustained in that way, by a 
moderate computation, amounted to above £1,500. After he was 
thus driven from Leeds, he had no settled abode, but was forced 
to seek for refuge and shelter where the King's garrisons and 
forces lay, or among those loyal and worthy gentlemen whose 
houses were then sanctuaries for the ejected and persecuted 
Clergy. However, they could not always protect him ; for he was 
once taken up and imprisoned at Middleham, and at another time 
at Cawood Castle. Whilst he was in durance at this latter place 
he had the misfortune to break his arm, which unhappy accident 
his wife took hold of, and hoped to have made it the occasion of his 
enlargement, but being disappointed in her suit, she fell into an 
expostulation with the men then in power, and desired to know 
what her husband had done. She was answered to this effect, 
that he was a learned, godly man, of a blameless life, and there- 
fore his example did them much dis-service ; which extorted this 
exclamation from the poor, afflicted, good gentlewoman, "Nay, 
then, God deliver us from you all/' How long it was before he 
obtained his liberty is not stated ; but during some part of his 
troubles he often waited, with several others of the sequestered 
Clergy, on the Lady Hntton, and* the Lady Saville at Hutton 
Pagnel, where they always found a bountiful reception ; and once 
the latter of those ladies offering a present to Mr. Robinson, he 
modestly refused it, saying, God be thanked, he had something 
wherewith to subsist; when he stood in need, he would apply 
himself to her ladyship for her charity, but at present he thought 
it his duty to request her to bestow it on the more needful. This 
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action of Mr. Robinson is here noticed because it appears by the 
story that he had no certain maintenance, and [only happened at 
that time to have received a supply for his present support. 
Having alluded to these two generous ladies, it may not be ont of 
place to mention a piece of barbarity which one Mr. Clayton 
(about that time the chairman of the sessions) shewed towards the 
suffering Clergy of those parts, who endeavoured as much as in 
him lay, to starve them outright ; and for that purpose, in his 
charge to the grand jury, bid them "take notice of two ladies* 
who received the malignant, vagabond, cavalier Ministers into 
their houses/' Lady Saville having noticed it, took an occasion 
soon after to make Mr. Clayton, when he came to wait on her, 
tarry a long while before she came to him ; and being a lady of 
spirit, when she came into the room, applied herself in this man- 
ner : " Is it you, Mr. Clayton, that have waited here so long ? I 
thought it might have been some malignant, vagabond, cavalier 
Minister." Upon which his conscience soon interpreted the lady's 
meaning, and discovered his knowledge of it in his looks, where- 
upon she followed up her blows, and expostulated with him in these 
plain words : " Is this fair play, to thrust poor men out of their 
house and harbour, and in your learned speeches to set marks 
upon them as vagabonds?" with much more to the same purpose. 
But to return to Mr. Robinson. He outlived all his troubles, and 
about the year 1659, as is before said, had the living of Swil- 
lington, being presented to it by the Honourable Conyers Darcy, 
afterwards Earl of Holderness, where he continued after the 
Restoration, without returning to Leeds, and in possession of 
which he died, on the 29th of March, 1663, in the 64th year of his 
age. He lies buried in that Church, under a decent monument, 
with an inscription too large to be here inserted. The Rev. Mr. 
Killenbeck, his successor in the Vicarage of Leeds, gives him this 

a person generally esteemed and admired for 
his extraordinary abilities, and knowledge in all sorts of useful 
learning j a judicious and well-stndied Divine, a celebrated and 
most accomplished preacher. His natural temper was peaceable, 
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affable, and obliging ; his conversation grave, prudent, and every 
way suitable to his character and function ; his life regular, 
exemplary, and primitive. In short, he was a shining light in his 
time, and a great blessing to this town, where his memory is yet 
dear and precious." 

John Manbt, D.D., Rector of Cottenham. — He had been 
Chaplain to Dr. White, Bishop of Ely, one of whose daughters he 
had the honour to marry. He was by that Prelate promoted to 
the great living of Cottenham, where, suing for his dues in those 
times of iniquity, his parishioners, as the custom then was, articled 
against him before the Committee for Plundered Ministers, and 
by lies and calumnies got him dispossessed. Some of them are, 
doubtless, those which Mr. White (Cent p. 19) hath transmitted 
to posterity for undoubted truths: as, that he was a common 
swearer ; that he said he had power to forgive sins, and that, too, 
not ministerially only, but originally and authoritatively, as the 
" Century 1 ' would have it understood. Besides which, these other 
enormous crimes were charged upon him — viz., that he used to bow 
to (they mean towards) the table whilst it was set altarwise, and 
used to read the service at it, saying God was there more 
peculiarly present ; that he used to press his people to bring their 
offerings to the altar ; and that he affirmed the holydays ought to 
be kept with as much reverence as the Lord's Day ; and at another 
time that the ecclesiastical government belongs not to the King, 
but that the Prelates had power to make laws and govern in 
ecclesiastical things ; as also that the kingdom had been governed 
by Puritans, but now he hoped it would be rightly governed. To 
which are added, his pressing the new canons, reading his 
Majesty's declarations, rejecting those of the Parliament, and 
refusing to contribute to or associate in the Rebellion. The 
Doctor being despoiled of Cottenham, upon those and such like 
accusations, that rich Parsonage was given to Oliver Cromwell's 
daughter Robina, who soon after bestowed both it and herself 
upon Peter French, who, upon his removal to Oxford (where he 
had been made Canon of Christ Church), resigned it, it appears, to 
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John Nye, who had married a daughter of Stephen Marshall. 
But the loss of the living, as great as it was, can scarce be 
reckoned the tenth part of what Dr. Manhy suffered ; for he was 
also imprisoned a year and a half at St. John's College, in Cam- 
bridge, which (to observe by the way) was then converted into a 
gaol. During his abode there, a pistol was once discharged at 
him, which, by God's Providence, missed him. Whilst he was in 
that durance, his temporal estate also was put under sequestration. 
He was plundered likewise of all his goods ; and his sickly wife 
and five small children were turned out of doors by a party of 
soldiers, under the command of Major Jordan, then governor of 
the Castle of Cambridge. As for those who plundered him, the 
chief of them were two of his own parishioners : one of them was 
called Wright, who was a collar-maker, and mender too, for he 
often worked at Dr. Manny's ; the other was one John Taylor, a 
husbandman, who seized all that Dr. Manby had, both within 
doors and without,— the corn in the barns, the corn in the house, 
and that which was growing on the lands, and drove his cattle 
to the market. When Major Jordan with his party came to dis- 
possess the family, French, the gaping successor, was with them 
in person, and stood in the yard a spectator of the barbarities and 
insults of the soldiers, for they entered the house with their pistols 
cocked, and swords drawn, and took Mrs. Manby by the arm, with 
a sucking child at her breast, and turned her and her other four 
small children out of doors into the open street. What provisions 
were in the house they soon devoured, though the children had 
not a bit to put in their mouths, and lest they should have any, 
they prosecute and vex one Mr. Cass (a gentleman of the town, 
who had married the Doctor's sister) for taking in inmates, 
because he had received his brother-in-law's family to shelter, and 
preserved them from begging in the streets. This done, and the 
Doctor, as they very well knew, having no place to retire to, they 
gave him the liberty, forsooth, to go whither he pleased, and dis- 
missed him from his durance. However, the Incumbent of 
Middleton-in-the- Wolds, in Yorkshire, happening to die much 
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about that time, Dr. Manby, who had the patronage of that living', 
repaired thither and took possession, hoping he might at least be 
allowed to keep that living. But those people, from whose eyes 
mercy was hid, soon rooted him out from thence also, and put an 
intruder into it, without allowing the Doctor, though in that 
indigent condition with his whole family, one single penny for 
supplying the cure, which he had done for about a year. Whilst 
the Doctor was himself thus absent in Yorkshire, two messengers 
were sent down to Cottcnham from London for his wife, and for 
his sister likewise, who had been so bold as to harbour the family 
in their distresses. Mrs. Manby was then sick, and expected death 
every day ; but dead or alive, the messengers were resolved to carry 
them both away next morning ; when, by God's providence, the 
Doctor came thither, after his sequestration from Yorkshire, and 
so presuming his own person an equivalent for that of his wife, 
had the mercy shown him of being accepted in lieu of her, and 
was accordingly, with his sister, carried prisoner to London, where 
he was kept some small time only, but at great charges, in the 
messenger's custody, and never at last called before the Parliament. 
Nor must it here be forgotten, that in order to find matter of 
accusation against him, they subpoenaed his very servant-maids, 
and demanded of them what they heard at any time pass in 
private in his bed-chamber, betwixt himself and wife ; but nothing 
appearing against him, they were forced again to dismiss him and 
his malignant sister. Nor was this act of subpoenaing the servants 
the only method they took to obtain some proof or other of the 
Doctor's malignancy ; for one time Wright, the plundering collar- 
maker, met Mrs. Manby, and challenged her with having received 
letters from her husband ; nor did he stand upon punctilios, but 
went immediately to rifling her pockets for them, which so much 
affrighted the poor gentlewoman, who was then with child, that 
it presently occasioned her miscarrying, and had very like to have 
cost her life. The same villain, meeting the Doctor himself one 
day on horseback, took his horse by the bridle, led him, with the 
Doctor still on him, into the pound, and there locked the door 
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upon him. At another time, as the fellow was going along before 
Dr. Manny's gate, the Doctor sent out one of his sons with some 
message to him j but the dangerous rogue, having a hatchet in his 
hand, held it up, and protested if the child came near him he 
would chop his head off. At another time, some gentlemen 
coming to see Dr. Manby, on a Sunday, this reforming collar- 
maker came to the house, with a design to apprehend and set 
them in the stocks for travelling on Sundays, but, as it happened, 
they escaped his clutches. Nor did the Doctor's troubles, or the 
malice of his enemies, end in these ontrages only ; for his sister, 
having a little house in Cottenham, which gave her a right to the 
common, but having no cattle to put upon it, the Doctor bought 
some cows for her to keep a dairy, the better to support herself 
and his own family, but the barbarous villains presently drove the 
cows from the common to the market, where they sold them, and 
put the money into their own pockets. And even further yet did 
their malice go ; for their very children were nursed up in it, and 
would even refuse to play with Dr. Manny's poor children. One 
of them, son to a most bitter adversary of the Doctor, without any 
manner of provocation, stabbed this very daughter of Dr. Manor's 
(who gave* this narrative) no less than three times in the head 
with a fork, as the poor innocent child was looking up into a 
house, where there was something that the children, being got 
together, were gazing at. After this, as may well be imagined, 
the Doctor durst not let any of them go out of doors. Dr. Manby, 
being thus more than trebly persecuted from Cottenham, removed 
with his family to London, and theue set up a school, but was not 
permitted long to keep it, so that he was forced to retire from 
thence again to a little estate of his eldest sister at Hyton, in this 
county, on which he made a hard shift to support himself and his 
family until the happy Restoration, not one farthing of fifths 
having been ever paid him or his wife. Nor was there an end to 
his troubles even here ; for Mr. Nye, although he had long suoked 
the fat morsel, was very loth to let it go from between his teeth, 
and therefore not only gave Dr. Manby the trouble of dis- 
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possessing him by law, but also carried away the corn of that 
harvest into other people's yards, and thrashed out what was in 
the Parsonage barns, directly contrary to an order of the House of 
Lords, bearing date the latter end of June, 1660, and forbidding 
him to use any profits of the Rectory during the dependence of 
the suit, as appears by the original breviat made use of at the 
trial, and written with the Doctor's own hand. However, at 
length the Doctor gets himself re-possessed of the living, as he 
had always, even in the most dismal and blackest times, a strong 
persuasion that he should. But having had little or nothing 
besides charity during a great part of the Usurpation to subsist 
himself and family, he was run much in debt, and whether he 
lived long enough afterwards to get out of debt, or whether he 
was rewarded for his losses and sufferings with any dignity or 
other preferment, does not appear. It may be added, concerning 
the two chief instruments of his persecution, that though they had 
both grown rich in those times, yet Wright's children and grand- 
children became wretched and miserable; Taylor's wife and 
daughter came to be relieved by the parish ; and Dr. Manby lived 
to bury them both after he re-possessed the Parsonage. Nor did 
Nye himself, it is stated, enjoy his health while he continued in 
the place. He also buried his wife there, and all the children 
born in that house, who were about six. It would be needless 
here to add, what has been observed more than once already, that 
the barbarities and oppressions under which very many others of 
the Clergy laboured, were not, as is easy to be gathered, any whit 
less than those under which Dr. Manby suffered, only the par- 
ticulars of the former are lost, whilst those of Dr. Manby happen 
to be preserved. 

Henry Collier, M.A., Hector of Steeple Langford.— He was 
; a very early sufferer; being turned out some years before the 
general dissolution began in this country. He was also forced to 
abscond, and fly for his life, of which he was several times in 
danger. His grandson, of the same name, and also Rector of 
Steeple Langford, thus describes his treatment :— " At the time of 
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his ejectment, and till his return, he had eleven children, who, 
with his wife, were turned out in a very deep snow, and forced to 
stand, not a little while, in the open street, before any neighbours 
would or dared admit them into their houses. But even then they 
had but cold comfort j for they were forced to lie six nights in a 
barn, before they could procure anything like a bed to lie upon. 
This, their misery, was not a little aggravated by its being at a time 
(which also held a great while) when wheat was at 10s., lis., 12s., 
nay, 13s. a bushel ; and even barley at 7s. or 8s. ; so you may 
imagine they were happy if they could get barley bread. But 
this is certain, that they lived almost the whole time as poorly, and 
in as mean cottages as any in the parish, or, I believe, anywhere 
else. Her children went daily to Grovely Wood, about a mile 
and-a-half off, for dry wood, which they brought back in bundles 
upon their shoulders. This lasted until they were dispersed, 
either to service, or to the lowest condition in the army, or to hard 
labour in Jamaica ; except those who were bound to mean trades 
in London ; of all whom my father was the only one who met 
with Mends (being the youngest of eleven), who placed him at 
Winchester School, &c." Mr. Collier out-lived all his miseries, 
and September 18th, 1660, he was restored to his Parsonage, 
having then been about 15 years deprived of it, during which time 
the bare income of his living was at least £5,000. The person 
who robbed him of it was one Giles, who is to this day a proverb 
in the parish for his litigiousness. He used to preach, as is said, 
with a pistol about him, which most commonly hung at his neck. 

Robert Dixon, Rector of Tunstall. — The following account of 
this Clergyman is from the pen of his son, Mr. James Dixon : — 
" In the year 1644 he was taken prisoner as he passed through the 
Crown yard in Rochester, on his return from preaching a funeral 
sermon at Gravesend, and carried to Knoll House, near Sevenoak, 
in this county, then made a prison for malignants, as the loyal 
party were called. From Knoll he was removed to Leeds Castle, 
in Kent, then to another prison also, where he was closely kept 
prisoner for about fourteen months under great hardships and ill— 
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usage by one Franklyn, the pretended governor of the same castle. 
The crimes laid to his charge were, his loyalty to King Charles I., 
and his refusing to take the oath called the Solemn League and 
Covenant ; which he never took. Afterwards he was sequestered 
from this living, where a Parliamentary party came for him at 
midnight, swearing they would cut him small as herbs to the pot. 
But a servant of Sir Edward Hales, Baronet (who was just before, 
in the same night, taken out of bed from his lady, and carried 
away prisoner), having given private notice of their approach, Mr. 
Dixon escaped into Oak Wood, not far from his house, where for 
about a week he lay night and day, for fear of his life, and was 
there supplied with small matters privately sent him, until in a 
lay habit he fled, and so escaped that storm. But his house was 
rifled and plundered, and by degrees he and his family quite 
undone, and was banished the county. Great sums of money 
were exacted of him, while he had anything, by sequestrators, 
committee-men, and such like ; and he was told by one Sir Charles 
Sidley that not one of his coats should be left. But the same Sir 
Charles (by what motive was never known to Mr. Dixon) did, after 
that, become so much his friend, as that he brought him off from 
some other trouble before the committee, as I think they were called. 
When King Charles II. was restored, Mr. Dixon, by the recom- 
mendation of the aforesaid Sir Edward Hales, was made Preben- 
dary of Rochester, and Minister of that city j and commenced 
D.D. at Cambridge, having been educated at St. John's College 
there. He wrote divers learned books, particularly a folio, 
entitled 4 The Nature of the Two Testaments,' &o. He died in 
May, 1688. His sufferings for the King and Church were many 
more than I am able to recollect, as I received them from the 
mouths of himself and my mother who suffered with him." 

Henry Fowler, Rector of Minchin Hampton.— The following 
statement of the barbarous treatment of this sufferer was made on 
oath on the 18th August, 1643, before Sir Robert Heath, Lord 
Chief Justice of the King's Bench : — On New- Year's Day, 1643, a 
party of soldiers, sent by one Captain Buck, came to the house, 
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and finding him by the fire, seized him as their prisoner, and 
though he readily submitted to them, yet one of them took him by 
the throat and held the point of his sword to his breast, two 
more presented their pistols to him, another shook his poll-axe 
over his head, and others beat him with their poll -axes, railing at 
him for reading Common Prayer and the King's proclamation ; 
calling him mass-priest, rogue, rascal, with other contumelious 
language, as " Sirrah! you can furnish the King with a musket, a 
corslet, and a light horse ; but, thou old knave, thou canst not 
find anything at all for the Parliament." He was at that time 
sixty-two years of age, and had a lameness upon him, in one of his 
hips ; but without regard to either age or lameness, they fell on 
him again with their poll-axes, and beat him and bruised him in 
snch a barbarous manner, that they made him a very cripple, 
without all possibility of recovering the use of his limbs. And to 
enhance the inhumanity of this outrage, all this was done in the 
presence of his wife and children, who with bended knees entreated 
mercy and compassion for him, but all in vain ; for instead of that 
some of the kindred and friends of Captain Buck, who had sent 
them on this errand, stood by jeering, and clapped their hands for 
joy. This most accursed treatment of poor old Mr. Fowler threw 
him into a bleeding, which lasted six hours, insomuch that he was 
not able to stand. The next day likewise he lost his retentive 
faculty, and his urine came from him insensibly, in which wretched 
condition he continued very near a month. Nor was this all ; for 
by the many contusions and knocks which he received on his head 
with their poll-axes he lost his hearing, which was not for some 
time, if ever, perfectly recovered. At the same time also they 
rifled his house, particularly his study, and took away all that was 
of value and portable. This usage, one would think, should have 
satisfied the most inveterate rancour and malice in the world ; but 
it seems Captain Buck was not of that opinion, and therefore, 
some months after, he comes in person to Mr. Fowler's house, 
breaks open the window of his son's study, who was a physician, 
enters the house that way, and destroyed several things of very 
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great value in the way of physic — as extract of pearl, aurum pota- 
bile, confection of amber, pearl in boxes, bez oar-stone, compound 
waters, &c. ; — upon which one of Mr. Fowler's daughters telling 
Buck he might be ashamed to spoil such things, he presently 
knocked her down with his poll-axe, and being risen again, 
knocked her down a second time, and after that a third 
time, and would no doubt a fourth, had she been able to 
rise again. Upon this, Mrs. Fowler asking him if he thought it 
was possible for her to stand by and see her child murdered, Buck 
presently, without any regard either to her age or sex, caught 
her by the throat, knocked her down, and when down kicked her 
and trampled on her with his feet ; after which he and his rabble 
plundered the house, and so departed. 

Jeremy Taylor, Rector of Uppingham.—This most learned 
and excellent person is so well known that little need be said of 
him. He was born in Cambridge, and educated at Cains College 
in that University, until he became known to Archbishop 
Laud, by whose interest, or rather authority, he was made 
Fellow of All Souls College, in Oxford. After that he be- 
came one of his Chaplains, and soon after Chaplain to his 
Majesty likewise, and had this living bestowed upon him by 
the same noble patron. In 1642, the University of Oxford created 
him D.D., and for some time after he followed his Majesty's army 
in the condition of Chaplain. Upon his sequestration he retired 
into Wales, where he was patronized by the loyal Earl of Carbery, 
and kept a school to maintain himself and his children. From 
thence he afterwards removed to London, where for a time he 
officiated in a private congregation of loyalists, to his great hazard 
and danger. At length he was by Edward Lord Conway settled 
at Portmore, in Ireland ; upon the restoration of the King he was 
promoted to the Bishopric of Down and Connor ; and on June 21, 
1661, had the administration of the See of Dromore granted to 
him by his Majesty, in consideration that he had been the 
Church's champion, and that he had suffered much in defence of 
its cause. He died August 13, 1667. Dr. George Rust, who 
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preached his funeral sermon, and succeeded him in his Bishopric, 
gives this character of him : " This great Prelate had the good 
humour of a gentleman, the eloquence of an orator, the fancy of a 
poet, the acuteness of a school-man, the profoundness of a 
philosopher, the wisdom of a Chancellor, the sagacity of a 
prophet, the reason of an angel, and the piety of a saint : he had 
devotion enough for a cloister, learning enough for a University, 
and wit enough for a College of Virtuosi ; and had his parts and 
endowments been parcelled out among his poor Clergy that he left 
behind him, it would perhaps have made one of the best dioceses 
in the world." 

Thomas Wiborow, A.M., Hector of Pebmarsh. — He was 
admitted to this living December 3, 1634, and turned out by the 
House of Commons about April, 1643; the famous Mr. John 
White was in the chair of the committee which came to the 
resolution of sequestering him, to which the house afterwards 
agreed upon the report The profits of his living were given to 
one Burrows ; but his ejectment was the least part of what he 
suffered, for both in his own person and in his family he was 
most barbarously and inhumanly treated by the rebels. As to the 
former, a part of the Parliament mob came to his Church one 
Sunday, and disturbed him in the time of Divine service ; one of 
them beating with his stick against the pulpit to interrupt him as 
he was in his prayer before sermon, and others of them, whilst he 
was preaching, talking almost as loud as himself. However, they 
laid no hands on him in the pulpit ; but their patience would hold 
no longer than till he got into the reading-desk, where " they 
laid violent hands upon him, rent his clothes, and threatened to 
pull him to pieces in the Church. With much entreaty, they 
spare him there, and permit him to go into the churchyard ; he is 
no sooner come thither, but they assault him more violently than 
before. Mr. Wiborow, seeing the constable (who all this while 
stood a spectator of his hard usage), calls unto him, and charges 
him in the King's name to keep the King's peace. At his request, 
they did a little forbear him j but before he could get half way 
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home, they assault him aguin, and demand his Book of Common 
Prayer which he used in the Church (that which was found by 
the parish being torn in pieces before), which he refusing to 
deliver up unto them, they wreak their fury on him, they tug, and 
hale him, and vow to kill him, unless he deliver up the Book of 
Common Prayer to their pleasure. He stoutly refiiseth. Here- 
upon they fall upon him, strike up his heels, and take it away 
from him by force, and so carry it away in triumph." By this 
and such like usage he was forced to fly for his safety, and put 
himself under the protection of his Majesty, which those wretches 
who had driven him thence by their outrageous treatment of him 
soon after made the occasion of his sequestration* And though Mr. 
Wiborow had taken care to get his cure supplied in his absence, yet 
they proceeded to frame a bill of falsehood and lies against him, or in 
other words, accused him before one of the committees, who, as is 
before said, immediately despatched him, and gave away the bread 
of his poor wife and children to a stranger. After this, June 10, 
1643, "a troop of rebels came to the Parsonage-house and 
demanded entrance. Mrs. Wiborow and the children being alone 
in the house, she barred up the doors against them, and for her 
better safety retired to an upper room, to which the passage was 
through a trap-door, which likewise she made as fast as she could. 
All this fortification could not keep those rebels out. They break 
open the door, and make a way to the room where Mrs. Wiborow 
and her children thought to secure themselves. When they came 
thither, three of those rebels set their pistols at her breast, 
threatening to shoot her if she and her children would not sud- 
denly depart the house, and leave it to a new master. Mrs. 
Wiborow replied that she would rather be killed within doors 
than perish without, but withal earnestly entreated that she might 
enjoy so much of her husband's right as his house, to shelter her 
and her children, who, poor souls, stood about their mother crying, 
and in their natural oratory craving compassion towards their 
mother, whom at every word the rebels threaten to pistol. But 
neither the earnest entreaty of the mother, nor the pitiful outcries 
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of the children, could prevail with them. They remain as deaf 
men, void of all pity or bowels of compassion ; nay, they violently 
seize on her, drag her down stairs, and out of the house into the 
yard ; the poor children being almost distracted, and at their wits 
end, for fear what would become of their mother. Being thus 
violently drawn out of the house into the yard, there she found 
Meriton, Simpson, and Cooke, the sequestrators, with others 
attending there to see the joyful spectacle — a poor oppressed 
gentlewoman, and her small children, cruelly cast out of their 
habitation by rebels and traitors. As soon as Mrs. Wiborow saw 
them, she presented them with the King's proclamation against 
the oppression of the Clergy, by the intrusion of factious and 
schismatical persons into the cures of learned, orthodox Divines, 
by order of one or both pretended Houses of Parliament, contrary 
to all law and justice; which she hoped would have found so much 
obedience and respect as to restore her to her house. This was so 
far from molifying those rebels and scismatics, that it provoked 
them to greater insolence. At last, when Mrs. Wiborow per- 
ceived that all her entreaties and her children's tears prevailed 
nothing to restore her to her house, she entreated the sequestra- 
tors, that* in case she could not be permitted to dwell in her own 
house, yet she might have some other place of accommoda- 
tion provided to receive her and her children ; Meriton insolently 
replied that he would provide his tumbrel — that is, his dung- 
cart— to carry her and her children from constable to constable till 
she came to her husband. After many bitter scoffs and scorns in 
this her affliction, she desired that if she might not obtain so much 
favour as to dwell in her own house, yet they would not deny her 
access to her own house, but that she might go in to fetch out 
provision for her children's supper that night ; but these monsters 
of men would not give her leave. And to complete this unheard-of 
tyranny and oppression, the authorised thieves — I mean the com- 
missioners appointed by the pretended House of Parliament to 
seize upon the estates of all delinquents, and to point out who 
shall be plundered next — order, that whatsoever Mr. Wiborow 
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had left should be seized on for the use of that thing which they 
call a Parliament, thereby to support rebellion with robbery and 
theft. Instantly they seize on his corn, and those few cattle, the 
remainder of former plundering^, though they knew it was the 
life of the mother and her children, and that in taking away these 
they deprived them of all means of subsistence, and exposed them 
to extreme want, having reduced them to this miserable condition, 
to beg or starve." 

Henry Watkins, D.D., Sutton-under-Brailes.— The account 
of the Doctor's sufferings is given by a person eighty-one years 
of age, who was probably a relative and certainly seems to 
have been personally acquainted with him. That gentleman's 
words are these : — " Henry Watkins, D.D., and Rector of 
Sutton-under-Brailes, in the county of Gloucester, unto which he 
was presented by the Most Reverend Dr. John King, Bishop of 
London, whose household Chaplain he then was, in the year 1617, 
constantly resided upon his said living for many years, never 
seeking any other preferment, spending the whole income of his 
estate in hospitality, re-building of the Parsonage -house, which 
he found very much decayed, and the breeding up of his children 
there. He continued quiet and undisturbed, beloved and respected 
by the neighbouring gentry and Clergy, and people of all sorts 
and conditions, until the time of the grand Rebellion ; and for 
some years after, the place being in the midst of the King's 
garrisons, Oxford, Banbury, and Woodstock, escaped plundering 
by the Parliamentary forces. But the war being ended, about the 
year 1646, one of his parishioners, Thomas Billing by name (elder 
brother to Edward Billing, the late noted quaker, who was 
apprentice to a poor country tailor), unto whom, being left an 
orphan, the Doctor had been instead of a father, giving him the 
liberty of his house and table as if he had been one of his own 
family or children, and by his interest in the lord of the manor, 
into whose hands the living which the ancestors of the said 
Billing had been possessed of, being of about £50 per annum, was 
fallen, obtained the favour that he might renew the said estate, 
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and that upon much easier terms than was usual, or were then 
offered by others, and afterwards prevailed with a friend to lay 
down the money for the fine. Yet after all, this very person 
became a monster of ingratitude and the Doctor's implacable 
enemy. The occasion was this : the said Billing, being for several 
years together constable of the parish, collected and carried in the 
quarterly contributions and taxes to the garrisons on both sides, 
and by his craft and cunning, pretending poverty and inability to 
pay, would impose upon the governors of the said garrisons, so as 
commonly to get some considerable abatement of the money so 
collected, which ought to have been re-funded proportionably to 
every man, but he would reserve the same to his own use or 
dispose of it as he pleased; which, being disapproved by the 
Doctor, the said Billing in a great rage, with many horrid oaths 
that it should be as himself would have it, left the Doctor, and 
never came at him more. This was the ground of the quarrel ; 
but the design of it, as it soon afterwards appeared, was to get 
the Doctor turned out of his living, in hopes to have their tithes 
at an easier rate of his successor, whom themselves should nomi- 
nate ; aud in order thereunto, the said Billing combined with two 
or three more of the parishioners to prosecute the Doctor upon 
articles of delinquency, malignity, &c, before the several com- 
mittees where the Doctor had any concern, by all which, after a 
tedious and vexatious prosecution, he was acquitted and dis- 
charged, partly from want of evidence, partly because those very 
persons who were now his accusers had not long before, with 
many others, certified to the contrary in his behalf. Hereupon his 
restless adversaries apply themselves to the Committee for 
Plundered Ministers at Westminster, where the Doctor, then aged 
and infirm, retained as his counsel John Bradshaw, of Gray's Inn, 
then solicitor -general for the Parliament, who pleaded in the 
Doctor's behalf that he had been acquitted, upon full hearing of 
the cause, by the committee of Gloucester, and that they were no 
committee of appeals, and therefore ought to dismiss it, boldly 
telling them if they did proceed he would demur on their 
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judgment. This hearing was in Michaelmas term, about the 
latter end of November, 1648, when the parties withdrawing into 
the next room, the said Bradshaw, laying his hand on the Doctor's 
shoulder, used these words: * Knock an old man on the head 
fairly ; but if they (meaning the Parliament and the army) go on 
in the way they are now into the trial of the King (which then 
began to be talked of), what great matter will they make of 
casting a poor man out of his living ? ' And accordingly without 
any further hearing, it being impossible for the Doctor to bring 
up so many, and some of them very aged, witnesses, above sixty 
miles, for his defence, in the month of February following, shortly 
after the King's death, he was actually ejected out of his living 
by the said committee, and one Mr. Thomas Whateley put in his 
place, where he continued till the Doctor's death, which happened 
about ten years after, a.d. 1658, and the 72nd of his age." 

Cssar Williamson, B.D., Hector of Wapenham. — He had 
been of Trinity College, in Cambridge, Pro-orator of that 
University, and in 1642 was, among many other loyalists, created 
B.D. at Oxford, having been admitted to this Rectory January 31, 
1640. " He was a very learned and loyal man, and took up arms 
in defence of King Charles I. against the rebels, and was at the 
battle of Edge-hill, in the year 1642 ; for which loyalty of his he 
was soon observed by the rebels, and his ruin determined, which 
was effected in the manner following, viz., Robert Wallop, Esq., 
who was Lord of the Manor of Wapenham, and afterwards famous 
for promoting the Rebellion, and being one of the pretended High 
Court of Justice for trying King Charles I., this Wallop was 
resolved to eject Mr. Williamson out of his living, and to that end 
had a mighty influence upon, and interest with, the Committee of 
Sequestrators, who sat at Northampton. To them he recommended 
one Theophilus Hart, a young man, who was born at Dacet, in 
Warwickshire, and was designed by his parents for an apothecary, 
and did for some time serve as an apprentice to that trade, but 
soon took up the more gainful and then more fashionable trade of 
praying extempore, which got him into the favour of a certain old 
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zealous gentlewoman, who recommended him to the aforesaid Mr. 
Robert Wallop, who recommended him to the Committee of 
Sequestrators for the first benefice that should become vacant by 
sequestration, and had the promise of all possible favour from the 
committee ; and in prospect of this it is said Mr. Hart went to 
Oxford, and stayed there, at several times, near two years. In 
the meantime Mr. Wallop took care to have Mr. Caesar Williamson 
convened before the Committee of Sequestrators, and accused for 
being a malignant and bearing arms against the Parliament ; for 
which unpardonable crimes he was ejected out of the Rectory of 
Wapenham, which was the very first sequestered living in 
Northamptonshire ; and the committee kept their promise to Mr. 
Wallop, and put in Mr. Theophilus Hart, and that precious man 
(as he was then called), was then also admitted Chaplain to Mr. 
Wallop, and one Mr. Reeve was admitted steward to Mr. Wallop. 
These two persons, in the declining fortune of Mr. Wallop, were 
entrusted by him to sell the manor of Wapenham, and the Chap- 
lain outwitted both the steward and his patron, and bought the 
manor of Wapenham to himself, at a very good pennyworth, and 
parcelled it out to others ; and being thus warmly provided for 
in spirituals and temporals, it will not be amiss in some measure 
to account for his conduct and management of this good fortune, 
which take as followeth. Being rid of Mr. Williamson in 1642, 
Mr. Williamson followed the fortune of the King, and that he 
might continue his loyal service he went into Ireland, and served 
under the Duke of Ormond, and never returned to England again. 
And now Mr. Hart, from the time of entry, laid down the Com- 
mon Prayer Book and Liturgy, and used his extempore prayers, 
and long-winded sermons, and seldom gave the communion to the 
parishioners, and when he did he gave it to them sitting, and at the 
delivery of the cup he said the words of consecration only to the 
first he gave to, and then that person drank to his neighbour, in 
these words, * Here's to ye, neighbour/ and so they drank to one 
another. And he refused the communion (among others) to Mr. 
Purisant, and to Margaret Miles, because they offered to receive it 
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kneeling. He kept the parishioners in great fear by his cruelty 
and suits of law, not in defence of the rights of the Church, for 
those he neglected, but in encroachments, and upon pretence of 
dependencies upon his manor of Wapenham, which he had bought 
of Wallop. Thus he continued together with his known lewdness 
and immoralities till the restoration of King Charles II. ; and Mr. 
Williamson not claiming, he conformed by the Bartholomew Act, 
and being obliged then to be in episcopal orders, and receive 
institution and induction from the Bishop of Peterborough, he 
first overlooked the rightful title of the Bishop of Lincoln to the 
Rectory of Wapenham, by getting himself presented by his 
brother. * * • * And to pass examination, 
both for orders and institution, he bribed James Thornton, then 
secretary to the Bishop of Peterborough, and gave him five 
pounds and a brace of bucks, and thus rigged he returned to 
Wapenham a beau-clerk, where he followed his old course of life, 
but never read prayers according either to law, canon, or rubric ; 
but he hired a Curate, and gave him his board and five pounds a 
year, to read, or rather mangle, the Common Prayer, and dig in 
his garden ; and when the Curate on Sundays read the Common 
Prayer, while the Psalm was singing, the clerk went out of the 
Church to his house to fetch him to preach, and when he came, he 
went directly up into the pulpit and sat down, and sometimes 
preached in that posture. He continued in possession of the 
Rectory of Wapenham till January 23, 1685;" where he is re- 
ported to have come to a very melancholy and disgraceful end. 
He seems to have been guilty of great immoralities and to have 
lived a most scandalous life, to the deep injury of the parish 
into which he was so shamefully intruded. 
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